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CHAPTER I. 

THE KIOHT lOBETING. 

T was late on a bitter cold December night, that a young 
man was passing along the streets of Edinburgh towards 
his home at the west end of Qaeen Street. Dark and 
dismal it was, for the shops in the New Town were all shut, and 
the street lamps flickered fitfully in the wind. For days an in- 
tense black frost had held possession of the earth, and a biting 
air from the north had steadily prevailed; but towaids the 
gloaming of the eToning to which we refer, the clear blue bright- 
ness of the sky gave place to that thick leaden haze, which, 
coming gradually on, and growing up from all parts of the horizon, 
but blackest in the direction of the wind, is the sure indication 
of a settled snow-storm. Soon the whistling gusts told that the 
blast approached, and anon the white, hard flakes of snow rattled 
on the pavement, and against the windows. Cold as the air had 
been before, it was doubly penetrating now, chilling the passers 
by to the veiy bone, and causing the blood almost to freeze in 
their veins. On, however, came the storm, darker grew the 
night, more wildly rushed the wind, bearing in its path clouds of 
I. 
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blinding drift, which it whirled into the areas, and sent flying 
along the streets in bewildering confusion. 

As the hours drew nearer midnight, the storm increased in 
fury ; and now, as the young pedestrian whom we have mentioned 
hurried along the deserted streets, it raged around him with 
terrific force. Passing through West Register Street, he was 
for a few moments sheltered from its severity; but, in turning 
into St. Andrew Square, he was suddenly exposed to all its 
relentless pelting, and muffled and wrapped up as he was, he felt 
as if he would be frozen into stone. Direct from the bleak 
hills of Fife came the angry tempest, passing the broad Frith 
unimpeded, and roaring with thunder up the steep declivity from 
Scotland Street, like some guilty fiend flying from an avenging fury. 

Staggered for an instant, the youth turned his back to the 
violence of the hurricane, and held firmly by an iron railing; then 
gathering up all his resolution, he endeavoured to make his way 
across the north-eastern angle of the square, in the direction of 
St. David Street. He gained the opposite side, and was on the 
point of turning the comer of the garden, when, by the momentary 
gleam of a lamp, he discerned a female clinging to the low wall, 
her strength apparently gone, and as if entirely overcome by 
exhaustion. He paused and looked at the figure. As far as the 
imperfect light would permit him to determine, she was very 
young, and not of that class which, alas I is composed of '' the 
waifs of womanhood.'* Had even this first suspicion which 
flashed across the young man's mind been found correct, he would 
not have left her unaided ; for his was not a heart thai) turned 
away from suffering and helplessness, because it was associated 
with sin ; but far less would innocence and virtue in weakness be 
passed by without assistance, however humble the object, or 
however painful the circumstances in which it was found. 
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He approached, and took her gently hy the arm. She must 
have been half nnoonseions, for she looked wildly in his fftce, but 
spoke not. How beautiful she appeared as the light of the now 
more steady lamp shone full upon her, and roTealed a face which 
all poets and good men Ioto to gaze upon. One glance was 
sufficient to show that she was entitled to all the respect and 
protection which woman should ever, receive from man. Very 
pale was that face, and it bore, too, the traces of deep anguish — 
a pain deeper far than mere exposure to the weather could 
occasion. There was in its expression much of sadness, and 
more of anxiety, as if from a cause other than personal. It 
bespoke anguish endured on account of another — ^intense sympathy 
with the sufferings of some dearly loTed one. 

Strangely struck with the attitude and appearance of the girl 
thus unexpectedly encountered, it was some moments ere the 
young man could address her. At length, in accents of the 
utmost gentleness, he said, *^ You seem faint and exhausted ; can 
I assist you in any way ? — can I see you to your home ? " 

At the sound of his voice, the wild, wandering stare left the fine 
full eye of the stranger, and was succeeded by a look of gratitude 
and joy, as she replied, ** 0, sir, can you direct me to a doctor? 
to one who— who visits the poor gratis ? My mother is very ill, 

and hearing that Dr. M , of Queen Street, is generous enough 

to attend, free of charge, those whose means are too limited to 
pay for medical aid, I ventured to call at his house; but, alas I he 
is from home. Being excited and fisdnt, when I reached these 
railings, I was forced to grasp them to avoid being blown forward 
by the wind. 0, pray, sir," she continued pleading, *' direct me, 
if you can, to a surgeon ; my mother may perish e(e 1 get back." 

And, under the influence of her emotion, the fair, helpless girl 
seized the youn^ isp:n's arm, and directe4 such a look of entreaty 
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on his eoimtenaiice, that had he been possessed of only common 
sympathies, ha would have done all in his power to assist het. 
But he was no ordinary yonth. His heart was one of the most 
tender and generons that ever beat in hnman bosom. The dis- 
tressed of every kind found in him a friend who soothed and 
alleviated their sorrows to the utmost of his ability. Need we 
wonder, then, that an appeal made to him by such a lovely beii^ 
was not disregarded, — ^nay, that he resolved to visit her mother 
himself, and see what could be done for her relief. The words of 
the girl spoke volumes to him. He saw at a glance that it was 
poverty more than disease that was the cause of her trouble ; and 
the language of the speaker pointed to better days, and a higher 
station of life, for it was gracefully and fluently spoken. The 
hand of misfortune had apparently fiillen on them, and reduced 
them from affluence to poverty, — ^nay, perchance to absolute 
want ; for the girFs &ee, albeit so beautiful, was wan, and her 
cheeks were hollow. Perhaps, at this moment, hunger was 
knawing away her young life-*she so fair and gentle, on whose 
form none but the softest winds ought to blow, and whose path 
should be strewn all along with flowers. 

Quick as lightning did these thoughts pass across his mind; 
and scarcely had the girl done speaking ere he said, even more 
kindly than before, and offering her his arm at the same time, '^I 
will see your mother myself. I have some knowledge of medicine 
and can probably give her something that will do her good. Mean- 
while, you must be the first olrject of my care, for this bitter snow- 
drift has used you very roughly. Please accept my support, and 
take me to your home.'* 

And, with a look of mute thanks, the girl promptly and con- 
fidingly passed her arm within his, and they proceeded in the 
direction of tbo Old Town. THo hesijefttion was evinced by her in 
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pnttu^ hutuUff M it ware, in tke power of one entirely nnknown. 
** Unto tba pnre all things are pure ; *' and the guileless heart and 
trathfol intention are so dearly indexed by the language and 
eonntenance, that they coimot he mistaken. Not a donht or a 
misgiring had tins helpless and weak one as she clung to the un- 
known youth, for his &ee was so frank and brotherly, and the 
tones of his Toiee so very full of real sympathy. And he, on his 
part, nerer for a moment questioned the reality of the tale of dis- 
tress that had been told him, or the innocence and goodness of 
the being at his side. How blessed a thing it is to know that 
humanity, and the fiiiiii in it, are still to be found in the world. 
Terrible are the inroads that sin and its attendants have made on 
man's nature, and dreadfully marred has it become ; but, blessed 
be God, the EtiI One has not got entire possession of the splendid 
temple he has rained. Sadly defaced it is, but here and there is 
to be found an arch and a pillar of the original building to tell 
what once it was, and give the hope of its restoration. Yes, there 
are instances to be met with where the better and nobler feelings 
of the human heart are displayed ; and here, in the streets of 
Edinburgh, on this cold December night; do we meet with one, 
beautiful and hope-inspiring. And be sure it wfll be followed by 
happy results. Never did a good deed pass unrequited. Sooner 
or later, its mellow fruit is plucked by the hand who planted it. 
*^ Mercy is twice blessed, it blesses him that gives and him that 
takes." Let us see the operation of this beatifol law in t&e 
present case. 

With their baeks to the storm, the two young creatures, thus 
strangely linked together, found it not so difficult to proceed. 

The wind, formerly so unpropitious, now aided their progress ; 
and the hard snow, rattling against them, rolled from their 
shoulders as fiuit as it fell. Still it was very, very cold, and the 
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youth instinctiyelj conolnded that his companion was bnt scantily 
clad ; 80, tiBfoldiag the plaid, which, in addition to a thick overcoat, 
he wore around him, he disposed it so as to shield, under its 
ample breadth, both their persons ; and thus comfortably happed, 
they made the best of their way, she well nigh overpowered with 
joy and gratitude, and he rejoicing in the consciousness that he 
was engaged in the performance of a holy duty. 

By this- time the streets were silent and forsaken, with the 
exception of a few noisy revellers returning from their night's 
merriment, whose boisterous shouts were heard in the pauses 
of the blast. At the far end of the North Bridge the two pedes- 
trians met such a company, composed of four young men, walking 
arm-in-arm on their side of the pavement. To avoid them was 
impossible; and as they seemed in the humour for rude enjoy- 
ment (?), even to pass them without notice on their part was, in 
the circumstances, unlikely. For a moment the young man suffered 
a pang of annoyance, as, on their approach, he recognised the voices 
as those of acquaintances; but such a feeling was only momentary, 
and by the time they were actually in front of them, his con- 
sciousness of rectitude made him indifferent to their presence. 

It was as he feared. They stood immediately in their path, and 
peered impudently into their faces. 

"Ha! Ainslie, my boy," exclaimed one, familiarly, **we have 
caught you at last." 

"What! Ainslie ?" said another; "and in such pretty company 
too. Upon my soul, you know how to walk comfortably, at any 
rate, in such a stormy night. Ah ! you sly dog ; and you would 
have us to believe that you never went out on the lark ? Well, 
never mind, we'll not peach, only you'll have to get off your high 
horse of morality now. This night's lucky encounter has just 
6hown us that you are just one of ourselves after all. But come 
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on, gents; don't let ns spoil sport in this way. Good night, 
Ainslie. Compliments to your charmer." 

And with a loud langh the tl^oughtless yonths passed on, 
making the silent intervals of the storm vocal with the song, 
*' Gome nnder my Pladdie." Daring the few moments in which 
their way was thns rudely ohstructed, the girl clung, as if terrified, 
to the arm of her guardian ; but no sooner was their course again 
clear than she exclaimed, *' sir, let us separate. I cannot 
think of subjecting you further to the false and foul suspicions of 
your friends. I will go before or behind you, only do not peril 
your character by the exercise of such kindness and condescension." 

Charmed beyond measure by the delicacy and self-sacrificing 
Bpirit manifested by this request, Ainslie, as his acquaintance 
called him, only brought the half-withdrawn arm more closely to 
his side, as he replied, ''Do not be concerned on my account, my 
friend ; my character cannot be injured by such a matter as this. 
We are no doubt commanded to abstain from every appearance of 
evil ; but if our appearance at this moment has the appearance of 
evil, it is because the evil heart and evil actions of men have made 
it so. In itself, it is assuredly the opposite of wrong for man to 
protect and help his weak sister, and if the performance of this 
duty subjects him to ridicule or lep roach, it only shows how fiEir 
Ijhe race has departed from original purity, and how far vice and 
wrong-doing has infringed on social duty. But as things are, we 
can still afibrd to be true to ourselves and our Heaven-bestowed 
natures ; and the knowledge that we are right will enable us to 
meet and surmout the jeers, or even the frowns of our fellows." 
. He looked closely at his companion as he made these remarks, 
and was pleased to see that they were understood and appreciated. 
This little, and at first sight unfortunate, occurrence served to re- 
veal much of their characters and sentiments to each other, and 
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k> make them grow in each other's esteem. Contentedly, there- 
fore, they pursued their way in the same close alliance ; and, bui 
for the anxiety which the girl felt on the mother's accoujot, she 
would have been happy, for of late she had not been used to such 
kindness, or met with such warm, generous sympathy. 

They had now turned down the High Street, for she had said 
her^ home was in the Canongate. Late as it was, very many of 
the shops in this locality were open ; and, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the night, the street was fall of life and bustle. 
Being Saturday evening, the weekly and Sabbath purchases were 
being made by the toiling artisan and his wife ; and, alas, by the 
appearance of many, the weekly earnings were, in numerous cases, 
going for what is worse than useless — ^for that liquid-poison called 
whisky, which dethrones the reason, blunts the sensibilities, sears 
the conscience, clothes the body with rags and the loathsome livery 
of disease, destroys the affections, and results in every species oi 
wretchedness and woe. 

Through this motley throng passed our two friends, and theil 
appearance called forth no remark. Familiarity with similar fel- 
lowships where, alas, vice is really, present, had rendered the crowd 
•indifferent to them. Those who noticed the couple at all would 
not regard them in a different light from what Ainslie's acquaint- 
ances did ; but so accustomed were they to behold sin and shame 
walking by them, and perchance so steeped were they themselves 
in the dead sea of sensual iniquity, that they thought not of cast-* 
ing on the pair more than a passing glance. 

They stopped at length at the entrance to a dark narrow close^ 
and the girl intimated that the room inhabited by herself and her 
mother was in the fourth storey of one of the tall houses that lined 
its sides. Ainslie hereupon sHpped from beneath his share of the 
plaid and wrapped the whole of it round the form of his companion, 
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Baying, aa he did so, that he was going into a neighbouring shop 
for the medieine wluch he conjectured her mother required. ''But 
don't go np without me/* he continued, *' else I may lose my way 
in that black labyrinth. I will be back instantly." 

So saying, he darted into a grocer's shop at hand and got a 
bottle of wine, with which he returned, and motioning to his fair 
friend to lead the way, they proceeded along the narrow passage 
and into a dark doorway, within the threshold of which was the 
foot of the stair. As profound daskness surrounded them, tho 
young man had to grope his way in the wake of his companion's 
footsteps. In ascending the wincGng stair, he felt the atmosphere 
elose and oppressiye, and sighed to think that one so refined, and, 
he was convinced, worthy, should inhabit such a locality. It but 
strengthened his former impression that misfortunes, many and 
severe, had befallen the mother and daughter, and he mentally re- 
solved to repair these, if withia his power. 

The fourth storey was at length reached, and the girl, taking a 
pass-key from her pocket, opened a door, and made her way into 
the apartment beyond, requesting Ainslie to move straight forward 
He £d so, and after walking a very few paces, conjectured that he 
stood in the middle of the room, for all was still dark. Not a 
gleam was visible to show him where the fire-place was ; but at 
one side he could &intly discern a window and.tiie dim light from 
other windows without. Presently the girl's voice rose from the 
opposite comer, asking earnestly if her mother was any better. 
A faint.moan was the only answer ; but the daughter endeavoured 
to infuse hope and consolation by saying that a kind gentleman had 
come to visit her. Then, with the aid of a Incifer match, a candle 
was lighted, and as its feeble rays revealed the desolation that 
prevailed, she turned to Ainslie, and, with a broken voice, wherein 
sadness and firmness strove for the mastery, she said — 
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''I mnst apologise, sir, for the inability to offer yon even a 
s^at ; but times are much changed with us, and — and " 

<'I understand, I understand,'* whispered Ainslie, hurriedly, as 
the beautiful girl burst into tears. ^'0, why did we not meet 
earlier ? for then much suffering, which I am convinced you have 
endured, might have been prevented. " 

''Suffering, indeed, we have borne,'* she replied faintly; ''but 
it is my mother's feeble health that pains me most. 0, if she 
were but restored to strength, we might yet manage to support 
ourselves ; but, owing to h^ helplessness, I have had to give up 
my work to take care of her ; and in order to live, we have been 
obliged to dispose, by degrees, of all we possessed, and now we 
are actually destitute. But 0, sir, if, by your aid, my mother 
can once more do without attendance, I shall again seek for work, 
and may be able to redeem what we have for the present parted 
with." 

While the daughter was speaking, Ainslie, though attentively 
noting her words, had taken the light, and approached the 
mother's bedside. Little more than a glance served to confirm 
his previous idea that weakness was the substance of her ailment. 
Her face, which was turned towards the front of the bed, was pale 
and very small — shrunk and shrivelled more than age could 
account for. The eyes were closed, and the breathing was low, 
though not laboured. He spoke kindly to her, and asked how she 
felt ; but the answer was made in such a low voice, that he could 
not catch the words. 

" Could you give me a glass or a cup ?" he said, turning to his 
late companion, and ujicorking the bottle of wine, which had been 
already drawn. 

Going to a comer, she returned with a broken dish, which she 
put into his hands, and which he filled, and requested the invalid 
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to drink. With the daughter's assistance, her head was raised, 
and the Tessel placed to her lips. Greedily, O how greedily she 
drank, and how instantaneous was the effect. A new strength 
that moment seemed to he imparted. The hodily energy, which 
was ahout to hid a final farewell to the frame, hecanse it was 
denied support, came hack joyfully to its duty at the call of the 
stimulating liquor ; and haying drained the cup to the dregs, the 
sufierer lay hack with a sigh of intense satisfaction. As her head 
reached the pillow, her eye fell on the face of the young man, who 
was hending over her, and on whose countenance the rays of the 
candle distinctly fell. She started yisihly as she heheld him, as ii 
his hce called up some rememhrance to her mind — a rememhrance, 
too, of some thrilling nature ; for it was with a look of strong 
emotion that she regarded him. It was not a look of direct and 
ahsolute intelligence, hut one of a puzzled and refiectiTO sort. 
Evidently she could not discover why she thus gazed, or what it 
was ahout him that startled and interested her. It was one of 
those emotions which seize the soul instinctively, or rather 
intuitively, and which the individual who experiences it cannot 
explain at the time, hut it -invariably happens that the feeling is 
afterwards accounted for and justified. Memory may not at the 
moment serve to recall the associations which the eye dimly 
connects with the object which so strangely attracts it; but it 
generally happens that these are finally called up, and the 
legitimate connection amply established. 

''You feel better now?" said Ainslie, with a smile, as he 
marked the earnest look of the woman. 

** O yes, much better," she replied, and turned away her eyes, 
as if unable to find out the cause of her emotion. " May the 
guid Ged, who has put it into your heart to visit and succour us, 
reward you bountifully for your kindness. But I can only offer 
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yon thanks — pnir payment for a Tudt on such a catdd nicbt ai 
this. Bnt when I get well agam, Jeasie and I will labour to 
repay you." 

« Talk not of payment, my friend/' interrupted Ainslie. " The 
satiafiiction I at this mpmoit feel in fieur more than compensation 
for anything I have done, or may do for you. Meanwhile, you 
must tiy to get a little Bleep, and be assured I shall visit you 
again in the morning." 

And so quickly did the wine exert its influence, that as he 
spoke she sank into a soft slumber. His plaid, i^eh the girl 
still held in her hand, he spread upon the bed ; for, like every- 
thing else, it was scantily provided, and was in no condition to 
keep out the bitter cold of the night. Then motioning to the 
daughter to follow him to the other side of the room, he whispered, 
''Now, you must be guided entirely by my wishes. Do you 
promise to obey me in everything I desire ? " 

** Implicitly," she replied, while a bright, grateful smile lighted 
np her fair countenance. 

" Then be kind enough," he resumed with a quiet gravity, '' to 
give me a certain packet of jackets which you have somewhere in 
the room ; I have a particular desire to get them." 

She hesitated, although her £EUse betrayed consciousness as to 
the meaning. 

*' Come now," he continued, noticing her embarrassment. 
'* You promised, you know, to do as I wished ; are you going to 
draw baek already ? " 

** Without saying a word she put the packet into his hand, and 
he prepared to depart. At the threshold, he turned and said, 
"If your mother — ^I mean Mrs. — -Mrs. — '* 

« Melville," explained the girl. 

" Yes; if she should awake, you will give her a little more 
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wine." And he proceeded a step or two into the passage, glad 
that by a little artifice he had procured the name, since this was 
necessaiy to his intentions. The girl showed h\m down the stair 
with the light, and at the doorway they departed. He held ont 
his hand, and as he grasped hers, said gaily, " I intend to inyite 
ipyself to breakfast with yon in the morning ; what is your honr ? " 

" O sir, we wonld be most happy to receive yon," she replied, 
greatly distressed, " but — " 

'* Nay, nay ; I will positively take no denial. Say nine o'clock. 
I will be with yon at that honr." Saying which, he hurried off 
ere another word could be said, and vanished at the entrance to 
the close. 

His first act was to go to a lamp and see the name of the 
pawnbroker whose cards he had got. It was a shop in St. Maiy's 
Wynd, and thither he went with speed, for it wanted little more 
than an hour of midnight. He paid the broker's demands on 
Mrs. Melville, and ordered everything to be taken up immediately, 
which the obsequious dealer promised to do. Next he hurried to 
a general provision shop, and purchased a supply of all necessaries 
— coals, candles, bread, tea, sugar, beef, and other things. These 
he also ordered to be sent immediately to the house, and having 
thus provided amply for to-moirow's wants, he once more took his 
way homeward'. 

The wind was no less boisterous, and the snow pelted as relent- 
lessly as before, but the warm glow at his heart kept the cold out. 
The blessing of her that was ready to perish was already coming 
upon him — ^for his mind was filled with calm delight and holy 
satisfaction. As he lifted the latch of the door which admitted 
him to his splendid home in Queen Street, he unconsciously mur-* 
mured, ''And so the name of this interesting girl is Jsssns 
Mblvillb ! "_^ ' 
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CHAPTER II. 



EXPLANATIONS* 



(jS^KHE sncceeding morning was calm, clear, and elondless. 

^f\) Some time after the city clocks had tolled the hour of 
eight, William Ainslie again left his father's house to visit 
and hreakfast with, according to promise, his new-found Mends 
in the Canongate. What a heantifal sight met his gaze as he 
emerged into the long street. Everything was covered with a 
dazzling white, pure and immaculate as those ''white rohes'' we 
read of in that sublime Patmos vision. It was evident that, after 
the wind had fallen, the snow had still continued to descend — ^not 
in those small, hard particles which had been driven hither and 
thither by the wild mood of the angry blast, but in large, fleecy 
flakes, which cling to everything they fall upon, and clothe them 
with garments of beauty. All the door steps and the tops of tbe 
area railings were shming with their bright coverings ; but the 
grandest sight of all was the trees in the opposite garden, the bare 
leafless branches of which had all become white nodding plumes, 
the meanest of which might have adorned the brow of a returning 
victor. There th^y stood, thousands of them, in the clear, cold 
air of the morning, bending gracefully on every side, waiting the 
appearance of the sun above the housetops, to be dissolved by its 
rays — ^like a troop of courtiers standing in the ante-room of a king 
till the monarch shows his morning face, and lets them depart. 
Like Jonah's gourd, they grew in a night ; like it, they were 
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beaniifol ; and like it, too, sbort-liyed ; for ere ihe bells would 
call the citizens to worship, mach of their glory would be gone. 

The city of Edinburgh is delightful on many accounts. 
'* Beautiful for situation,'* it may with propriety be called the 
joy of all Scotland, as it assuredly is its greatest ornament and 
boast. Whether we think of its architectural beauty, its pic-; 
turesque situation, its grand historical buildings, its physical 
history, or the genius, the intellect, the eloquence, and the fame 
that flourished in bygone days, or still flourishes within it, we see 
enough to place it in the front rank of cities ; and when we 
combine all these, we discover with pride and pleasure that it 
&irly occupies the flrst position in that front rank. But of all the 
fair sights to be gazed upon and admired in Edinburgh, we know 
of nothing so pleasurable and joy-inspiring as the appearance of 
its streets in the early Sabbath morning, as, indeed, throughout 
the whole Sabbath day. Their cleanness, their quietness before 
the hours of Divine worship, and the number and respectability of 
those who, at the sound of the bells, flock towards the various 
churches, are aU suggestive and characteristic. These things tell 
us that we are in the capital of God-fearing, covenanting Scotland, 
and that the old glory has not altogether faded from the land. Go 
into what city we will, and we fail to see such beautiful marks of 
Sabbath observance. Glasgow has much to be praised for on 
this account ; and if it cannot present such a fair moral aspect on 
the day of rest, it is because its inhabitants are more mixed, and 
its physical position more unfavourable. But when we leave our 
own land, and visit any of the large towns in England, the differ- 
ence is very marked ;. while on the continent, so great is the 
change, that a Scotchman is at once shocked and saddened to see 
that day, which in his country is held so sacred, treated with such 
disrespect and profanation. 
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Sack thonghis as these filled the mind of William Ainslie as he 
wended his way to the old town. Yonng as he was, he had tra- 
velled mnch, and ohsenred. keenly as he travelled; and often, 
when in the gay towns of France, he sighed for the quiet and 
solemnity of a Scottish Sahbath. Bnt snch experience of other 
countries only served to deepen his attachment to his own land, 
and caused his feet to turn willingly and ardently in the direction 
of its shores. He had^ved much in Edinburgh, had received the 
principal part of his education at its High School and University, 
and was warmly attached to it. Gay and glad, then, was his 
young fresh spirit, as on this bright winter morning he traversed 
its streets. Naturally of a buoyant, hopeful disposition, he was 
now more than ordinarily cheerful, for the happy recollection of 
yesternight's adventure dwelt within his soul and filled it with 
satisfying delight. Then he anticipated much pleasure from his 
morning visit. Jessie Melville had flitted before him in his 
dreams, witE her pale yet lovely fiEice, and he longed to see her in 
the light of day, and under better circumstances. Good, un- 
affected, and intelligent, he was sure she was, as well as beautiful, 
and he already looked upon her as a sister — ^nay, may we not add, 
that unconsciously the seed of a warmer and stronger affection 
had been sown in his heart. 

He reached the entrance to the close as the Tron Church cloc]c 
struck nine. It did not look so dismal and disagreeable as on the 
previous night, but yet it was narrow, dark, and far from airy. 
The houses were very high, black, and old. Once they had 
formed the residences of the Scottish aristocracy, and a certain 
air of grandeur still attached to them ; but now they afforded 
shelter to the poorest and humblest of the city, while the class 
that once tenanted them had migrated to the handsome squares 
and elegant buildings at the west end of the New Town, 
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The step of Ainslie had been heard on the stair, for when he 
reached Mrs. Melyille^s door, Jessie was at its threshold ready to 
receiye him. A bright, animated, gratefol smile illnminated her 
eonntenance as she stretched forth her hand and grasped his, 
shaking it warmly. 

** Good morning, MissMelyille,'' exclaimed Ainslie, gaily; then, 
with an arch smile, continned — <' Here I am, yon see, and come 
back to breakfiEtst, too, though yon did not endorse the invitation 
I gave myself last night." 

<< Neyer was visitor more welcome, sir," answered Jessie, '' and 
I hope yon will pardon my seeming want of hospitality ; it was 
only the circumstances which your unparalleled generosity has 
relieved that made me hesitate. But I trust," she added eagerly, 
whilst she blushed at her own earnestness, '' you do not attribute 
it to any but the right cause ; you do not think that— that — " 

** I think only," interrupted the young man, as he noticed her 
distress, ** that it was very cruel and thoughtless on my part to 
give you a moment's uneasiness on the subject. Pray, forgive me, 
and shake hands i^ain, in token that you do so." 

And with a frank, friendly clasp, they passed the matter over. 
On entering the apartment, Ainslie was amazed to see the change 
that had taken place since his previous visit. Comfort, if not 
elegance, reigned, where desolation had prevailed. The room 
was nicely, not to say tastefully, furnished. Neat covered chairs 
were ranged against the walls, a carpet covered the floor, the bed 
was hung with clean curtains, a bright &re blazed in the grate, 
and in the centre stood a large table, clad in white, and spread 
over with materials for an ample breakfast. Seated in a com- 
foirtable ann chair near the fire was Mrs. Melville, her face still 
won and emaciated, but her weakness was greatly lessoned, and 
she seemed very much better. 
n. 
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Ainslie noticed all these things at a glance. As he stepped 
forward to the fire, Jessie said, <<Here is oar hene£Eictor, mother; 
I am snre you must he eager to welcome him/* 
' ''Welcome himV exclaimed the old woman, joyfully, ''and 
what kind o' heart wad I hae if I didna ? Oh, my honnie young 
man," she said, rising to her feet, and stretching ont hoth hands 
to the visitor, '^ye did a deed last night that canna be repaid* 
We may pay yon awei and ower again the siller you laid out, but 
we can never thank you enough for the Idndness that you showed 
us. And yet, when I look at you, your bonnie round &oe and 
laughin e'e tell me ye can afford tae be sae generous, and that 
your heart as well as your purse is open to the wants o* the puir* 
What a muckle better world this wad be if there were mair like 
you in it, and how often wad the hearts o' the unfortunate be 
made glad, as mine is this morning." And with an impTilse she 
could not resist, she flung her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. He received the embrace with an emotion which he himr 
self could not account for, and folding his arms tenderly round 
the invalid, while she sobbed Hke a child on his bosom, he 
replied — 

'* You speak truly, Mrs. Melville ; kindness and sympathy are 
far too rare in our world. Men are too much engrossed in selflsl) 
pursuits to heed or to help those around them who are in distress; 
and yet they now not ihe pleasure and happiness of which they 
deprive themselves. Did they but &intly guess the satisfaction 
'that the little duty I have done to you affords me at this moment, 
methinks they would oftener put ferth a helping hand to succour 
their suffering brethren. But> positively, Mrs. Melville, you must 
'speak no more of payment or thanks. I am already far more than 
compensated for what I have done, since it has opened up to me 
such sincere Mendship. I assure you it will only pain me to 
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hear it mentioned again ; so, as a fayoor, I beg it may not be any 
more allnded to." 

He now seated the old woman in the chair, and proceeded to 
remove his great coat. While this scene was passing with Ainslie 
and her mother, Jessie looked on with tearfnl eyes. Every 
movement, every word of the yonth served to raise him in her 
estimation. How noble and manly he appeared in her eyes as he 
pressed her mother to his bosom, and disclaimed all merit for his 
generosity. Can we wonder that her heart was drawn towards 
him, or that she longed to call him broiler ? And, on the other 
hand, may we not surmise that he would have no objections to be 
greeted by Jessie as he had been by her mother ? Had prudence 
and propriety not forbidden, he would gladly have clasped her as 
a sister in his arms, and imprinted one pure, brotherly kiss on 
her lips. But he might not thus indulge ; and, therefore, whilQ 
divesting himself of his overcoat, he had to be contented with 
gazing upon her. Like everything around, she, too, was im-^ 
mensely improved. Her dress was plain, yet exceedingly neat 
and becoming. The sadness and anguish which the night before 
was settled on her faee had fled, and something like what he con;- 
jectured to be natural bloom had returned to it. She was evidently 
cheerful and sprightly in nature. Her bright eye had a merry 
glance about it, which betokens a fresh, simple, unaffected heart ; 
there was altogether a genuineness about her which few girls of 
her age possess. Her air was natural and graceful ; in mostt 
circumstances she would be calm and self-possessed. Her character 
was decided, and apparently of great force ; while her sensibilities 
and aflections seemed exquisite, strong, and pure. 

But at length the three sat down to breakfast, and the various 
viands were partaken of with much relish, and all were happy and 
comparatively free from care. The mother spoke but little, yet 
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she appeared to enjoy the meal with no ordinary satisfaction, 
though ever and again her eye rested on the yonng man's face 
with the same earnest, puzzled, reflective look which she bent 
upon him the night before. The two young folks, however, 
chatted very freely. Ainslie purposely led the conversation into 
various channels to drag out the intelligence of Jessie, and he 
found her knowledge at once useful and extensive. On all common 
subjects she could converse fluentiy; with the literature and 
poetry of the day she was familiar, and hesitated not to avow her 
preferences or state her dislikes, though in doing both it was with 
the most charming modesty. In the present instance, however, 
she had no dissent to encounter, for her companion's tastes and 
sentiments were similar to her own ; and, as may easily be imagined, 
this mental congeniality served to draw the sympathies of the two 
young persons more closely together. 

Breakfast over and the ''dishes'* removed, the littie party drew 
around the fire ; for though the sun was shining brightiy without, 
it was December still, and the air was cold. When comfortably 
seated and prepared to eiy oy a further conversation, Mrs. Melville 
turned to her guest and said — 

''Maybe, sir, though you dinna want us to speak ony mair 
aboot your kindness, ye'U no hae ony objections to a short sketch 
0* our history ?" 

It was the very thing Ainslie longed to know — ^who his new 
friends were, and how they had been reduced to such difficulties ; 
he therefore replied with alacrity, '^ If agreeable to you, Mrs. 
Melville, I should certainly consider such a sketch as a favour." 

" 0, no £ftvour, sir ; no a favour, but a richt. It's only proper 
that you should ken wha you hae befriended, and hoo it was that 
we hae fallen sae low as ye hae found us. But the story needna 
be lang, since twa or three words will tell it." 
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*' My husband and I were lang servants in a gentleman's honse. 
He was the butler, and I was the mistress's favourite attendant. 
Not very lang after our marriage — ^indeed, just about six weeks 
after Jessie there was bom — ^the family made up their minds to 
gang to France, or somewhere else ; for ye see they had been 
living beyond their income, and though the estates wema entailed, 
yet the laird wanted to preserve them hail ; for ye see he had 
gotten an heir a short whHe before, and it was for him he was 
gaunna keep them. Sae away they went, after breaking up the 
establishment, and parting with the servants. We were paid afi 
like the lave ; for, besides that we were married and had a bairn, 
we could hae been o' little use in a foreign place. Baith o' us 
had saved something ; sae we cam to Edinburgh, and took up a 
shop in the High Street, where we might have dune weel, but the 
next year was the awful cholera year, and my puir guidman was 
ane o' its victims. After that the shop dwindled awa, and I saw 
it was nae use to keep it on ony langer ; sae when Martinmas cam 
I gied it up, and flitted to a bonnie little house at St. Leonards. 
Here we lived for mony years on the savings we had gathered. I 
tried to get something to dae, but I never had been used to 
onything but attending my leddy, and found that I wasna flt for 
other work. There was ae thing I was resolved on frae the first, 
and that was to give Jessie a good education. I hae done that ; 
and though I say it that shpuldna say it, she is now flt to gang 
into maist ony society. But I seis she is blushing at what I am 
saying, but she doesna need, for she kens it's true." 

*< Yes, dear mother," said Jessie, on whose crimson face the 
eyes of Ainslie were now resting with admiration, ''you have 
indeed done your part, and more than your part, by me. I only 
trust that I shall have an opportunity of repaying you in some 
measure for your early caro^" 
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*' Bepay me, hiimie 1 " exclaimed the mother fondly ; " and have 
yon not repaid me ? Wha has been workin* for me for years, and 
wha has looked after me when I was ill, bnt yon 9 My ceriie, 
where wad we baith hae been now but for your earnings ? And 
yet ye speak o* repayin' me. Wheisht, lassie ! Wheisht ! wheisht.' 

Deeper and deeper grew the glow on Jessie's cheek as her 
mother thns landed and. praised her, and more marked grew the 
delighted look of Ainslie as he had farther proof of the considera- 
tion and goodness of her heart. But to remove her marked 
confiision, he requested Mrs. Melville to continue her story. 

** Weel, year after year passed away, and sae did our money. 
When Jessie cam to be a big girl, I had to tell her hoo things 
were, and frae that moment naething wad serve her but to gang 
and seek some kind o* wark. She wanted to be a governess, for 
she was fit enough for it, but we had nae Mends to recomm^id 
her, and naebody wad engage her without kenning something 
about her. After answering I dinna ken hoo mony advertisements 
in the North British Advertiser^ and getting nae reply, what doef 
she dae ae morning but gang awa wi* Mary Richardson, ao 
acquaintance o' hers, to learn the book-fJEiulding. Maty was 
working in Chambers's shop, foi the Journal was begun then, and 
they kept, as they dea yet, a great many lasses. Weel, wi* 
Mary's recommendation, for she wa a kind-hearted, weel-behaved 
girl, Jessie was ta'en on as an apprentice, and she wasna lang in 
being as guid at it as her neebours. Her earnings were sma', nae 
doot, but it was better than naething, and we managed to mak 
baith ends meet. But a year syne, Providence saw fit to throw 
me into a puir stat^ of health, and Jessie had to leave her wark to 
look after me. Soon we had to flit &ae ,St. Leonards to this close, 
for the rent was cheaper. Our bonnie fumiture went to the pawn 
shop bit by bit ; my weakness got nae better, but waur — for, to 
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tell yon the traih^ anxiety as weel as poTerty was the cause of it ; 
Imd sae it happened that last nicht, when Jessie set oat for a 
doctor, and fell in wi* yon, baith o* as were at death's door wi- 
6taryation." 

«Dinna greet, Jessie, my bairn," continned the speaker, as the 
tobs of the poor girl here became irrepressible. Ainslie's own 
eyes were sofihsed with tesfs, and his naanly heart bled at the 
idea of so much sneering. '<Dinna greet," said the old woman, 
'* it is past noo, and we may yet see better days. I am mnckle 
better this morning, and yon are looking maist as bonnie as you 
used to do. There ye gang again, blnshing like a red rose. 
What Heeds ye hing yer head that way, it's weel kent ye are 
bonnie." 

To stop the words of her well-intentioned mother, Jessie rose, 
ihrew her arms round h^ neck, and kissed her, saying at the 
same time, ** Yes, dear mother, I trust our darkest days are past ; 
yoif are indeed lookii^ much better, and perhaps I may be able to 
go to work again this week." 

**Tor the present, at least, my Mends," said Ainslie, cheerfully, 
'^'you must forget both the past and the future. This is, you 
know, the day of rest, when worldly care and anxiety should be 
banished from the mind ; let us, therefore, resolve to make it such 
in aU its literal meaning. Perhaps you will now be interested to 
know who I am, so, with your leave, I will inform you." 

At these words Jessie left her mother's side, and resumed her 
seat; while Mrs. Melville hastened to say how gratified they 
would be to learn the name of her preserver. 

And so he began — '' My parents are both natives of Scotland, 
and in this country I, too, was bom ; but during the first three 
years of my life I lived with the family abroad. My father, how- 
ever, who wished me to be a thorough Scotchman, sent me by the 
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hands cf a friend to a female relative in Edinburgh, and in her 
honse I spent the years of my boyhood. When I was nine year$ 
of age, she received instroctions from my parent to board me with 

Mr. G -y one of the masters of the High School, at which 

famous seminary I was to be radiinentally educated. Under the 
roof of this amiable gentleman I lived for ten years, when I again 
went to reside at Heriot Bow with my relative, and attended the 
University for four sessions. At the end of this time I joined my 
£unily abroad, and after making a continental tonr in the ocnnpany 
of my fiither, we all returned to .Scotland a few months ago, and 
intend spending the winter in the city, leaving it for the oountiy 
in the spring ; for Sir William, my father, is anxious to settle 
again among his tenantry in the west." 

'* Sir William I" almost shrieked Mrs. Melville, who had 
listened to the young man*s words with breathless interest — " Sir 
WiUiam what ? " 

** Sir William Ainslie, of Broomfield Park," returned the youth, 
astonished at her vehemence. 

With a strange, bewildering ciy, the old woman fell back in her 
chair senseless, while Ainslie and her daugjhter rushed to her aid^ 
wholly unable to understand the cause of her emotion. 

In a few mtnutes she rallied, and gazed into the young man*8 
countenance with a long, stedfast, yearning gaze. Then, seeing 
the astonishment that her conduct had caused, she shuddered, as 
if suddenly recollecting that she had almost betrayed herself, and 
said — 

*' It was in Sir William's £unily thai my husband and myself 
were sae long servants, and it was the sudden knowledge that — 
that you were his son which so overcame me." 

Great were the rejoicings in the hearts of the young people at 
this discovery, and they immediately began to reflect on the special 
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proTiS«nee which had 6o strangely brought them together. In the 
midst of their wonderings and congratulations, the bells began to 
toll for public worship, and Ainslie proposed that he and Jesm 
should go to church together. ^ 

The young girl was evidently delighted with the idea, but had 
scruples about leaving her mother alone in her weak and excited 
state. These the mother herself removed by at once consenting 
that she should go. In a few minutes, therefore, they were ready 
to set out. 

As the door closed on their departing figures, Mrs. Melville, 
who had kept her eyes continually on Ainsle, clasped her hand£ 
together, lifted up her &ce to heaven, and exclaimed — 

*^ It*s my ain bairn — ^the bairn I parted with the moment he 
was bom, and henna seen since syne.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE QBOWTH OF LOVE. 




;ET not the reader be startled to learn that the knowledge 
gained by William Ainslie of the social position of Mrs. 
Melville and her daughter, did in no way diminish his 
respect for, or change his friendship towards them. We ar« 
perfectly aware of the importance the world attaches to rank and 
station ; and were we writing merely a fictitious story, in which 
the rules of art are made to shape the incidents, we, as a matter 
of course, would have to state that when the baronet's son found 
that Mrs. Melville had been but a servant in his family, and Jessie 
the daughter of his father's butler, he either withdrew into the 
distance of his superior rank, or continued the same outward show 
of kind familiarity for base and unworthy purposes. 

But truth, while stranger, is also more natural than fiction. It 
deals more with the affections of the heart and the deliberations of 
ihe judgment than with codes of conventionalism ; and these may, 
under its sway, be entirely set aside without its own prerogative 
being assailed, or the rules of true propriety invaded. 

William Ainslie was not one who looked upon life and its con- 
cerns from a worldly point of view. With him the mental and 
not the material standard constituted lines of demarcation between 
man and man. Though the son and heir of a baronet, he had 
oever been accustomed to think of himself in this light, chiefly 
Dwing to the circumstances surrounding his youth. Had he been 
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brought np with his fftther, sach notions of family pride and eon^ 
eequence would in all likelihood have grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength ; for Sir William was one who 
looked upon these matters as of paramount importance ; bat his 
father's sister, with whom he spent his extreme youth, was a yery 
different person, and the years spent at Edinburgh High School 
tended stiU more to exclude from his mind aristocratic principles. 
The consequence therefore was, that when introduced to the 
reader's notice he was a young man of good heart, good education, 
and good principles. As we said before, he judged of others 
entirely by their mental worth, and could see no reason why he 
should not look upon Jessie Melville as his equal, simply because 
Bhe was poor, or, as it was termed, lowly bom. He found her 
possessed of as good qualities, and as many useful accomplish- 
ments, as any young lady with whom he had associated, and these 
possessions constituted in his estimation the grounds by which 
every perso^i's true position is determined. It mattered nothing 
to him whether her parents were princes or peasants, he found her 
worth associating with, in every respect worthy of his name, and 

beyond this he thought not and cared not. 
Jessie herself might, after knowing their relative positions, have, 

on the grounds of modesty and propriety, shrunk back from such 

fjEoniliar acquaintance ; but, poor girl, her heart was so full of 

gratitude and admiration, not to say affection, for his noble manly 

character, that she thought not of conventional requirements, but 

was only too glad when his step was heard on the stair, or when 

she walked by his side in the meadows, en bright frosty moonlight 

nights, or when they sat together in church, singing from the 

same psalm-book. 

Where could there possibly be either justice or propriety in the 

•Social law that would prohibit such congenial intercourse ? These 
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must — yes — ^those must be bad, mmattiral reqniremeiits, wbicb 
mthlessly trample on the free, happy, innooent commizigling of 
two young mated hearts, 

Mrs. Melville was the only one of the three who might have 
been expected to see the impropriety (if impropriety there was) in 
such brotherly (?) and sisterly commxmion ; but, strange to say, 
she rather eneonraged it than otherwise. But of late she had 
shown strange manifestations. Ever since she knew the name 
and life of their preserver she had been in a state of great mental 
excitement. She regarded Ainslie with a fitful and sometimes 
unaccountable tenderness. At times she would treat him with 
every mark of fondest endearment, and then, as if conscious that 
such expressions of tenderness were, as matters stood, uncalled 
.for,' and surprising to their object, she would suddenly turn away 
with something like fear or dread. 

All iSdB Ainslie noticed ; but, while surprised, considered it as 
but the promptings of gratitude, which an extremely susceptible 
heart sent gushing forth. He therefore only met her caresses with 
a filial response, and thus the first appearance of familiar friend- 
ship was deepened and increased by after intercourse. 

Of course no one need be told now how the thing went. Very 
soon William Ainslie and Jessie Melville loved each other as only 
two amiable, warmhearted, virtuous beings can love. In each 
other's eyes they were the very ideal of excellence — ^he all manly 
strength and beauty; she all womanly loveliness and grace. They 
had the same tastes and sentiments, the same feelings and 
desires, viewed human Hfe from the same generous view-point, 
and reverenced the great Father with a twin sincerity. 

After Mrs. Melville became convalescent, Ainslie wished to get 
Jessie into a situation somewhat congenial with her qualifications, 
and proposed that she should take the charge of two orphan 
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grandchildren of his annt's, as he knew she had been some time 
in search of one both tmstworihy and qualified for this sacred dntj. 

Jessie would willingly have agreed to the proposal, but her 
mother most unaccountably opposed it. A proper reason for such 
opposition she never gave, but she manifested towards it such a 
morbid dislike that her daughter gave up all thoughts of it. Yet 
idle she would not be, and in the meantime returned to Messrs. 
Chambers's establishment, where she had always been a great 
fayourite with the other girls. Here she worked incessantly, 
and by her earnings supported both her mother and herself; 
for although Ainslie would gladly have continued his pecuniary 
assistance, she steadily refused it. 

"No, William, was her noble answer; "I gratefully and.frankly 
accepted the aid you generously proffered on that memorable 
Saturday night, and I can now supply our moderate wants ; and 
though I know you would give with the same brotherly regard as 
before, you know it would be wrong on my part to consent." 

And so that matter was finally set at rest, for Ainslie could 
not but see the propriety of such a spirit of independence. Yet 
in many ways, and by delicate means, he managed to increase 
their home comforts. The butcher's boy occasionally appeared 
with a leg of mutton, and his master's compliments ; the grocer 
begged Mrs. Melville's frequent acceptance of a pound of his best 
congou, or a cut from a particular cheese ; and the baker did not 
seem satisfied till he had been flEivoured with her experimental 
opinion of his fancy bread. 

The gifts, which the receivers traced at once to their true 
source, were received with a silent delight, as so many proo& of 
Ainslie's distinguished goodness, and they never fidled to bring 
them forth when he visited them, to show that they both received 
and appreciated his delicate attentions. 
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But time pftdsed on. The new year with its noisy and gleesoma 
festivities came roond, and Ainslie took Jessie to visit the variouB 
sights of the season — ^the pantomime, the panorama, and other 
harmless exhibitions. What long walks they had together, too, 
even at that cold and dreary .season of the year. 

It was eight o'clock ere Jessie left the workroom, and on most 
nights scarcely had she walked many paces till the old £amiliar 
plaid was cast around her shoulders, and she felt herself drawn to 
the sheltering side of her lover. Home and supper were the firsi 
objects of consideration ; but, if it was moonlight, they soon left 
tbe house to wander in the suburbs, and commune with each 
other's heart in the holy night-heaven. 

One night they so rambled off in the direction of Arthur Seat, 
though the snow lay on the ground, and a bitter wind from the 
east whistled over the shaggy side of the Crags. The moon was 
iiid behind a fight fleecy sky, and rendered the night like a dim 
twilight. On they went over hill and dale, in the midst of silence 
and solitude, till they reached the side of Dunsappie. The little loch 
was covered with a strong thick sheet of ice, on the surface of which 
the Edinburgh youths had skimmed all day, but now it was 
desei-ted. With all the enthasiaem of former days, Ainslie scoTired 
along one of the slides that stretched from bank to bank, and 
Jessie stood admiring his steady, graceful movements. He would 
have her to venture along with him, but she was too timid to trust 
herself on the ice even in his hands. 

Leaving the vicinity of Dunsappie, the two wanderers, again 
absorbed in conversation, proceeded homeward by the top of the 
Crags. What a glorious prospect burst upon them when they 
came in sight of the city from that eminence I The thousands of 
-lamps, burning in a ground of snow, and looking doubly bright 
because of their pure environment; spread themselves aU out 
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before them, forming a picture so dazzling and bxilHairt tliat both 
declared it was worth more than the walk to b^old it. The hum 
and reyeliy of the evening came softly and snbdned by distance on 
their ear ; the smoke of the day had1}een chased tPf&r the Pentlands 
by the rongh east wind; while these grand old hills, and the 
wooded eminence of Corstorphine, formed a noble background to 
the splendid panorama. 

** How gorgeons 1 " said Ainslie to his companion ; *' yet how 
snoch misery, and viee, and sin is festering in the bosom of that 
fair scene." 

''Ah, yes,** answered Jessie ; ** and how many cheerless hearts, 
and fireless hearths, and desolate homes rest beneath the gaudy 
Bur&oe/* 

Both remarks were true, and both characteristic of the speakers. 
The former came from the strong masculine heart, that looked .at 
the stem realities of a sin-cursed world ; the latter emanated from 
the tender, sympathising, considerate, womanly breast of one who 
remembered the poor, and had a fellow-feeling with wretchedness, 
*' for she had felt the sam^." 

In this way, then, did the hearts of these two young beings 
becQiae indissolubly linked to each other, so that when spring 
came, and the time for Anslie's departure with his family to the 
eountiy drew near, though no avowal had been made, they felt, 
they deeply felt that they loved. 

One night in the middle of March, after Jessie had returned 
from woi^ accompanied by William, the three were sitting round 
the fire, chatting, pievious to the pair setting forth for a stroll in 
the Meadows. 

*' By the bye,** said Ainslie playfully to Jessie, who sat on a 
low stool at his side, *'I must have a present from you to-morrow; 
i^ is my twenty-fifth birthday." 
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** Indeed 1 '* answered Jessie, with pleased sorprise, <' then jott 
tfid I are exactly of an age ; for, to-morrow, I am also twenty-five 
feari9 old." 

<< Impossible I '* he resumed. ''Why'yon look not more than 
twenty. Bat is it possible, Mrs. Melville, that we were bom at 
Broomfield Park on the same night ? " 

When Ainslie looked to the old woman tot a reply to this 
mterrogatory, she was ghastly pale, and a qniver as of ahurm 
passed over her frame. Then, seeing the eyes of both fixed on 
her intently, she foreed a smile, and said hesitatingly — 

** Yes, if I mind richtly, ye were — ^that is, my leddy and mysel* 
were brought to bed within twa hours o' ane anitibor." 

"Dear me, mother," said Jessie, wonderingly, ''I am sur- 
prised that you never mentioned this interesting circumstance 
before." 

** Did I no ? I maun hae forgotten, then ; " and, as if anxious 
to change the subject, she looked out into the court, where the 
rays of the silver moon fell brightly, and said, " Come, awa ; i£ 
ye are wanting a walk this braw nicht, it's time ye were setting 
out. But dinna be lang in coming back, for the nicht air isna 
guid for folk; and, forby, it no looks weel for youths to be 
etravagin* aboot the toon when it's late.*' f 

No further hint was needed. Jessie was quickly arrayed in 
** walking gear," and in two minutes the pair had left the mouth 
of the close, and taken their way up the Canongate. 

''Shall we go along the Bridge and Nicolson Street?" said 
Jessie. '' The shops are not yet shut, and I feel great pleasure 
in gazing in at the windows in gaslight." 

'' Not to-night, Jessie," answered Ainslie, gravely. <'We cannot 
afford to pass this beautifal night in the smoky streets. Let us 
go to the Meadows, where the moon will shine down upon us- 
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among ike troes, where the free spring breeze will flutter loimd 
us, and where the holy calm of nature may be enjoyed." 

** Yon like the eonntry," responded Jessie, with a glance at the 
expressive countenance of the speaker. 

** O yes, I am very fond of it," he replied ardently, *^ though 
my visits to it have been seldom and short, I think I should never 
lire of rural scenes and a country life. Everything looks so calm 
and sweet, so beautiful and fresh. The very air is different. It 
is not the dim, hazy thickness which floats for ever around 
Edinburgh, but a clear, transparent atmosphere, through which 
you can distinctly see the most distant objects; and then the 
flowers, and the birds, and murmuring streams, and green woods, 
and waving com fields, are things which never grow tiresome. 
yes, I love the country." 

For some time after the utterance of these sentiments the two 
walked on in silence, busy, apparently, with their own thoughts. 
They passed down the splendid avenue to the Meadows, without 
exchanging a word ; but in striking off in the direction of the 
Nunnery, Ainslie said-:- 

** To tell the truth, Jessie, I did not choose this place for our 
walk simply to admire and enjoy the moonlight ; I had another 
purpose in view. Very soon, as you know, I leave Edinburgh for 
Broomfleld Park, and then we must separate. Now, I wanted to 
come to an understanding on something important before I quit 
you. I think I need not tell you, my dear Jessie, that I love you ; 
you are, mdeed, the only girl I do love. Our minds and tastes are 
so similar, your person and ways are so attractive, that it would 
have been the grossest blindness on my part had it been otherwise. 
But I cannot — and I dare say you would despise me if I did — ^I can- 
not break forth into those extravagant utterances which novelists tell 
us are common on occasions like this. That my love is deep and 

in. 
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iriseere j<m must believe, but it does not nut away with mf 
reason; and while I feel most strongly the importance of the 
declaration I am making, I know very well what I am saying, 
and what I mean — in one word, I want yon to be my wife. Toa 
have seen something now of what I am — ^yoa will, therefore, 
know if I am fitted to make yon happy ; and, in replying to my 
request, I know yon will deal frankly witSi me. Maidenly modesty 
is all very good ; bnt when a young giri has to utter her senti- 
ments at a moment like this, I cannot approve of that shyness, 
tind even hypocrisy, which these same novelists tell us of. The 
matter is by far too momentous for anything bnt ope^Tiess and 
straightforwardness. Now, Jessie, may I hqpe to call you my 
tfwn Jessie ? Will you return my affection, and become my 
wife ? " 

Blowly, calmly, deliberately, and gravely, yet very kindly, yea, 
«ven with a yearning tenderness, did William Afnslie make this 
confession of his love to the fair young creature at hia side ; and 
«he listened with pleasure, deep, unfathomable pleasure, for her 
heart was his long ago ; and though he had never spoken thus 
before, she knew she was dear to him. ' When he finished, he had 
not long to wait for her reply, tiiough a bright, burning blush did 
suffuse her face, as she drew it into the shadow. 

" William," she said, softly, yet firmly, " it would be vain and 
foolish in me to deny that your words are pleasant to me ; bnt 
have you considered «11 tilings carefully when you ask me to 
become your wife? You know who I am, und how far I am 
beneath you in station. Have you looked at this in all its 
bearings, and are you prepared to encounter the opinions of your 
friends 7 Remember that they share neither your feelings nor 
perhaps your sentiments. Rank and social position may be 
everything in their eyes, though in yours they are not all in all. 
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Now, filioald your father, for instance, when he knows I am ih« 

daughter of his hutler, oppose our anion, what " 

*' I have little fear on that head," answered her lover, seeing 
her hesitate. ** It is tme I know v^y little of my father, having 
never, I may say, seen him till lately ; but I cannot suppose him 
to be one who would object to the happiness and welfare of his 
son, simply because the woman of my choice is not the daughter 
of such and such a family. But if he should be so unreasonable, 
I cannot see it to be my duty to yield to him, and will rather seek 
for myself an independence, if you will consent to be mine on such 
terms.'' 

<* I am satisfied,'* returned Jessie, frankly. *' If my poor heart, 
with all its faults, as well as its afiections, is of value in your eyes, 
it is yours. Yes, William,** she added, stopping, and turning 
towards him a look of the fondest regard, ** I will be your wife 1** 

In a moment his arms encircled her, and he drew her towards 
his bosom, where she nestled most confidingly. It was a period 
of exquisite silence not to be broken by words. He bent his 
head and imprinted the first kiss on her lips. A sob of happiness 
was the only sound that was heard as thus they remained in a long, 
firm embrace ; and then did Ainslie lift up his head to where the 
moon beamed down upon them from her blue throne on high. He 
lifted it up, and called upon the great Father above to smile on 
them, and give them his blessing. 

There, under that solemn starry canopy, did these two young 
healthy hearts swear devotion to each other, and promise to be 
troe. But promises were unnecessary. They had full and un- 
limited confidence in each other, knew the high principles of each 
other*8 nature, and therefore feared not for change or unfaith- 
fulness. 

On his side, all was manliness und candour ; on hers, all free 
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anhidden acknowledgment. She was above the nsnal silly bash- 
fhlness of maidens. Her choice, she knew, was a worthy one, 
and she was not ashamed to own it ; bnt while strained closely to 
that generous heart, and hnng over by that noble countenance, 
she feared not to tell how dear he was to her — how, from the hoar 
she first beheld him, she admired him, and how at that moment 
she loved him with the deepest love. 

earth ! earth 1 toilsome and sonl-wearying as thou art, there 
are moments spent on thy surface which redeem all thy other 
hours of wretchedness — ^moments when the old Eden happiness 
comes back, and human hearts are filled with balmy drops of 
gladness. 

Such moments were those now passed by William Ainslie and 
Jessie Melville, as they sauntered back and forward beneath the 
old elms, looking joyously into the fair future that was opening 
before them. Brilliant and fascinating was that scene as it spread 
itself out before their eyes — ^a landscape of sunshine and glory, 
serenity and love. 

Alas, for human pictunngs of life*s scenery ! Very soon did 
clouds and shadows gather around their path. For the one there 
came even on the morrow a sharp fiery ordeal, and for the other 
was speedily prepared a thorny path of suffering and self-sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A STOBM. 



r 



the sncceeding morning, Sir William AInsIie eat in his 
lihrary in Queen Street. It was a lofty room, luxuriously 
furnished, well stored with hooks of elegant hinding, the 
walls adorned with pictures hy the best painters, and every odd 
comer filled by busts of celebrated men. A large fire burned in 
the- grate; for it was March, and the mornings were cold. Close 
by the fire, in a capacious easy chair, reclined the baronet in his 
dressing-gown. 

He was a fine-looking man Sir William : tall, stately, and im- 
posing. His forehead was lofty, his features regular and even 
pleasant, though they wanted not several lines of severity and 
inflexible firmness. His eye was large and piercing; his com- 
plexion was neither fair nor dark ; his hair, once thick and bushy, 
was now thin and streaked with grey, showing his full developed 
head to advantage. His nature was well indicated by his outward 
appearance. He.was, on the whole, a generous, kind, and benevo- 
lent man; but when thwarted or opposed in his projects or ideas, 
he was at once passionate and unrelenting. Family pride was his 
besetting sin. The honour of his house he would guard with the 
utmost sacredness; add to preserve what was, in his eyes, its 
purity, he would unhesitatingly sacrifice every private or individual 
inclination, however strong. 

As he sat in the attitude of reflection, looking steadfastly at 
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the fire, the door opened with a slight noise, and his son entered 
the apartment. A stranger looking at both could see nothing 
between them to betoken such close relationship. Both were, 
indeed, tall and well proportioned; bat the youth had not the 
steadliness nor stiffness of his father, neither were his features 
cast in the same mould. Equally manly in expression, he wanted 
those lines of severity and haughty bearing which characterised 
Sir William. His appearance was altogether gentle and winning, 
inore mild and attractive. A child or a beggar did not shrink 
from the glance of his eye, for in its dark shining depths they 
saw reflected the finer feelings of humanity. 

On approaching to where his father sat, Sir William turned 
towards him with a cordial expression, and motioned him to be 
Seated in a vacant chair on the other side of the hearth. 

** I sent for you here this morning," he began, ** because I 
wished some conversation with you on an important subject. I 
hope you have no engagement which requires your presence 
^sewhere?'* 

''None whatever, sir," answered William; ''and if I had, I 
should hatd considered myself bound to postpone it, in order to 
attend you." 

*' Nay, this is not necessary. The sulject, though of importance, 
could have been discussed at another time ; but as I was at leisure 
this morning, I thought it a fitting opportunity, and since the 
time suits us both, so much the better. Another reason, however, 
why this morning should be devoted to the subject is, that it is 
your birthday. Yoa are to-day twenty-five years of age, and 'tis 
time you thought of marrying. It was to i^ak of this that I sent 
for you. Have you had no thoughts on this matter yet ? " 

"Well, I must say I hnye," a^nBwerQd YfilUaiS> vfiik a laugh 
und a slight blu)^. 
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«« I thought so," resamed his father, with a pleased look ; "and 
at yoar age it is a very proper matter for consideration. I have 
no idea of very yonng men entering the married state. The 
position is too important to he assumed without prudenoe and 
mature judgment ; hut you are now, I consider, old enough and 
wise enough to occupy it.*^ 

^*I am truly glad you have such an opinion of me sir,'* rejinned 
Ainslie ; "for, to tell the truth, I meant to speak to you in a ^ 
or two on this very matter. The fact is, I wish to marry as soon 
as conyenient for all parties." 

"My dear hoy, I am delighted to hear it," exclaimed Sir 
William, ruhhing his hands with great animation. " The ha^^ 
event can take place after we are properly settled at Broomfield 
Park. The old house at the Grange can he easily put in order 
for your accommodation, and we shall he within easy riding dis- 
tance of each other. But has Grace consented to this sudden 
completion of her happiness ?" 

'* Grace I" echoed WilHam, with a fixed look at his father. 

"Yes, Grace," continued his parent. "Has she given you to 
suppose that she is willing to have the ceremony performed so 
soon ?" 

"I do not understand you," said William. Do you allude to 
my cousin ?" 

" Of course I do ; who else hut your cousin could I allude to I" 

"G hut, sir, you are mistaken. The lady I refer to is not 
Grace ;" and William smiled at the error into which his &they 
had fallen. 

"Not Grace?" echoed Sir William in his turn, while a look of 
blank amazement showed itself upon his &ce. 

"No," replied Ainslie. "Grace and I have always been very 
good friends, but nothing more. The thought of marrying her 
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never crossed my mind — ^mdeed, I never thought of marriage at 
all till within the last few months, because I was never in love till 
then." And he again laughed, partly at his own words, and 
partly at his father's bewildered stare. 

''And who is the lady to which you refer?" asked the latter^ 
as soon as he had recovered from the shock. 

His son replied by narrating the incidents we have detailed in 
the preceding chapters. Sir William listened like one thunder- 
struck. He offered no interruption, but sat like a statue, astonish- 
ment evidently keeping him silent. But when the youth concluded 
by confessing the engagement of the preceding night, he suddenly 
burst out vehemently — 

''Good heavens, sir, are you mad?" he exclaimed, while a 
wrathful expression gathered on his brow. 

"I hope not," returned William, puzzled to account for his 
father's anger. " Why should you think so ? " 

" But you are not in earnest ?" continued Sir William. " Yon 
don't mean to say that the most distant idea of marrying this 
obscure girl ever entered your head. 

" No) sir," answered Ainslie, somewhat indignant at the eon<r 
tempuous manner in which his father allude to Jessie ; " I never 
had the most distant idea of it. When the idea did come, it was 
very near and close indeed — ^in short, sir, it is my strongest desire." 

Sir William sat upright in his chair, and gazed fixedly at his 
son. At length he seemed to realize the fskoi that he was actually 
in earnest, and, in the calmness of rage, said slowly— > 

" Well, what do you mean to do ?" 

" Make Jessie Melville my wife," was the reply. 

" Are you resolved on that ? " 

" Certainly. Have I not told you that I have promised her to 
do so?" 
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" Ton are perfectly resolTed upon it ? " 

" Perfectly. Why should you doubt it ; or why should it be 
otherwise ? 

Sir William's fieuse absolutely grew livid, his mouth was firmly 
eompressed, his eyes flashed fire, and, starting up and clenching 
his hand in the other's fietce, he thundered forth — 

"This marriage shall never take place;" 

Amazed at such outrageous conduct, William drew back his 
chair, and rising, confronted his father. He was getting angry, 
but still he was puzzled by such violence, and he asked, while his 
eye steadily gazed into the excited orb of his parent — 

''And why shall it never take place ? " 

"Why I " roared Sir William ; "have you to inquire why ? Do 
you think for a moment that my family is to be disgraced by such 
a base union as this? Is the blood of the Ainslies to be contami- 
nated by the impure puddle of a peasant ? Can the head of such 
a noble house ever mate with a low, artful, designing wretch, 
that- " 

"Stop, sir," interrupted his son angrily; "slander not a per- 
son of whom you know nothing. Did I not inform you of her 
goodness and her worth, her " 

" Yes ; but did you not also inform me that she was the daughter 
of my butler; that her mother was your mother's waiting maid?" 

" That I do not deny; but where is the incompatibility of worth 
and respectability with such a parentage? If the girl is well 
educated, intelligent, pure, and affectionate, what matters it who 
her parents were, or what their position in life ?" 

"It matters everything, sir," said Sir William sternly ; " It is 
an infiringement of social arrangements so preposterous that none 
but a fool or an idiot would ever contemplate it. Whatever may 
be the character of this girl, however good and virtuous she may 
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It was in reality his great life-plan. To aeeomplish it, he had 
laboured and contrived while his son was yet an in&nt; it had 
been his day dream ever since ; and now to have it suddenly dis- 
peUed, and such a mde reality substituted for it, was more than 
his imperious and aristocratic nature could bear. 

Ainslie, seeing this degrading exhibition of passion, was about 
to leave the room, but his &ther sprang forward and grasped him 
by the breast. 

''Stop, sir," he exclaimed fiercely; ''you do not leave this 
spot till you apologise for your insolence, and promise to mariy 
your cousin." 

''Marry my cousin, and desert my betrothed! Where would 
my honour be then ? Father, it is you who would bring disgrace 
upon our fftmily by counselling your son to be a villain, placing, 
forsooth, a paltry pedigree and a worthless genealogy before truth 
and justice, and manly faith ! For shame, sir ; for shame ! If 
you can forget yourself thus, I cannot ; and rather than comply 
with your base desire, I would work for my bread by the com- 
monest and hardest labour. Let me go from you now, and, if yon 
wish it, for ever." 

Blinded by passion,, Sir William, instead of quitting his grasp, 
clutched at his son's throat with his other hand, evidently intend- 
ing to strangle him. Had Ainslie been less powerful he might 
have succeeded, for his assault was sudden and very desperate ; 
but he was a strong youth, and with a violent effort he forced his 
father to release him. They struggled and wrestled on the floor 
till the centre table was overturned with a crash that brought 
Lady Ainslie into the room.' A servant or two were about to 
follow her, but seeing the position of her husband and son, she had 
sufficient presence of mind to forbid them, and hastily closing the 
door, she stood in amazement awaitmg the issue. 
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would unite the two estates, and make the name and &mily of 
Ainslie the highest in the county. 

To accomplish this, he sent his son to be brought up with his 
aunt in Edinburgh, trusting that the youthful association of the 
two cousins would in due time ripen into love, and thus the 
marriage of conyenience would have a basis of affection. He 
never doubted that matters would run in this desirable channel. 
When, therefore, he learned Uiat not only had his son no love for 
Grace, but had actually engaged himself to another — and this a 
low-bom, penniless girl — and was fixedly resolved on marrying 
her, the terrible disappoinuuent caused him to give way to the 
rage which we have described. 

We return to Ainslie, who, when he rushed into the street, 
wandered on he knew not whither. To a nature like his, the 
stormy scene with his father, and the xmworthy earth-bom con- 
siderations, togeth^ with the base-bom proposals he had made to 
him, came with a saddening power. From his high-point view he 
could see the utter littleness of the motives which actuated Sir 
William, and he sighed to think that one so gentlemanly should 
yield to such spurious ideas. He loathed, utteriy loathed, the 
temptation that had been tiirown in his way, and before which it 
was expected he should ML. The very thought that his father 
hoped he would forsake Jes»e and marry his cousin, for the sake 
of rank and wealth, maddened him, and he sped on, «s if to get 
quit of the hideous idea. 

On leaving the house he had turned west, and in a &W minutes 
had passed along the. Dean Bridge, and pursued his aimless way 
on the Queensferry Boad. He passed several people, but saw thraa 
not, being too deeply and sadly absorbed in his own reflections. 

On he went, farther and iaxiher, till at last the fresh western 
breeze cooled his heated brow, and drove some of the despairinic 
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ihonghis from his heart. Looking np, he beheld the gray towers 
of Craigcrook, and the dark hill of Corstorphine rising behind 
them. On that woody eminence he strolled abont all the day, 
thinking what coarse to adopt — ^whether to tell Jessie at once of 
what had occnrred, or wait to see if his father would retnm to 
better and more Christian feelings. He resolved on the former, 
as the shades of early twilight descended on the hill, and he 
slowly took his way back to the city, the lights of which were 
beginning to show themselyes. 

In his excitement, he had tasted nothing all the day ; but now, 
Hke ^at Divine Man who spent forty days and nights on another 
hill in the far-off land of Palestine, \tfestling, too, with temptation^ 
he felt ''an hungered." It wanted nearly two hours of eight when 
he reached the west end of Princess Street ; he therefore repaired 
to u public^house in the Qrass Market, where he got some refresh- 
ment, and stretching himself on the longsettle before the fire, was 
soon &st asleep. 

Eight o'clock was pealing all oyer the city when he awoke ; so, 
hastily jumping up, he paid his little reckoning, and in a fbw 
minutes was half running up the Bow, fearfiil tiiat he would be 
too late to meet Jessie when she left the work-room. 

He reached the accustomed comer, but no Jessie was ikcre ; he 
darted down the close, but the windows of Uie folding shop were 
dark ; he was then too late, she must be away home. 

He proceeded down the Oanongate, entered the well known 
alley — dark as ever, but now familiar as a home — and made his 
way up the long stair. A light streamed from Mrs, Melville's 
open door, several forms glided to and fro in the little apartment. 
He entered it. Everything was liung with white. Jessie sat in 
a comer with her face concealed by her hands. 

Mrs. Melville was dejU) 1 
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CHAPTEB V. 



DEATH-BED BEYBLATIOHB. 




BOUT the very tiine that William Ainslie entered hia 
father's library, on the morning referred to in the last 
chapter, Jessie Melville was going home to break&st. 
Having let herself in with her lateh-kej, as osoal, she was sur- 
prised to find her mother still in bed, the fire nnlighted, and no 
preparations for the morning meal. 

'< Jessie, is that yon ?" was spoken by her mother in a feebU 
Toice from the bed. 

** Yes, mother,*' was the reply. ** Are you nnwell this morning, 
that yon are not up ? *' and she proceeded anxiously to the bed-side. 

^'0, Tm very ill," responded Mrs. Melville, in a strange, 
unnatural tone; ''very ill indeed, and I doot I'll never be 
better." 

Greatly alarmed, the young girl drew aside the curtains, and 
beheld her mother in a state of great mental excitement. 

''What is the matter?" she exclaimed hurriedly. "Where 
do you feel pain 9" 

"Ohl here," answered the sufferer, placing her hand on her 
left side, and groaning heavily. 

" Shall I go for a doctor ?" 

" It wad maybe as wed, though I fear he can dae me 
nae guid. I think I ken what's the matter wi' me, and if I'm 
right, a' the doctors in Edinburgh canna save me." 
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Jesrie VBB gone ere she had done speaking, and retained in a 
few minutes with a kind-looking middle-aged gentleman^ wdl 
known in the district for his professional skill and large benevolent 
heart. He went forward to the bed, felt the patient's pulse, asked 
a few qoBB&mSf and sadly shook his head. 

^'Dinna fear to tell me the warst, sir/' said Hrs. MelTille, 
looking earnestly np in his £EMe. " If I'm dying, as I believe X 
am, it is of great importanea that I should ken." 

'* Dying 1 " echoed Jessie, with a wild cry. ** 0, mother, talk 
not in this way. Snrdy, sir," she continued, taming to the 
doctor pleadingly, ** yon cannot think that death is coming ? It 
Is but a fftinting^t ; she has had several of late." 

The doctor answered Jessie's pathetio appeal with a sad, tender 
look. ''My dear yoong lady," he said, ^*I wish I conld comfort 
yon with words of hope, but it is imposmble. Your mother's 
disease is hi the heart, and if I read the ^rmptoms ri^tly, she 
can live only for a few hours longer. I can give her something 
to reUeve her pain in some degree, but the swift messenger is on 
his way*— he will be here soon, and will claim his own." 

In an agony of grief, Jessie threw herself on the bed, and 
clasped her mother in her arms. 

** Dinna tak on sae, my bonny bairn," said Mrs. Melville, sadly ; 
** it's the will o' Providence, and we maon submit. Pnuse be to 
His name that He hasna called me away in a moment, for then I 
shouldna hae done the justice which I can yet dae. Maybe it's a 
sign that my penitence is accepted, and my great sin blotted out. 
You say I might live for some hours ?" she eontmued, taming 
eagerly to the doctor. 

''Yes, that is my opinion," returned he; "but do not excite 
yourself so much. If I mistake not, mental distress of a severe 
kind has hastened the issue," 
rv. 
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''Yon are perfectly richt, sir," said the invalid, with a gigh; 
'' bat it's past noo« My burdened lieart, that has lang held its 
dark secret when conscience wanted to draw it oot> has yielded at 
last, and the battle's ower. Nae mair will I suffer the pain that 
for months has burned in my breasti and naebody kenn'd but 
myseL Weeli weel) wrang daein* canna escape pumsbment, and 
if I've sinned, I've suffered: But it's ower noo, it's ower nod. 
The wrang shall be made richt, and then it matters not hoo suae 
the swift messenger you speak of comes for his ain.'* 

The good doctor said nothing to these strange words> He saw 
there was a mystery and a sin alluded to, but it wais evidently to 
others, and not to blm,- that the revelation was to be itnade. He 
sought not, therefore, to intrude upon the sorrows and confessions 
cf the penitent ; but giving the dying woman some n^edicine, and 
leaving more to be administered at intervals, he took bis departure^ 
kindly but firmly refusing the fee that Jessie would have forced 
upon his acceptance. 

Scarcely had he gone, and the poor girl returned to the bedside, 
than Mrs. Melville, in a calm, steady voice, the result evidently 
of a high and holy resolution, thus addressed her : — 

'* Sit doon, Jessie, and listen to me, for I hae a terrible story 
to tell ; and, oh t if after you hear it yon canna forgie me, dinna 
curse me ; for i am dying, and it's an awful thing to be chased oot 
o' the world by the curses o' them we hae wranged. Promise me 
this, my sweet lassie. I deserve your anger, and danma look 
for your pardon ; but your reproaches wad be ill to thole in my 
last moments — you that I hae loved and doated on five-and-twenty 
years. Oh promise me, Jessie, that ^u winna curse me when 
you }cen what 1 hae to tell ?" 

Utterly bewildered by these words, Jessie could only look with 
amazement on her mother's face. '* Curse you, mother!" she 
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tfud, "&r what should I corse you ? Have you not been the best 
and kindest of mothers to me ? Have you not striven beyond 
your power to edueate me above my station ? and '* 

<*Stop, stop," interrupted Mrs. Melville. <at's true I hae 
done my best to make you fit ^r another rankt and maybe that 
will help now to set things rioht ; but for a* that, I hae deeply 
wranged you, as yon will sune learn. Onfy, I wad like to hear 
you say that you will no kill me wi' reproaches, for oh I reproaches 
frae your lips wad kill me." 

<* Unnecessary as such a pronuse is» my dear mother,'' re« 
sponded Jessie, through h^ tears, *' if it comfort you in any way, 
I cordially give it. It is impossible that you can have injured me 
to any extent ; but if you had, and a thousand times deeper tiian 
your fancy snggesfe^ never, never would I utter a reproachful 
word." 

** Bless you, bless yoo, my gentle lassie ; it's just like you ; aye 
ready to speak kindly, and spare them that harm ye. Impossible 
that I hae injured you ! Na, it's no impossible ; for, alack, it's 
ower true. But listen to my words, and let the secret that ha9 
been in my breast, and tortured it for twenty-five years, be revealed. 
But, first, gie me some mair o' that medicine, for I find I need it." 

Wondering, and altogether at a loss to understand the meaning 
of such language and hints, ttie young girl silently handed the 
medicine to the sufferer, ^d sat down close by the bed to await 
the promised communication. After a few long-drawn sighs, and 
an effort to attain composure, tiie old woman spoke — 

*' You mind yon Sabbath morning when— when William Ainslia 
cam to his breakfast? I telt him our history. Maist o't ye 
kenned before, but some o't ye didna, 'and the maist important o't 
wasna even telt at that time. 

<* Last nicht, when your birth-days were spoken about, you 
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seemed sorpcised that I never telt yon that Leddy Ainslie and 
mysel* bad bairns in ae niebt. I bad a reason for saying naething 
aboot ity and, gnid kens, a stnmg reason it was. If Sir William 
Ainslie desired ae thing mair than anither, it was to bae a male 
heir, and this a' the servants kenned. Lang and lang be thought 
be was to be disappointed, bnt at last the leddy's size proclaimed 
ibe joyful nmre. James Melville and I bad been married the year 
before, and I was in the same way. 

« Weel, on a stormy Maxeb nicht, when the wind and ndn was 
beaj;in* on the wa*8 o' the anld boose* and makin' the windows 
rattle, I telt James that be bad better gang for the doctor, for I 
wasna weel. He kenned fine what was the matter, sae be got np, 
and on wi* bis claes, and let bimsel* oot by the gard«n door. 
Everything was quiet in the boose, for the servants w«re a* in bed. 
My leddy's bedroom was at the same end, for she expected to be 
delivered soon, and bad come there to be fiuther firae the noise. « 

'< It wasna very lang till Dr. Sharp came into the room where I 
was. James bad let him in by the back way, and was handin' bis 
horse at the yett, for be bad just come bame frae seein' somebody, 
and badna time to pit it into the stable. Weel, no mony minntes 
after, my bairn was bom — a fine, strong, bealthy-looking son — 
and the doctor was gaun doon stairs to waukin* the boosekeeper 
to dress it, when a ery was beard in my leddy's raonu The 
doctor ran in wi' tbe licbt in bis band, and there was the leddy in 
the same state as mysel'. 

" It was a' ower in twa minutes, for it was nae mair than that 
when the doctor came back to my bedroom wi' her wean in bis 
bands. He seemed awfu' putten aboot, but I bad little time to 
notice it, for he had laid doon bis fkce to my ear, and telt me in a 
whisper that the laird bad promised bim £500 if tbe badm was t 
son. Now, says be, it's no a son^ bat yours is a son ; take Jrou 
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hers, and gie me yours to carry baek to t^e leddy, aad Tse gie 
yoa the half o' the fire hunder. I was h^wildered, a&d believe, if 
I had gotten time to think, I wadoa hae done sic a thing ; but 

before I conld say aye or no, the doctor had taen the laddie frae 

> 

my side, and left the hisaie in its place* 

<< My leddy, it seems, had been in a faint a' ibis time, and 
before she was oot o*t the change had been made, and she kenned 
naething aboot it. When the doctor cam through my room again, 
to rouse the servants, I cried bf my bairui and he \M me, for 
God's sake, to hand my tonguci *It will be as well taen care o* 
as if you had it yonrseF, he said, 'and be tbo Laird o' Broomfield 
Park into the bargain. What needs ye pit yourser aboot; 
naebody kens what's done, and, forbyct there*s tBe five bander 
that I'll half wi' you/ " 

" He said nae mair. The next minute the servants cam to 
help baith me and my leddy ; and after the thing was done, and 
naething said, aisl a* body. Sir WilUam among the rest, was 
rejoicing about the young heir, I was feared to t^U hoo it was, saa 
I keepit the lassie, and let my leddy hae my ajn bairn/* 

"Merciful heaven !'* exclaimed Jessie, who now comprehended 
the matter ; and that girl was-^— ** 

'^YourselV my hinnie, your ainsel*. But oh, ye ken, ye pro- 
mised no to curse me. • • . Yon are silent; yon are cursing ma 
in your heart." 

" No, no,*' said the poor bewildered girl ; "I was only overcome 
by the strange intelligence* Then William Ainslie ia your son ? " 

"Yes, my ain, my long-lost baisn; The first moment I saw 
him there was something that thrilled through a' my heart, though 
I hadna seen him since he was an infant. After the &mily gaed 
away to France, I heard nae mair o' him, though wae, wae was I 
to part frae him. A bunder times was I just on the point o' 
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tellin* a*, and gettin* my ain back again ; but the thonght that a 
son 0* mine wad be laird o* Broomfield Park keepit me frae dain' 
it, and I let them gang. 0, it was a wicked deed, and sair hae I 
been punished for it.*' 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of Jessie Melville 
(for by this name we will still call her) when such an astounding 
levelation as this was made to hor. 

In the thrill and whirl of excitement her mind was a perfect 
chaos ; but amid the confusion and distraction, one recollection 
shone like a gleam of steady light — it was the remembrance that 
she was betrothed to Ainslie, and, whatever occurred in their 
social positions, she would not be separated from him. This was 
a sweet thought ; she threw herself into the outstretched arms of 
Mrs. Melville, as she lay yearning for a word bf pardon, and 
assured her of her entire forgiveness. 

<*It was a sore temptation,'* urged the beautiful girl, extenu- 
atingly ; *' and it came and passed so hurriedly. It was more an 
impulse than a deliberate act." 

** 1 wish I could think sae,*' murmured the self-accusing one» 
** but I doot it. It*s the knowledge that I*m on my death-bed 
that has wrung the truth frae me now. E?er • since I kenn'd wha 
our young freend was, I trembled for fear the truth should come 
oot. Mony and mooy a time did I yearn to throw my arms about 
his neck, and tell him I was his mother ; but I hadna the heart 
to deprive him o* what he has lang thought his rank and title, sae 
guid and kind as he was to us when he didna ken onything about 
us. I was proud o* him, but durstna own him.*' 

'' Yes, he is a noble, generous youth,'* said Jessie, delighiad 
to speak in her lover's praise, *' and it would be a pity to see 
him removed from his high position. He is better able to support 
the rank than me ; let us just remain as we have been«" 
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'^"'* In tide 6a§6 maun that be,*' said Mrs. Melvilfc, with energy. 

9 

** Truth and justice to a' parties demand that you claim your ain. 
In that little box on the green table you will find papers to prove 
your birth. I got an acknowledgment o' the hail matter frae Dr. 
6harp, and gied him the same, in ease it might h6 necessary « 
after a% to precis the truth. Last night, after you and William 
gaed out, I sat doon and wrote a short history o' the matter, and 
signed it ; so that a* that ye hae to dae, after I'm awa', is to ca* i 
upon Sir William, your father, and pit the papers into his hand. . 
If he's no satisfied wi' them, he can gang to Br. Sharp, if he's 
still living, and hell tell him that'iny story is true. I wad send 
for Sir William himsel', and tell him ; but I canna brave his 
anger in my last minutes. 

'< Oh, sair did I strive to conceal this, and keen was I to 
prevent it frae coming to light," continued the dying woman, as 
Jessie sat silent and stupified* '< It was the fear o' discovery 
that garred me no let ye gang to be a governess in Mrs, Fer- 
guson's. You are sae like your mother, that I thought the 
resemblance wad be traced. But it's in vain to work against 
ProTidence. Nane need expect to hide Git a iiecret as mine lang« 
They may, wC a sair fecht, do it sae lang as health and life last ; 
but when they come to a bed o' death, theyjdauma, oh J they 
dauma carry it ony farther. Speak to m© again, Jessie darling. 
Xiet me hear your sweet voice ance mair, for I find I shall no 
hear it lang." 

Jessie again sprang up, and embraced with passionate affection 
her whom she still called mother, whispering, at the same time, 
words of comfort in her ear. 

"Would you like to see William?" she asked, as the thought 
struck her. 
. ..^'Yes," answered Mrs. Melville, mournfully; **but there's nao 
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time for that. He'll no be here till eight, and afore that I shall 
be fiur awa ; and maybe it's better that I shooldna see him again^ » 
for he micht look eaoldly on me wh^ he kens I'm his mother. 
0» Jessie dear, break the news gently to him ; and when you are 
in the place he now fills, and he a pnir penniless orphan, dinna 
forget to be kind to him; dinna see him want; mind hoo he 
brought you home that nicht in the snaw, and sent a' enr things 
np firae the pawnbroker's, forbye oiidering us plsaliy, haith at the 
grocer's and the butcher's." 

.''And never, never will I forget it," said &e girl, while a glow 
dl enthusiasm flucdlied her lovely fietee. '* I loved him from that 
hour, I love him still, and will love him for ever. Yoo are loy 
mother still," she continued, while she hid her &oe in Mrs. 
!Melville's bosom. ''Last n^ht he told me he loved me, a;ad 
, asked me to become his wife ; I promised, and in the holy moon- 
light we pledged ourselves to each other. That pledge is as sacred ' 
to me, and will be as joyfidly fialfilled as before. Still then, O 
still, you an my mother." 

"Father in heaven, I thank Thee," faltered Mrs. Melville, in* 
accents of gratitude. " This i^ what I wished for and prayed for.' 
May the dying blessing o' a pair erring but repentant woman rest ' 
on you baith 1 Now I can die happy, fiir happier than I deserved." 

The shock of joy caused by the knowledge of Jessie's engage- 
ment to William, was more thai) Mrs. Melville could sustain, and 
as she uttered these words, she died — calmly, peacefully died. 

So gently did the swift messenger enter and fulfil his mission, 
that Jessie, who still lay with her head on her bosom, knew not 
that the stroke had descended — ^knew not that she whom she had 
always considered her mother, and whom she still loved with all a 
daughter's affection, was enfolded in the cold, close embrace of 
death. But the dreadful silence and stiUness alarmed her, and 
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looking snddenlj np, the fixed and clianged eonntenaxice met her 
new. She had never seen death before, bat its aspect cannot be 
mistaken, even by those who look npon it for the first time. 

The glazed eje, the rigid features, the motionless firame, told 
ber that all was over ; and that ffwe which steals over the living in 
the presence of the dead came npon her, and filled her sonl with 
its solemnity. With a gentle hand she closed the eyes of the 
corpse, kissed once again the now cold lips, spread the coverlet 
smoothly over the inanimate fonn, and withdrew to request the 
assistance of the neighbours in performing the last sad rites to the 
deceased. 

And 60 it camo to pass, that while William Ainslie traversed 
with hasty and unheeded steps the slopes of Corstorphine Hilli 
his betrothed was listening to words of momentous import to them 
both-— words which, when known to all whom they concerned, 
wonld entirely change the aspect of affairs, touch with a spell the 
dnful pride of sinfal hearts, and introduce the elements either oi 
new love or increased alienation into the bosoms of the personages 
of our story. 
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CHAPTER v.. 



THE BE80LXJTI0N. 



w 



^E cannot wonder if, on the day of Mrs. Melville's death) 
Jessie's mind was in a very bewildered and ehaotie atete. 
The suddenness of the event, and the asionnding reve- 
lations to which she had listened, threw her into such a state oi 
grief and perplexity, that she was wholly nnfit to bear any part 
in performing the sad duties of the occasion. But the kindness 
of the neighbours made the inaction of the befeaved gisi of little 
consequence. 

The Melvilles had been much respected by all the inhabitants 
of the close ; many friends, therefore, came forward to carry onl 
the necessary proceedings, and she was thus saved attempting thai 
for which she was inadequate. 

And yet she had a task to do — difficult, arduous, and important. 
It was necessary to come to some resolution, regarding the strange 
disclosures made by Mrs. Melville, before William came at 
night. 

Was she to reveal the truth at once — disclose her birth, and 

r 

invert their positions? or would she, for the present, let the 
knowledge she had acquired remain within her own bosom ? 

This was the question she had to settle in her own mind during 
the aitemoon, and, truly, it might be called a '< momentous" one. 

How few girls at her age could deal with such a matter. Any 
one of less strength of mind and decision of character,* would 
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liaye at once seized on the splendid advantage placed \dthin her 
grasp; and, thonghtless of the feelings or circnmstances of o&ers, 
asserted her claims, and demanded her rights. 

Bat Jessie Melville was a thonghtfal, considerate, unselfish 
girl. Had William Ainslie been to her a perfect stranger, she 
would have felt deeply for him in taking away his rank, and 
placing him in a low social position. How much more, Uien, 
would she hesitate, when she loved him so devotedly — ^nay, when 
she had promised to become his wife ! 

To wound such a noble heart as his, to inflict sorrow on one 
who had been so generous and kind, who had loved her when he 
knew her only as the daughter of her father's butler, and had 
sworn to give up his rank and wealth, if necessary, for her sake — 
devotedness snch as this surely demanded forbearance, nay sacri- 
fice, on her part. Love and gratitude alike prompted her to 
remain silent. 

And silent she did at length resolve to remain till they were 
married. William, she knew, put no value on rank or birth, and 
could not be annoyed by the knowledge that his bride was des- 
cended from a high family, instead of himself; nay, the pleasure 
it would afiord him to know that she had for a time made the 
sacrifice of silence for his sake, would, she was aware, outweigh 
any regret he might feel at his loss of worldly station ; besides, 
an immediate discovery of her true parentage and his true parent- 
age might, for aught she knew, throw obstacles in the way of their 
union, and this her heart violently protested against. 

This, then, was her resolution, after many hours of anxious 
reflection. Noble and womanly it was, betokening a heart of 
genuine devotion, a nature eminently feminine and heroic. 

A. woman, when most womanly, is most brave. Heal weakness 
is not an element of the female character. It is its strength of 
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affeeiioDf indiitig to aa eBdomiee of evil, aelf-daiul, and sdf- 
saerifiee* thai marka it aa goniiiie and true. 

Calnily and eonq^oaedly tban, did Jeaaie liae lo iweem her I^ 
when he entered and gased i^on the sad eeeneB of the ehamber 
of deaflL 

He naa greatly ahoeked by the andden and naeipeeted oeeur- 
renee, and eonld only fold hie betrothed in his anna in ailenoe and 
mntnal ^jfmpathy* 

At sneh a time it wonld haTO been eroel to mention the rage 
and violenoe of hia &iher when he learned of their engagement, 
j^hia mnat be pot off till a more fitting season. 

Meanwhile, he asked Jessie about her mother's iDnesa and death ; 
and as he listened to the sad story, fhey minf^ their tears 
together. CarefaOy, howoTor, did she omit aD leSsrenee to Mrs. 
Melville's eonfidSBion, though she told him how, in her last moments, 
she longed to see and bless him. Then, looking around and 
perceiving that the neighboors had left the room, she lifted her 
tearfnl eonntenance to his, and told how she had gladdened the 
dying one's heart by informing her of their engag^nent. 

*' I tmst I did no wrong in thos cheering the sonl of the 
departing," said Jessie, seeing a diade of anguish pass otoi 
Ainslie's iaee. 

<'Nay, my own Jessie,'* said William, tenderly drawing her to 
him. *< I am glad to know that yonr mother aj^roved of onranion« 
Let us renew our vows to eaeh other by the side of the dead." 

And there, in the silent room, by the dead body of his owe 
mother, did William Ainslie swear to eherish and proteot through 
life the weeping girl at his side. 

And there, too, did she, in the consdonsness that the dead oni 
by whose bed they stood was the parent of him to whom she 
pledged herself, solemnly promise to be true and constant. 
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It was an impressive moment, and deeply did its SEicredness and 
solenmitj come down npon their young hearts. 

They were interrapted by the re-entrance of the females, who 
came to keep watch through the night. 

When William departed, Jessie asked if he would conduct tho 
arrangements for the funeral, and lay the dead in the gr^ve. 

A warm clasp of the hand was the only but sufficient answer ; 
a parting embrace was exchanged on the dark stair-head, and they 
separated — she to sit by his mother's body, he to encounter tho 
frowns of her proud, hi^-bom parents. 



The funeral was ovdr. 

The Canongate churchyiu^d was the place of interment, and 
Mrs. Melville's head was laid in the grave by her unconscious son. 

Some days passed over in which AinsHe frequently visited Jessio 
in her solitary home, but as yet the scene in the library had not 
been told. Ever since that morning Sir William had studiously 
avoided his son. 

Lady AinsMe grieved over the alienation, for she loved both her 
husband and her boy* His birth had caused a welcome increase 
of Sir William's affection for herself^ and in addition to maternal 
feeling, she doubly loved him on this account. She had little 
sympathy with that pride of birth and &mily consequence which 
her husband cherished, and was, ^erefor^, not particularly averse 
to her son's marriage with Jessie, provided she was a good and 
worthy girl. 6f this, even, she was satisfied ; for she knew 
William would not have been attracted by anything but mental 
superiority, purity of character, and warmth of affection. Still, 
she feared to espouse his cause openly, and could only be a silent 
spectator of the family difference. To her Wpiam had expressed 
his unalterable resolution of fulfilling his engagement; and in h 
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own pnre, upright heart could only acknowledge that such was hid 
duty. Yet it was a seyere trial. She knew the unhending 
character of the 'baronet, and was conTinced that, rather than give 
his consent, he would sacrifice his son. 

Matters stood thus at Queen Street, when, one bright April 
afternoon, William entered Jessie's room at the dinner hour (for 
she had again returned to work)^ and requested her to have a 
walk. It was a temptation ; and as they were not very busy iu 
the work-room, she consented, and away they went« 

They were both very cheerful, Thd happy influence of tha 
balmy spring day caused their hearts to bound with freedom and 
delight. The face of the country flushing into green, the songs 
of the birds, the softness of the air, the brightness of the sky — 
all tended to animate their spirits and create a buoyancy within 
them to which both had long been strangers. 

Far away on the Braid Hills, surrounded by whins and the first 
comings of wild flowers, Ainslie told his betrothed of Sir William's 
anger and relentless opposition ; yet, as he truthfully described 
the scene, he clasped more closely her slender waist, as if by this 
silent, yet significant, token he meant to assure her that she was 
as dear to him as ever, and that, despite the unreasonable and 
sinful conduct of- his father, he would remain true to her, even 
though he sacrificed all else. 

As she listened to the painful recital, her bosom throbbed with 
mingled feelings of sadness and indignation. 

And this, she! thought, is my father^ — this cruel, stem, unfeeling 
man is my father. Ah ! little does he know that she whom he 
thus spurns and contemns is his own and only child ; but the day 
may come when the knowledge shall cause his haughty spirit to 
bend, and his hard heart to melt — when he shall yet fold to bis- 
heart the poor outgagt whom he iiovr despisesi . ,. .. 
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These bitter feelings, however, gave place to thoughts more 
gentie and genial when William spoke of the sentiments of Lad; 
Ainslie. 

''Here," she again mormnred to herself^ ''is a mother I caa 
love. How I long to throw myself npon her bosom, and receive her 
maternal embrace* This, too, may be awaiting me in the happy 
future.'^ 

** I feared this," she said sadly. ''From the first moment you 
spoke of love, I anticipated the opposition of your high -bom 
friends. Such a union as ours would be, is so unequal in the eye9 
of the world* They do not know, and therefore cannot under- 
stand, the higher equalization of the mind ; and it is in vain for 
us ever to expect their consent. But, dear William," she con- 
tinued, falteringly, "now that you }(now the price you must pay 
for being constant to me, do you repent of your engagement ? If 
you do, you may still draw back ; the path is yet open for you 

to " 

. " Jessie," exclaimed Ainslie, reproachfully, " have you such a 
mean opinion of my character as to think I would forsake you, 
because the sacrifice of worldly prospects lies before me ? Surely, 
surely, you have a higher idea of him you have sworn to love than 
your words would indicate. Speak, speak, and say you but 
jested." 

'^I did indeed but jest," she replied, touched by his ardent 
devotion; "Full well did I know that yours was a soul above 
such fears and cowardly feelings. Pray forgive me my thoughtless 
words." 

A warm, loving kiss was the token of pardon and reconciliation, 
and from that moment a perfect understanding and unlimited con- 
fidence existed between them. 

William would have ait onco left his father's house, sought a 
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fiituatioiiy and taken home his bride ; but to this Jessie xvoold no( 
consent. 

«< Do nothing rashly,** was her eonnsel. " Let as wait a little, 
and tmst in Providenee ; perhaps things may tarn oat better thai 
they at present appear; at all events there is no need for haste. 

From yottr & ' I mean Sir William's last wordsi it woold appeal 

he will not again introdaoe the sahject. I woold ^vise yoa to b6 
equally silent, and treat him with the same respeet as before." 

He conld not bat acknowledge the pradence and propriety in- 
volved in this advice, and promised to follow it for the present. 

*' What sort of a person is this coasin of yoors — this Grace 
Ferguson ? " inquired Jessie, with something like an arch ttnild 
as they came on to the Newington Bead. '< Now don't imagine 
I'm jealous," she continued, with a merry twinkle of the eye ; 
''but I confess I am carious to know how you failed to fulfil Sii 
William's expectations by falling in love with heTi seeing that yoa 
were so long associated together." 

'' Well, I like my cousin Gra^e very weD," he replied; <<she ii 
a kind-hearted creature, gentle, good-natured, and, I should fimcyi 
possessed of an afiectionate disposition ; but it was just probably 
because we had known each other so long, and lived so much with 
each other, that the idea of marrying her never crossed my mind« 
I have always looked upon her as a sister, have loved her as suohg 
and do still feel a brotherly regard for her. You would like her, ] 
know, if yon knew her ; and she, I am sure, would return th« 
regard ; for you are alike in many things, only I don't think she 
has such a strong mind and decided character. Your late hard* 
ships have given you the advantage of her there ; she has not, 
like you, been disciplined in the school of misfortune." 

** Then, had we not met, it is possible that Sir William's phmi 
would have been realized," added Jessie. 
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*' Like enough," was the reply. " Till I saw yon, no woman 
liad canght my attention, and my consin wonld haye been in no 
way distastefdl to me, thongh I mnch donbt ihe possibility of my 
ever loving her with that ardent affection which a husband ought 
io cherish towards his wife." 

**Poor thing," said Jessie, gently, "I pity her, since my 
present happiness may have been purchased at her expense." 

" Nay," returned Ainslie ; ** I don't suppose that she, any more 
than myself, thought of love or marriage. It is not every one 
who is so kind and partial as you. Possibly she knows too much 
of me to think of me as a husband." 

Jessie smiled incredulously, and mentally wondered how any 
girl could know William without loving him. Then she reverted 
to Lady Ainslie, and longed to know something more about her. 

"Your mother," she said, with an effort; "is she tall and 
stately, like Sir William?" 

" She is not very tall," l^e replied, " yet fisur from being a little 
woman. Lideej, I have been more than once struck with your 

resemblance to her • I beg pardon, did I tread upon your 

dress?" 

" Oh no," said Jessie, who had started at his last words. 

" Yes," he resumed, " the resemblance has often appeared to 

me as very marked. You have the same features, the same ex- 
pressive eye, and the same winning smile. I could almost fieincy 

that, in her youth, my mother must have been your very image." 

" Besemblances are sometimes extraordinary," remarked the 

girl, though she could understand why in this case it should be 

so ; " but here we are again on the pavement, and this delightful 

walk, like every other thing, good or bad, is at a close." 

" Yes/' answered William ; "it has refreshed and strengthened 

us ; it has discovered more of our hearts and natures to each 

v. 
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other ; its mflnenoe will follow ns into onr different spheres, and 
cause ns to battle more brayely with onr lot/* 

'< But what am I to say to Mrs. Miartin, onr forewoman, for 
being absent this afternoon ? Although I am somewhat of a 
fjEiToarite with her, yet she will be snre to scold me.*' 

<< no, it is impossible any one can scold you," said AinsHe, 
fondly. '^ One of your sweet smiles will cause the sourest and 
most austere heart to relent." 

<' Is Messrs. Chambers's establishment a very regular one ? " 
inquired he, after a moment's silence. ^* From what I know and 
have heard of the two brothers, I should suppose it is yeiy 
orderly." 

** A yery model," answered Jessie. '^ Eyerything is conducted 
according to rule ; and, what is better, the rules are strictly 
adhered to. Their faithfulness to principjie, though irksome to 
new comers, is appreciated by those who haye been long in the 
place, for the regulations are of the most beneficial kind ; they 
relate to the comfort and conyenience of the employed as well as 
to tiie interests of the employers." 

'* William and Robert Chambers haye been fortunate men. 
Their * Edinburgh Journal ' has been, and still is, I belieye, a 
most successful speculation." ' 

** And worthy are they of their success," said Jessie. ** They 
are kind-hearted and considerate in the extreme. We seldom see 
them in the folding room ; but when they do look in, we are sure 
of a pleasant word and an encouraging smile. Mr. William is the 
freest and most familiar of the two. Mr. Robert is more graye 
and thoughtful ; but both are kind, beneyolent men." 

"Do you think," asked William, musingly, "that any con- 
tributions I might send for the periodical would be accepted 9 " 

" I am sure of it," was the reply. " Whateyer has merit in it 
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they are snre to insert ; and your articles, I know, would be worth 
publishing/' 

*' Ah, you are not a cold, criticising editor, Jessie ; but yet I 
may try. * Never veiiture never win * is an old but very true 
saying, and I may need the proceeds of such work some day." 

*< Need it or not," said Jessie, laughing, ** it will do you good, 
and the world good too, to have your fine thoughts in print. How 
proudly will I fold the sheets that contain your papers." 

<< Would you not read them too ?" he asked, banteringly. 

" O yes, I would get them all by heart," was the blushing 
reply. 

The great bell of the Tron Church clock now tolled the hour of 
six right above their heads ; and they stopped at the comer of the 
High Street, for Jessie would not hear of William going home 
with her. Here, afber a few more parting words, they separated, 
happier and better in all respects for their afternoon's walk. 
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T John Knox's coniery Jessie ins oreiiaken lij Mmtj 
BidMidson and Biehard Ssndilands, her sweetheait. 
** Jessie/* exekumed Maiy, with deli^bt, *'we woie 
just gran to seek finryon. Biehaid wants to tak as to the theatre 
thenicht* Now, yon nuran gang. Yoa ken you promised to gaog 
wi' ns lang flyne." 

*< Yes, Jessie, yon canna deny that/' said Richard, manlalfy; 
** and sae I was doon the day at dinner time, and got three tickets 
for the pit. ' The Heart o' Midlothian ' is gaonna he acted, and 
Mackay is to he the Laird^o' Dnmhiedykes. What ^ we'll get ! " 

Jessie could hardly refuse such a kind offer. It was seldom, 
indeed, that she had heen in the theatre, though she was very 
fond of seeing good acting. A Scotch play was, ahove all, her 
delight, and * The Heart of Midlothian ' was a piece she had often 
longed to see ; so, as Bichard had actually got a ticket for her, 
and as the eyening was otherwise an unoccupied one, she agreed 
to go. 

Great was the delight of the warm-hearted lovers when she gave 
her consent, for she was beloved by all her acquaintance, and 
nothing pleased them better than to get her to enjoy their sports. 

At seven o'clock, therefore, the three were elbowing their way 
up the long passage to the pit of the Theatre Boyal. 

There was a great rush that night ; but having got tickets pre- 
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tioasfy, they got through with less than ordinary diffienlty, and 
were in time for a good seat in the middle of the house, and in 
front of the stage. The pit and galleries were soon filled ; but 
the boxes, having been taken through the day, were occupied more 
slowly ; and Jessie and her companions amused themselves, pre- 
vious to the rising of the curtain, by watching the gay arrivals. 

One party, in particular, arrested Jessie's attention. It con- 
sisted of an elderly gentleman, two elderly ladies, a young girl, 
and two children. 

The gentleman was a tall, fine-ldoking man, handsome and 
imposing in his appearance. 

One of the ladies bore a striking resemblance to him. Any one, 
in fact, would have thought her a sister, or at least a yerj near 
blood relation. 

l^he other lady was mild and prepossessing in her appearance. 
Her features were still regular and very pleasant, giving the idea 
that, in youth, she must have been a beautiM woman. She bore 
no semblance "of being haughty or proud. Her dress was fine, 
jet plain — ^neat and good, rather than showy — ^in short, she 
seemed a person which all ranks would admire and love ; at least, 
so thought Jessie Melville, as she k>oked iong and fixedly upon 
her, after the party to which she belonged had got themselves 
comfortably seated in their box. 

Bujb when she did at length suffer her eye to pass from the old 
lady, and rest on the face of the young girl who sat by her side, 
an imaeeountable feeling of sympathy and pity filled her heart. 

The countenance on which she gazed was lovely, but oh I how 
pale ! What a listless melancholy was settled on that fine, intel- 
ligent-looking face I 'How dull and heavy the eye, and how sad 
the expression ! 

" Poor girl," said Jessie to herself, '* some deep grief i^ 
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weighing down your young spirit, and all the heavieif that it i& 
concealed. No friend seems to possess yonr confidence'; that sad 
and sditaiy air tells me that you sorrow and suffer alone and in 
secret." 

From time to time, as the piety proceeded, Jessie cast com- 
passionate glances towards the young creature who had so strongly 
interested her, and often she wondered who she was, and n^iat^the 
cause of h^ grief *might be. 

That nighl; Mackay was in capital trim, and gave^is Dumbie- 
dykes with more than his usual exquisite [finish. The drama 
interested Jessie greatly, and woke in her breast every emotion^ 
from the deepest sorrow to the most uncontrollable mirth. The 
sublime heroism of Jeanie Deans, the madness and miseiy of 
Madge Wildfire, the royal bearing and generosity of the Queen^ 
the rough yet genuine feeling of Batcliff, the sacred sorrow of 
Darid Deans, and the ^'Jeanie, woman 1*' of the loTe-stricken 
Laird, alternately moved her to laughter and tears. 

It was a full house, and heartily did the audience* enter into the 
spirit of the scenes depicted on the stage. Many a tribute of 
admiration, many a roxmd of applause, did the popular performers 
receive, indebted for the same as much to the nationality of the 
play as to their own efforts. 

Yet could Jessie notice, that while all enjoyed themselves to the 
full, the melancholy of the young girl still clung to her. 

At times a smile flitted for an instant over her face, but it 
passed away in a moment, and the settled sadness remained. The 
mimic scene appeared to have little interest for her, and failed to 
draw her away from the recollection of her darkly-brooding sorrow. 

Between the drama and the farce, when the spectators were free 
to converse among themselves, Jessie was statled to hear a vdea 
behind her say— 
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** Bow bad Miss Gx&oe looks the nicht ! '* 

*^Aj, yes/* itaid another, to whom the remark had been made; 
*^ Pair thing, I doot^she's in a sair way. She eats naething ; and 
monya tone when I gang into her room, she's sitting greeting like 
to break her heart." 

« What cm be the matter wi* her 9 '' asked the other. 

" Weel, it's no for me to say,*' was the reply ; " but I've my 
ain thochts aboot it. I think Mr. Williaon is the cause o' a' ; for 
since ever he went to France to the &mily she's never been hersel'. 
To be sure, he's back again : but though he ca's gey aften; he 
doesna seem to baud ony wark wi' Miss Grace forby ordinar. Now, 
onybody wi' half an e'e may see. that she's in love wi' him — at 
least, I'm far wrang if that's no the cause o' her wae looks and 
lang-drawn sighs." 

<• What a pity but Mr. WiHiam could see hoo the land lay," 
remarked the other. He'U gang fax and seek lang, afore he meets 
wi' SIC anifliefr as Miss Grace. They wad answer ane anither to a 
naething;" 

<*Aye, he's weel worthy o' her, though she has few equals," 
reqKmded the second speaker.- '^ Mr. William is a fine young 
gentl^nan-— sae kind and sae guid. What a blithe hoose ours used 
to be when he lived in it. We were a' vexed when he went away ; 
and, to my thinkings the place hasna been the same since syne." 

^* O Maggie," was the tender rejoinder,, after a pause, '' what a 
thing it maun be to love, and no to be loved in return. I'm sure, 
if you hadna telt me that you liked me, I wad hae been in a bonny 
state. Pair Miss Grace, how I pity her f" 

Miss Grace and Mr. William. Could it be AinsUe and his 
cousin to whom the speakers referred ; and was the young girl 
whom she had noticed, and fdit so deeply for, no other than Miss 
Ferguson? 
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Jessie tamed quickly romsd to see who the putiefl were ^ese 
conyersation she had oyerheaid^ 

The female was a young, pretty girl, evidently a hooBe-servant, 
as her words indeed hetokened, and her comj^anion seemed a 
respectable artisan. 

They were haih looking eompassionatdy towards the box in 
which the young lady sat^ so that there could be no donbt she was 
the indiyidoal referred to. 

What a whirl of emotion mshed through Jessie's mind I That 
tall gentleman most be Sir William Ainslie, her &ther ; and the 
mildy benignant-looking lady, her mother. How noble the oner 
how winning the other. 

Who shall tell the natore of Jessie's thoughts and feelings as 
she gazed for the first time on her parents ? Was there oyer a 
sitnation more pecoHar than hers ? Thoogh Ae knew that these 
strangers, whom she neyer saw before, were her neaiest relatiyes — 
the authors of her being — yet they knew nothing oi her, knew not 
eyen of her existence, fax less that she was their daughter. Nor 
might she then make herself known to them. 

Her loye for, and engagement to him whom they considered 
their son, had made her resolye to remain silent till after her 
marriage with William, when, she flattered herself, she would, by 
a word, change the baronet's opposition and cold contempt into, 
warm paternal affection, and be receiyed with gudiing loye into 
the bosom of that tender-hearted lady, whom she could then call 
mother. 

Her marriage with William I As the thought dwelt in h^ 
mind, it brought a pang with it ; and with a glance of agony she 
looked again on ihe pale face of Grace Fergusson. True^ too 
true, she saw and knew now the cause of that sad melanohcly 
countenance. It was unrequited loye that lay torturing at her 
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heart. She Idfved one who knew not of her regard, and therefore 
returned it not. 

And who was the olject of h^ l6ve ? Great Heaven ! it was 
her own heart's idol, William Ainslie — ^he who had gained her 
affeddon, and Ibved her in retom ! She it was, then, she herself, 
who had heen the means of taming Ainslie's thoughts away from 
Grace, and thus agonizing her with the thought that he whom she 
adored thought on her only as a brother. As she gazed on the 
sobering one, she oould not refrain from upbraiding and reptoach* 
ing herself; and to many William, and see her drooping thus, and 
sufEiaring so terribly and silently, was a thought she could not 
bear. 

At this moment there dawned on her soul the first thought of 
an awful sacrifice. A victim she perceived there must be. Either 
herself or Grace must give William up. Who was to bear the 
tremendous weight of grief? Who but the strongest, who but 
the one best able to sustain the crushing blow ? and that one she 
shudderingly felt was-^herself. 

That very day had William told her that her advantage over 
Grace lay in her strength of mind and decision of character. 
Grace had not been, like her, trained by trial and disciplined by 
hardships ; she was therefore weaker, and less able to overcome 
the fiery trial. That she would finally sii& under it, her present 
woe*begone and emaciated appearance too plainly showed. 

But if she gave up William, she must also for ever keep silent 
as to her birth. This was a necessary consequenco. Loving and 
adoring him as she did, how could she take away his rank, and 
claim it for herself? She had resolved to disdose the secret only 
as his wife, and only as such could she do it. In no other cir- 
cumstances oould she possibly tell him that ho wits Mrs. Melville's 
son. 
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The one sacrifice, then, demanded and involyed the other; bat 
the second was the least, and therefore conld be endared« If 
she relinqnished William, what other sacrifiee codid she make 
worthy of the name 9 

Sorely, if she could do so much for the sake of Gxace, what 
would she not do for William's sake — ^for him for whom she was 
willing to lay down her life f Yet she must, by some means, 
learn the reality of what she surmised. She must secure Misa 
Ferguson's confidence, and be folly aware that lore for William 
Ainslie was indeed the cause of her wretchedness, ere she taught 
herself to tear away her heart-strings firom the olject to which 
they now clung. 

This was a self-sacrifice — ^the greatest, perhaps, that a human 
being can make ; and its necessity must be deariy demonstrated 
ere the altar is reared and the consuming fuel piled undemeath* 

Yes, she must get Grace's heart opened before her ere fAtd 
strung herself to the contenqplation of such a terrible achievement. 
But how was the knowledge to be attained? By what means 
could she gain the confidence sought. 

Let her ruminate for the present on this matter^ and by-and-by 
we shall see the result of her cogitati(ms. 

Before the curtain rose for the fiiroe, William Ainslie, who had 
preyiously been at the back part (tf the dress oircle, entered the 
box in which the fiunily were seated. Jessie saw him the moment 
he appeared, and noted, moreoTer, the bright gleam which shone 
in the eye of Grace when he approached her. He seated himself 
by her side, and treated her in his usual gentle kindly way ; but 
there was nothing beyond a brotherly familiarity in his manner—^ 
nothing to indicate a deeper and holier regard. 

His attention was soon taken up by the two little girb, who 
seemed to treat him as an old fiiend, and one of whom they Mre 
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rery fond. They laoghed and chatted with him very briskly, and 
climbed on his knee till their bright sonny ringlets mingled with 
his glossy dark locks. 

Lady Ainslie looked pleased when he appeared, and frequently 
regarded him with an axudoos yet affectionate look; but Sir 
William no sooner saw who it was that had joined their circle, 
than he tamed coldly away, and appeared to listen with absorbed 
attention to the music. 

After dallying for some time with the little ones, William 
chanced to cast his eye over the pit, and noticed Jessie. He 
started visibly, and fixed on her an earnest gaze. 

Nono but Lady Ainslie noticed his emotion, and, following the 
indication of his eye, she, too, saw the downcast face of the blush- 
ing girl. It was strangely troubled by the thoughts into which 
she had been plunged, and William was pained, nay, shocked, by 
its anguish. 

Ha was about to quit the box and join her, when he was recalled 
to himself by his moUier, who touched him on the arm, and 
whispered^ 

<' For Heaven's sake, William, recollect where you are." 

He looked at h^, and saw that she had divined his object and 
intuition. By a mute and significant expression, he showed that 
she had judged him truly. 

'' Yon girl is Jessie," she continued, in the same whisper. 

" Yes," said William, ** and she looks strangely troubled. I 
wish I could leaxb from her the cause of her pain." 

'' On no account do so rash a thing," counselled Lady Ainslie. 
** It would bring the eyes of your father and aunt upon you, and 
lead to fresh quarrels. Be ruled by me," she pleaded, '^ and take 
no notice of her at present.". 

He obeyed, so far as remaining in the "box was eonoen]ed» 
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but daring the remainder of the evening his eye scarcely left 
her face. 

On the other hand, Jessie was miserable. The doings on the 
sfage had no longer any interest for her, and she longed for the 
termination of the performances, that she might have an oppor- 
tunity for thought in the silence and solitade of her little room. 
It was an inexpressible relief therefore, when the curtain at length 
descended, amidst roars of laughter, and the audience made a rush 
for the doors. She could not leave the house without casting a 
glance tovrards the box. 

All had left but William, who was standing at the narrow door, 
gazing earnestly upon her. Their eyes met, and a momentary 
look of love passed between them; but the next instant Jessie 
was forced by the crowd into the passage, and she saw no more 
of her lover. That night was a sleepless one to Jessie Melville. 
Poor girl, she was placed in a bewildering position, nor could she 
ask counsel from any one in her emergency. She could go to no 
mother for direction, to no fietther for advice, to no friend for 
sympathy in her terrible state, she must rely upon herself — think 
alone, resolve alone, and act alone. 

None but a noble-minded, strong-hearted woman could carry 
herself through such an ordeal. Ere the nioming light showed 
dioily on the najrow court, her plans were formed ; and, some- 
what restored to composure by her decision, she enjoyed two hours 
of tranquil slumber. 

She had hardly finished breakfast, when she was startled to hear 
the well-known foot on the stair, followed by the equally well- 
known knock. She opened the door, and in came William with 
a hurried step. He looked anxiously at Jessie for a few moments, 
but spoke not ; and she was also silent, through alarm, for his air 
was troubled. At length he said — 
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** Yon are sarprised io see me so early, bat it is of importance 
that I should see yon ere yon retnm to work." 

''Have you come to chide me for being at the theatre last 
night ? "- she asked, with a flEiint smile. 

'< Nay," he replied ; << when I saw Mary Kchardson sitting by 
you, I compreliended the reason of yonr presence there. But why 
did yon look so wretched ? Why even yet do you look so pale 
and sad? What has caused you this mental distress? Is it 
any part of my conduct ? Have I done aught to grieve you ? 
Have " 

<'Nay, nay," interrupted she, with an effort at gaiety; <<you 
are getting imaginative, and the result is, fears entirely ground- 
less. Grieved by your conduct ! " she added, fondly, though in a 
tone of sadness ; '* how can any one be grieved with you ? Be 
assured you are as dear to me as ever, and inmiaculate in my 
eyes. I confess I was somewhat troubled last night, but I did 
not think my weakness was displayed on my countenance." 

** Ah, your countenance is too truthfol a one to hide what is 
passing in the heart — at least, from my eyes. But may I know 
the cause of your trouble ? " 

** Not at present," she replied with a sweet, ingenuous snul^, 
and a look which told him that it was nothing unworthy, either 
as regarded him or herself. '* Some time or other you shall know 
aU, but at present you must ask no further. Have you sufficient 
confidence in me for this ? " 

'< Yes, dearest," he answered ; " but could I not relieve you of 
your distresSf or aid you to bear it ? " 

She shook her head, and he was fain to be content. 

''And was this," she inquired, ''the reason of your early 
visit?" 

" Not wholly. My father desires me to depart for Broomfield 
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Park, and snpermtend the operations going on tbere, preyiotis to 
the fisimily removing to the cotmtiy. His object in this I partly 
gness. He donbtless thinks thaf absence from yon viU tend to 
the fdrtherance of his scheme. He does not Understand, and 
therefore cannot estimate the strength and permutience of an 
affection like onrs. I shall not, however, oppose his wishes ; and 
as I mnst off this afternoon, I came to bid yon fiurewell." 

<' So soon ! ** she exclaimed, betrayed by the suddenness of the 
announcement into an emotion which showod the strength of her 
love. 

'' Yes, but we mnst correspond regularly and frequenUy, and 
soon, I trust, we shall meet again. But, Jessie dear, will yon 
not allow me to get some employment more fitted to your tastOj 
and more suited to your talents ? " 

Her heart bounded. This was a direct fdrtherance of her plans^ 
and she falteringly replied, " I should be most happy to fill a more 
important sphere, if it were possible. Is your aunt still in want 
of a governess for her grandchildren ? I noticed them last night 
in the theatre." 

<< She has not yet got a teacher for them. But would you not 
feel to enter a place where you may come in contact wii^ my 
father? He would not, of course, know who you were; but 
knowing, as you do, his unseemly opposition to our union, would 
you not feel annoyed at meeting him ? " 

<<I think I could bear it,*' she replied, with a quiet smile. 
'< The little girls appear so pretty and good, that I think I would 
delight to have the charge of them ; if, therefore, you could procure 
the situation for me, I would do my best to fill it." 

<< And you would do it admirably* There is no doubt about tiiat ; 
but stop, my mother will know you ; she noticed you last night, 
and discovered from my conftision that you were my betrothed." 
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*' Indeed!", said JeBOMy greaily marod; ''and how did my 
appearance affeet her ? " 

'< Most favourably/* answered her lover, *^ as indeed it wonid 
all right-thinking persons. She eiq^ressed herself well pleased 
with yon, thought yon pretty,. modest, and intelligent ; nay, I may 
tell yon that she now actually likes yon for my sake/' 

Jessie conld scarcely master the joyftQ iaelings of emotion when 
she knew that her mother, at least, was her Mend, and she was 
more desirous than ever to be placed in Mn, Fergnsson's family^ 
where she would have a diance of meeting Lady Ainslie. 

'* Should the time ever come," thought'she, '' when I can reveal 
my secret, how pleasant will it be .for my mother to reflect that 
while she knew me only as the poor, obscure girl, she was kind to 
and be&iended me ! This will increase the joy in future years, 
and make our intercourse more sweet and endearing. And if I 
am fftted to keep my secret for ever, the friendship and acquaint- 
ance of Lady Ainslie will be some compensation to Jessie Melville 
for the sacrifloe edie makes. I may not call hef mother, and she 
may never know ihai. I am her daughter, but to me it will be a 
solace and a joy to be sometimes near her, to speak to her, perhaps 
to attend her ; yes, I must, for- maby, many reasons, become a 
member of Mrs. Fergusson's household." 

''Do you think," she said, addressing William, "that Lady 
Ainslie would object to my presence in your axmt's house, knowing, 
as she does, the engagement existing between us ? " 

"I should think not," he answered. "From what I know of 
my mother, and her warm affection for me, I think she would be 
glad to become acquainted with you in this manner. Of her dis- 
cretion and secrecy I have no fear. Yes, on second thoughts, I 
think it is our very best plan. My recommendation wiU, I think, 
be sufficient to induce my aunt to engage you, and I shall get the 
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matter aeeomplished before lesriiig toiwii. Bnl now, my own 
Jessie, I most bid yon fiurewell. My fiither will be ezpeeting me 
in the library by this tune, and many things whieh I have to do 
wiH prereat me from seeing yon again. Yon promise, howeTor, to 
write me very often, don't yon, love 9 ^ 

'' Yes, I shall most gladly conespond — H will make np in some 
measuie for yonr absenee."' 

/^Farewell, then, and, may heaven Uess yon," said William, 
fervently, as he drew her to his bosom, where she hid her weeping 
fiice. Long did they remain in this elose embrace ; bnt at lengtli, 
disengaging himself, and imprinting one impresdTe kiss on her 
Up, he roshed from the room. 

Intently did she listen to his retiring footsteps ; and when they 
ceased, she threw herself into a chair, and gave way to a violent . } 
flood of grief. 

« This may be the last time we shall meet as lovers," she mnr- 
mnred; ''bnt stay, what weakness is this? Snrelythisisnomode 
of entering on that path of sacrifice which lies before me ? I 
must school my heart better to endurance. And yet — yet — 'tia 
hard — ^very hard to bear ! " 

And agam did the noUe girl -sink down in an agpny of bitter, 
crashing grief. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



A NEW HOME. 



# 



N the evening following Ainslie's departure, as Jessie was 
opening her door, on her return from work, Mrs. M*Nab, 
who lived in the same flat, came out with a letter*which 
had been left with her by the postman. Jessie looked eagerly at 
'the address. It was in a lady's hand, and the first feeling was 
that of disappointment, for she had hoped it was from WiiUam. 
Opening it, she found that Mrs. Fergusson presented compliments 
to Miss Melville, and would bo glad to sec her next morning at 
ten. . How wildly her heart beat I On the morrow, Hihen, woul^ 
her trial begin. She forced back the tears that rose in her eyes, 
and resolved " to screw her courage to the sticking place." 
Calling up all the energies of her mind, she set her face as a flint 
toward»^h» prosecution of her unparalleled enterprise. Its gran- 
deur as Well as its bitterness rose before her, The form of Grace 
Fergusson, blooming again in beauty, and radiant with happiness, 
come in view, as well as the array of her own wrecked hopes, and 
the sight moved her to the heroic purpose. 

Calmly, then, did she, on the following morning, as St. Andrew's 
clock rung out the appointed hour, pull the bell at No. — , Heriot 
Row, on the door of which was neatly engraved the name of Mrs. 
Fergusson. It was opened almost immediately, and she was 
ushered into a richly furnished room, in which was seated the 
elderly lady she had noticed at the theatre. 

VI. 
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<< Miss Melville, I presume/' said the lady, rising and holding 
oat her hand with a frank cordiality. 

A load was removed from the young girl's mind. This kindness 
put her entirely at ease, and she took the offered hand with 
mingled freedom and respect, replying as she did so— 

** The same, madam ; and I am here in obedience to your note 
of yesterday." * 

'* The object of the requested visit you no doubt guess," said 
the lady, smiling. '* My nephew's report saves all preliminary 
inquiries, and I assure you I am very glad to have got a proper 
guardian for my grandchildren." 

''Yon seem to put implicit faith in Mr. Ainslie's judgment," 
answered Jessie, with a self-possession amazing to herself, but 
for which she was entirely indebted to Mrs. Fergusson's gracious 
manner. 

'* Yes, I feel perfect confidence in his recommendation," was 
the reply. ** I am quite prepared to instal you without any further 
inquiry, so if you are agreeable, I will introduce you at once to 
your pupils. I cannot, of course, expect you to begin duty to-day, 
but if you can now spare a few hours, and spend them in getting 
acquainted with the little girls, I shall feel obliged." 

Jessie was delighted with the open&ess and free, gentle manner 
of her new protectress, and intimated her willingness to comply 
with the request. On the other hand, Mrs. Fergusson was much 
pleased with Jessie — ^her pretty countenance, modest yet possessed 
demeanour, genteel figure, and winning manner, quite captivated 
her, and she rejoiced sincei.!y in having procured such a fitting*, 
instructress for the two orphans. 

Leading her guest upelairs, and ushering her into a neat bed- 
room, she assisted her to lay aside her bonnet and shawl, and with 
her own hand brushed and smoothed her beautiful hair; then. 
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gazing on her wiih something like motherly pride, she ex* 
claimed — 

''Upon mj word, Miss Melville, you are a handsome creature. 
Nay, don't blush-; I never flatter. But you remind me so strongly 
of a near relative of mine as she appeared many years ago, that I 
cannot refrain from noticing it. There, you have her very smile, 
too. How marvellous the likeness I *' 

Despite her efforts to appear unconcerned, Jessie's face flashed 
deeply at this remark, and she began to get frightened on account 
of her evident resemblance to her mother, for she could not doubt 
that Lady Ainslie was the relative referred to. Tet it was impos- 
sible, she thought, that such a resemblance, marked though it was, 
could lead to a discovery of the truth. The real fact was so very 
tmlikely to occur to any of them, that, after a moment's thought, 
her uneasiness on that head departed. . 

Leaving the room, and passing along a wide passage, Mrs. 
Fergnsson opened the door of another chamber. ^* This is the 
nursery," she said. '< Oh, here are your two pupils. Come, my 
dears, and shake hands with your new governess^ Miss Melville." 

Gravely anxious were the faces of the little ones, as they looked 
behind their grandmamma, to get a glimpse of their promised 
teacher. Jessie stepped forward with both her hands stretched 
out toward them, and a smile — ^her own sweet smile — on b^r faco. 
A glance was enough to re-assure the timid girl. Both of them 
came forward, with a bright laughing eye, and put. their hands 
within the friendly palms held out to them. Jessie stooped down 
and kissed them affectionately. It was the unsealing of a new 
fountain of love and friendship. At that moment the hearts of 
the two beautiful orphans becai^e twined round that of the young 
girl who had come- to take charge of them, and hers went out 
towards them with a tender devotion 
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Mrs. Fergq^son, seeing the inth>diidtion so bftppily effected, 
retired, saying that she would leaye them together to get their 
acquaintance perfected. In two hours, when she retnmed to call 
them down to dinner, she found things arranged on a most satis- 
factory footing : Anna and Ellen, as the two girls were called, 
were happy as two Queens — the former sitting on a stool, with 
her head in Jessie's lap, and the latter with her arms round her 
neck, and her cheek nestling in her bosom, both listening with 
delighted attention to a story which their goyerness was telling 
them. 

<< 6 grandmal '* they both exclaimed, *'hdw glad we are to have 
Miss Melville beside us. Will she always stay with us, grandma ? " 

** If you are very good and obedient, perhaps she may stay with 
you a long time/' said Mrs. Fergusson. 

** yes, yes I " exclaimed the young creatures in a breath, and 
down they tripped, hand-in-hand, with Jessie to the dining-room. 

** We hftve but one visitant to-day, Miss Melville," remarked 
Mrs. Fergusson, as they came down stairs. '' Lady Ainslie called 
to inquire for Grace, who has been rather poorly for some timoi 
and I prevailed on her to stay and dine with us." 

In the midst of the confusion int» which she was thrown by this 

announcement, Jessie entered the dining-room, and was introduced 

^n due form to her mother 'and Miss Fergusson. *" ^ 

Lady Ainslie advanced to meet her with alacrity, and bent on 
her a kind though peculiar look, which, with the significant man- 
ner in which she grasped her hand, told at once what she knew, 
and the sympathy she felt for the betrothed of her son. ' 

Jessie, doubtless, had strange feelings on the same point, but 
dififerent thoughts and emotions beyond mere female delicacy 
wrought strongly in her bosom. For the first time she approach^ 
and spoke to her mother — ^her already loved but unconscious 
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inoiher. Het agitatioii was extreme, and did not pass onnotieed 
by Lady Ainslie, bat she attributed it to the first cause mentioned, 
and strove, by additional kindness, to dissipate her oonfasion. 

The little girls, who still kept their phices by Jessie's side, 
afforded a pretext for patting both parties at their ease. 

" Yon and yonr papils have already become Mends, I perceive,'* 
she said, and stooped down to kiss them. ''Do yoa like Miss 
Melville ? '* she eontinaed, addressing little Ellen, at the same 
time taking her on her lap. 

Jessie did not hear the artless reply, for at that moment, 
Grace stepped forward from the comer in which she had been 
sitting. ''I am happy to make Miss Melville's acquaintance," 
was hei^salntation, in a low, musical voice. 
1 ** This is my daughter," explained Mrs. Fergusson. The two 
girl^, whom fate had destined to cross each other's path so unfor- 
tunately, shook hands as if they had been old friends. 

Jesne's appearance won at once on the sensitive Gn^ce ; and 
Grace's pitiable condition, suspected almost to a certainty by 
Jessie, rendered her an object of^deep and tender commiiseration, 
Ihougb its practical enforcement would cost her so dear. 

The party now sat down to dinner, and a general conversation 
put its various members at their ease. Jessie, however, now felt 
the disadvantageous influence of her former position. 
' Though provided by Mrs. Melville's care witii a good education, 
comprising among other things a year's boarding-school experience, 
yet she had never entered what is termed good society — at least 
the kind of society in which she was now to move, and a certain 
awkwwrdnesB, amounting in some instances to ignorance of forms 
and etiquette, surrounded and cramped her movements. But a 
strong sense of propriety, which she inherently possessed, served 
hat at this juncture in good stead ; and she managed to act so as 
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not to draw tli:* notice of ikoae -around her to her ^experience; 
besides, bj carefollj watching their actions^ laying In a stock of 
nsefol knowledge for the fdtore. 

Before dinner was oyer, she had again to feel a thrill of terror 
on account of the ** striking likeness." 

" Grace, mj dear/'^exelaimed Mrs. Fergosson to her daughter, 
who sat at the other side of the table, *' don't you think Miss 
Melyille resembles Lady Ainslie Tery much ?" 

** Extremely, mamma. I noticed the likeness the moment she 
entered the a^om.'' 

" There, I told yon so," said her mother, toining to Jessie, 
triomphantly. 

Poor Jessie eonld only smile and blush, and glance timidly to 
Lady Ainslie, who seemed pleased at the idea. 

*^ I fear you flatter me,*' said ^e latter lady ; ^*I had no idea 
that I was half so handsome as Miss Melville." 

''Not now," exclaimed Mrs. Fergnsson; "but I assure you that 
whei^you were Mias Dundas, you and Miss Mehilie were as much 
like each other as it ii possible for two persona to be. Time has 
changed you considerably, but eren yet the resemblance is suffi- 
ciently marked to attract general notice. GraoO) you see^ detected 
it, though she neyer saw you in youth." 

'' 0, don't imagine that I have any wish to scout your opinion," 
said Lady Ainslie, playfally ; " I am too gratified by it to wish it 
erroneous. But Miss Melyille will be displeased with herself 
when she finds that she is likened to an old woman such as I am»" 
'' If I should by any means become as like Lady Ainslie ia 
character, as it seems I am in person," said Jessie, who now felt 
herself forced to speak, '<I shall consider the height of my 
ambition reached." 
'' Nay, now do not flatter me," cried Lady Ainslie, delighted 
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with the modesty of her words, and more than ever inclined to 
sympathise with William's resolntion to fulfil his engagement. 

Fortmiately for Jessie, the conversation changed in another 
direction, and her glowing cheeks had cooled, and her self- 
pqssession returned, when Mrs. Fergasson inquired at what hour 
Mr. Ainslie had departed for Broomfield Park on the previous 
Tuesday evening. 

Jessie's eye caught a glance of Grace's countenance, and saw 
the animation which the. mention of William's name had occasioned. 
The usual paleness had given place to a deep red ; the eye, so 
languid, had hrightened up, and other signs showed themselves, 
by which she knew that secret and unreciprocated love was indeed 
gnawing away her existence. 

The afternoon passed cheerfully away, and, after an early tea, 
Jessie took leave <^ her kind friends, and returned home to make 
arrangements for her permanent residence in the family. These 

« 

were all complete by the end of the week, and on the following 
Monday morning, she took up her abode in her new home, and 
ejitered on its duties, pleasures, and trials. 

Days and weeks passed on, and though she attended faithfully 
to the discharge of her duties to the orphans, jet she never forgot 
her real object in gaining admission .into the household. 

In a few days Grace and herself had become warm friends. The 
poor love-stricken girl early learned to lean on the stronger mind 
and eq[ually tender heart of the young governess, in her she 
found a companion who was ever gentle and kind ; on her bosom 
she could lean her aching head, and find something Hke rest. But 
the passion that was destroying her she could not quench ; it 
burned on as ardently and consumingly as ever, and day by day 
she grew weaker and thinner. Her mother grew alarmed, and 
consulted the family physician, but his skill and penetration were 
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alike baffled. Change of air and scene was the only thing he 
could recommend, and this Grace would not hear of. She clung 
to Edinburgh with a strong deyotion, for there she could enjoy the 
delicate attentions of Jessie, and these she felt to be the only 
solace of her miserable, sunless e]q)erience. 

Lady Ainslie and Jessie drew very closely together. The more 
her ladyship saw her son's betrothed, the greater grew her eager- 
ness to forward the union. Any di£ference of station was, in her 
estimation, folly made up by the high qualities which the girl 
possessed — qualities which none surpassed in the higher circles in 
which she moved, and for which no worldly rank could bestow 
or compensate. 

Fondly, too, did Jessie meet the cordial advances of Iiady 
Ainslie — not because she was the reputed mother of William, and 
therefore to be flattered and pleased. Oh, no ! the heroic purpose 
which the young self-sacriflcing girl nurtured in her soul made her 
infinitely above such a method of angling — ^but because she Imew 
her to be her own mother, and therefore to be loved with all a 
daughter's affection. 

With Mrs. Fergusson, too, Jessie was an especial farOfUiite. 
Her unvarying good humour, faithfulness to her duties, and 
willingness to assist or oblige, but, above all, her unfailing atten- 
tion to the drooping Grace, served to win for her the high and 
enduring esteem of the amiable and good-hearted sister of Sir 
William — }^er own aunt. 

In every respect but one, her situation at Heriot Bow was com- 
fortable and pleasant. 

Among the frequent visitors there, was Miss Bridget Ainslie, a 
distant female relative to Sir William, and one who cherished 
with, if possible, a more offensive tenacity all hid notions of fisunily 
pride and aristocratic superiority. With all her pride, however, 
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slie was poor, and dependent on the baronet for sapport, in whose 
konsehold she had a permanent residence. Seeing the universal 
esteem in which Jessie was held — a poor, obscure governess, 
belonging to no " fiwnily," and utterly oblivioas of a "pedigree **— 
she thought it her -daty to treat her with contempt and insolence, 
in case, as she said, the girl should forget herself and her mean 
position. On all convenient occasions — ^though privat^y, for fear 
of others — ^she endeavoured to mortify and humble her, taking 
frequent opportunities to lecture her on the danger of giving way 
to pride, and never failing to remind her of her low birth, and, 
therefore, low presets and limited rights. 

This annoyance Jessie bore with a silent outward indiiSiBrence' — 
conscious, of course, that, did birth really confer greatness, she 
had tho power at any time to make Miss Bridget '* sing small." 
She was above resenting the insults she received at the hands of 
the officious spinster ; but, it must be confessed, she felt angry 
and indignant at times, and by looks, if not by words, shamed her 
into silence. 

Early in May, the Ainslie family left town for Broomfield Park ; 
and> as Miss Bridget accompanied them, the annoyance for the 
time ceased ; though Jessie would have willingly endured it if the 
company of Lady Ainshe had be^i spared to her. Her departure 
she deeply regretted, for in her society the bitterness of the sacri- 
fice, which she now saw was inevitable, was somewhat alleviated. 
Sir William himself she had never met. He cared not now to 
visit his sister, since he was thereby reminded of his son's 
obstinacy, and the defeat of his darling plan. The idea of 
yielding never entered his mind. His pride presented an effectual 
barrier to that idea ; . so that if he continued silent on the sore 
subject^ it. was only because he was ** nmsiBg his :^th to keep 
it warm." 
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Meanwhile^ Jeisie*s liitle pupils improYed rapidly under her 
care. Tkey progressed daily in eyery desirable direetion. Theic 
moral and religions, as well as intellectnal culture, was oarefully 
trended to; and under the genial sunshine in which they ba^skedf 
they blossomed into loveliness, yirtue, and beauty. 

We have abready said they were orphans; and, alas! it is seldom 
that the region of orphanhood is so fair and bright. But they 
were twins as well as orphans. One hour brought them into the 
world, and almost the same hour they were parentless. 

Their mother was Mrs. Fergusson's daughter by a former 
marriage — a beautiful but fragile lady, beloved by all who knew 
her, and idolised by her husband. 

But, alas I it is written in a certain old and wondcous Hebrew 
Book — ** The idols he shall utterly abolish," and in this instance 
tiie prophetic occurronce was relentlessly fulfilled. In childbed 
she fevered and died, and the awful blow prostrated the dotmg 
husband. They were buried in the same grave, only six years 
before the opening of our story. The little twins — heirs to much 
wealth — were at once taken to their grandmother's home and 
heart, and so escaped the storms and blights which so offen sweep 
r^thles^ly over the orphan's heart. 

Time, that ceaseless traveHer, continued as usual his measured, 
unvarying march. Spring gave place to summer, and the squares 
and crescents in the New Town became gay with verdure, adorned 
with flowers, and surrounded by fragrance. Richness and melody, 
and every charming delight, came to the very doors of the 
dwellers in this magnificent city; and every promenade, public and 
private, was daily thronged. 

The tasteful and elegant gardens which separate Heriot Bow 
from Queen Street were the delightful resort of Mrs. Fergusson's 
household, and many hours of glad, golden sunshine were spent in 
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their shady groYes. But the gorgeous sammery which brought 
joy and happiness to thoosandsi was to Jessie Melville a messen- 
ger of *daiknes8 and gloom ; for amidst its most effiilgent bri^tness 
did she light the pile of her sacrificial altar, and Tolnntarily 
consume, in its fiery glow, the highest and fairest hopes of her 
youth. Let us gather up our spirits, and look with awe and 
admiration on the sublime spectacle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE SBCRET DISCLOSED. 



^^% N a warm, bright afternoon in July, Grace, Jessie, and the 
V^ giris were passing the rich snnny hours in the shady 
aybnnes of Queen Street Gardens. Grace was now very 
weak, and more melancholy than ever. Her voice had become 
plaintiyely sad, her appetite Was gone, her eye was lustreless as 
lead, and her whole appearance betokened that the mental struggle 
she had so long maintained was fa^t gaining the mastery over her 
physical frame. 

Jessie noticed these sinking features with intense solitude. She 
saw that the time had come when she must know and act, and she 
trembled alike for William and herself. 

It was only of late that she had thought of how he would feel 
in the circumstances. Not till the hour of trial and decision was 
epdently approaching, did she contemplate his feelings minutely. 
%e was not, indeed, in a position to estimate his part of the 
sacrifice. She believed he was fondly attached to her, and would 
deeply feel a separation, or the frustration of their fondly-cherished 
hopes ; but, in his case, there was much sweetness^ mingled in the 
cup. 

He would be united to one whom she knew he liked much — one 
whom she, in her modesty, counted her superior in every way.; 
therefore it would, she thought, be no great self-denial he wovkl 
be Called on to exercise. 
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On her side the saezifiee was infinitely greater. She had to 
give up all — ^his love, hia socieiy — ^and nothing to compensate her 
but the thought that she had saved the life of a young, amiable 
girl, and led her into the way of happiness. £very personal hope 
was, however, quenched by the act. Cheerless and desolate must 
she remain — wandering for life among the ruins of her youthfol 
prospects — ^the dearest affections of her heart blighted far ever — 
her birth concealed, and, consequently, all the physical and social 
advantages which its avowal would give her foregone — ^her let the 
hardest that heart can endure. 

Truly the double sacrifice was immense ; and we cannot wonder 
that when its awful shadow, oast forth before, fell upon her soul, 
and when she felt that ' 

"HEr soul from oat that shadow 
Should be lifted— never more," 

fihe was for a moment constrained to wish—- like her great master, 
whom she was following a&r off and imitating^-that the cup might 
pass from her. Its dark contents of unmixed anguish — ^which she 
must drink, if she partook-at all, to the very dregs — momentarily 
appalled her, and, in the weakness of humanity, she was compelled 
to turn away from it. Only for a moment did this thought rush 
wildly through her mind, and she upbraided herself for its cowardly 
presence. "Back, back, and away for ever I" she mentally 
exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of her recalled resolution, ** else the 
nnwilHngneds wi&' which my duty is done wiil rob me of the 
satisfiAction which may follow the doing of it.'* 

These were the thoughts that occupied her as she sat by the 
side of Grade on one of the many seats that are placed on- the 
verge of the smooth garden walks. 

The children were amusing themselves at. a little distance, and 
poor Grace was absorbed' by her own sad reflections, so that the 
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Bilence wliieh both had for iome time maintained was onnoticed 
by either. 

At length ronsing hemelf, Jessie songht to divert her companion 
from the painfol reverie into which she was plnnged, and at the 
same time to cheer and refresh her own spirits, bj pointing oat 
the beanty of the scene by which they were environed. 

** How grandly the sun glints through the foliage, and over- 
spreads the grass with a delightfifl network of brightness and 
shadow ! It is hard to realise the &ct that we are at this moment 
in the centre of a large city — ^that beyond the railings of these 
gardens there stretch in every direction huge pUes of masonry, 
tenanted by thousands of human beings, and covering the cares, 
the duties, the pleasures, the business, and the sorrows of life." 

'*Yes," answered Grace, emerging with a sigh from her 
abstraction, *^ Edinburgh is in many respects a singular city. It 
has features and advantages which no city of its size possesses. 
We have town and country blended together in a manner which 
we would look for in vain elsewhere. Yet I do not think the 
grass is so green, or the trees so fresh here as in the country. 
When I look on this scene, lovely as it is, I feel that it has not 
the free, pure beauty of the woods and fields. Nature seems in a 
prison here, and all iier showings have a restrained and unnatural 
appearance in my eyes. The very sunshine is dim and hazy — 
the birds that Sometimes hop and chirp among the branches 
appear to be from home, and their n<^tes are restrained — the wind, 
rustling among the leaves, sighs not with its accustomed fulness, 
and never sounds in that majestic way in which it utters its voice 
in the forest. These gardens may do very well for townspeople, 
but to me thoy are a poor substitute for the grandeur and glory 
of the open country. 

"And yet you seek not the country you lovtf so much," said 
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Jessie, with a quiet smile. "Here yon are passing the bright 
hoars of this glorions sommer among the smoke and hustle ot 
Aald Reekie, instead of spending them in the old woods and green 
fields yon speak of." 

-A deep sadness east its shadow over Grace's pale conntenance 
as she listened to Jessie's words, and for a few moments she made 
no reply. At length she mnrmnred in a low voice, while she 
leaned her head on the other's shonlder — 

*<TIiere are times, dear Jessie, in one's life, when all oat- 
ward things flEiil to interest — moods when the brightest and richest 
objects seem dnll and gloomy — days when wa are forced to say 
that we have no pleasare in them, when oar hearts are in shadow, 
and we wander in the thick darkness, cheered by nothing, charmed 
by nothing, tortnred and agonized by afi things. Sach an 
experiencoy alas ! is mine at the present time." 

*< Dear Miss Fergasson," said Jessie, patting her arms affec- 
tionately roand Grace, "I have long seen that some secret grief 
is weighing down yonr heart. Will yon not confide in me? 
Sorrow is sometimes lessened by sympathy. It is a belief to open 
oar hearts to the soothings of friendship. Will yon not, then, tell 
me the caase of your distress^ and let me share it with yon* or 
endeavonr to relieve it ?" 

"0 no, nb," whispered the weeping Grace. ^ "Yon woald 
diBspise me, yea woald call me weak, silly, nnwomanly. Great as 
is my trouble, I must for ever conceal its cause." 

'' Nay, do not fear that I would refuse my warmest sympathy, 
whatever may be the source of your grief. The sorrow of a heart' 
like yours can never call forth chiding or reproach, least of all 
fA>m me. Believe me, I will respect your secret, and if in my 
power, aid you in your difficulty." 

**0 Jessie, you have been kind to me. Tour friendship and 
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attention have been my only solace since yon oame»to reside with 
US.* I cannot affosd , to lose yoor esteem. «Pray do not — do not 
urge me farther.*' And amid uncontrollable sobs the poor blighted 
girl hid her face in her companion's bosom. That companion was 
little less agitated than herself ; but she resolved now to arrive at 
absolate certainty. Waiting until Grace was a little more calm, 
«he said, very tenderly, * 

'* Do not be angry, dear Grace; hot I think I know the cause 
of your grief." 
Grace lifted .up her head, and looked wildly in Jessie's face. 
'* Nay, do not be alarmed. Your secret is in safe keeping," 
said the latter, as "her companion gazed anxiously upon her. > 

''But you do not, cannot know it," faltered Grace, fearfully 
amazed. '' I have guarded it too well for anyone to suspect it." 
"Nevertheless, I discovered it. You love William Ainslie." < 
The stare of astonishment with v^hich Grace listened to these 
words may not be described^ but it quickly gave place to a crimson 
blush. Her cheeks, neck, and bosom glowed as with fire, and, 
without uttering a word, she again hid her face in Jessie's arms. 

This silence and confusion were sufficient' confirmation. Jessie 
needed no further proof that the hour of her self-denying work had 
come. But she shrank not — fialtered not. 

As the poor stricken one lay sobbing, on her bosom, she twined 
her arms round her in a tender embrace, and felt at the moment 
even glad that she had it in her power to heal her braised spirit. 
Looking upwan2 to the clear heave^ above, she vowed to devote 
herself tO'^l&e- helpless being 'that clung to her in an agony of 
shame and weakness. She could not feel angry with Grace for 
loving William — ^nay^ she admired her more for her yearning 
afitection towards him. It was but another tribute to the werta 
and goodness of his character. The unreserved, undivided love 
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of a girl SO pure and maidenly, was in itself a proof of his value ; 
and how Qould Jessie condemn a passion which exalted him whom 
she so ardently worshipped ? Yes, strange as it may seem, she 
felt her heart drawn towards Grace on account of that very cir- 
cumstance which was to cost her so dear. 

" O Jessie, do not spurn me, do not forsake me in my misery," 
murmured Grace pathetically, as she pressed her head against 
Jessie's heating heart. "Say, say, that you will not leave me 
— ^that you will not turn away with scorn and contempt. Your 
kindness has heen all my comfort for past months ; and if I lose 
it now, my wretchedness will be more than I can hear.*' 

"I will never leave thee nor forsake thee," whispered Jessie 
fervently, all unconscious that she used the terms of the Divine 
promise. *' It was indeed to assist and relieve you that I sought 
your confidence; and do not suppose that for one moment I 
would think meanly of you for yielding up your heart to — ^to your 
cousin. From all that I know of him, he is worthy of your highest 
regard." 

Jessie here stopped, for she felt her voice begin to falter, and 
she feared to betray herself. Grace drank in her words with joy- 
ful avidity. The poor creature had loathed herself for giving her 
cousin her love unsought. She felt all the impropriety of the 
passion she indulged, and strove against it long and earnestly, but 
without avail ; and when she saw that it was apparently hopeless, 
that William regarded her with naught but brotherly feelings, her 
misery became so great that her health was impaired and her 
mind almost shattered. No wonder, then, that Jessie's words 
were like balm to her wounded soul. The bruised but not yet 
broken reed felt a supporting hand gathering itself around it, and 
O how it blessed the hand thus stretched out to uphold ! Grace 
uttered no words in reply to -Jessie's assurance of succour and 
vn. 
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and gioceiiiy in those orbs, brimfnl of tenderness.. Yet I dare not 
hope. To hope now, and be finally disappointed, would kill me. 
Bnt come, let ns go in ; the air is getting chill. Heaven bless 
yon, my dearest Jessie, for the comfort you have given me/' 

Calling the children from their play, the party left the gardens; 
and, as soon as possible, Jessie sought her room, to think and act, 
for she felt that now she must go forward in her thorny path. 

On approaching the table in her little room, Jessie found a letter 
which had been delivered by the postman in the afternoon. It 
was from William, and with trembling hands die broke the seal. 
She had received letters from him regularly since he left the town — 
warm, afifection-breathing letters — ^in which his highly cultivated 
mind poured itself out in glowing description and poetic eloquence. 

If love-letters, to be genuine, must be the silly things which 
generally go under the name, then we are afraid the effiisions of 
our hero to his betrothed would be anything but models of this 
species of composition. 

There was nothing in them of that bombast and extravagant 
sentimentality which are considered to be the essence of lovers' 
correspondence. In every line, indeed, there beamed tenderness 
and pure devotion, but the style never lost its dignity. It joined 
chasteness with fervour, substantiality witfi fluency, honesty with 
assertion, and genuineness with profession. Human duty in its 
highest aspects, human pleasure in its thousand legitimate 
phrases, human life in its dread results, its solemn meaning, its 
divine purpose, and momentous consequence, were the themes of his 
discourse ; and to a mind like Jessie's such a style of correspon- 
dence was both pleasant and profitable^ She did her best to main- 
tain it on her side, though letter- writing was not her forte. She 
had never been accustomed to it, and had, moreover, no 
patural aptness for it. Besides, she was necessitated to write 
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nnder restramt. Having ever before her eyes the possibility, nay, 
great probability, of the termination of their intimacy at no dis- 
tant period, she conld not give way to much strong feeling. Her 
letters were, therefore, very different from herself, as William 
found her in their walks, and the change was to him both nn" 
pleasant and nnacconntable. 
She broke the seal, and read — 

" Dear Jessie, — I will be in town to-morrow night. Meet me at the 
Dean Bridge at half-past eight, if possible, as I do not intend to show myself 
at Heriot Bow till the following morning. — Ever yonrs, most affectionately. 

"W. A." 

How thick and fast did the waves break upon poor Jessie's 
soul ! In a few hours she must meet him — ^in a few hours part 
from him for ever. True, she had made up her mind to relin- 
quish him ; but this was a sudden, sudden wrenching of the ties 
that bound them. Yet, perhaps, 'twas better to have the con- 
summation thus hurried upon her. If it gave little time for pre- 
paration and Inflection, it afforded as little time for regret or irre- 
solution. Yes, let it be done now, since done it must be. 

She sunk into a seat in a tumult of hurried thoughts. Her 
reason refased to act, her mental powers were thrown into one wild, 
chaos, and the spirit of gloomy desolation brooded over the face f jf 
the troubled waters. Starting up and walking to the far enc*/ of 
the room, she exclaimed vehemently : 

** What a poor silly being I am, thus to give way to a ^paraly- 
sing emotion when the time for action has come ! Let me, -^th an 
overpowering effort, banish this overcoming sensation. Let me 
suppress feeling, and call up reason to my aid. Gr ^^ knows I 
shall have time enough aftei'wards for grief. At prr ^gg^^ j must 
think — ^think — ^think. Two hours, only two hours ^q prepare! " 

She sat down again, but no more weakness was jj^own. Silf ' 



sl^e 92i,, h^t Iji^ ^aQing on Jiier hmi, and her fair ooaBienaOiee 
'exp]rqs9iye o£ int^n^e ihoaght. Seven o'clock struck, and si>ilt she 
moved not.. Muiajke followed n^nute in sileiiii siiocessioii, and tke 
l^m of eight 99aiu]jed from ih& kail below. This; roused her. She 
6&eami^ nam m a ^tate of calm reg^oluAioA, Tery pale and gi^ave, Wi 
entirely feee from the nervousness whiph shje formerly manifested. 
Having never put aside her garden attiire, she had nothing to add 
to her dress but a shawl to protect her from the evening air. This 
she quickly wrapped around her, and was about to quit the room, 
but on the threshold she paused, and turned back. Approaching 
the beU-poll> she drew it gently, and a servant appeared. 

**]^aggie,, you will be kind enough to tell Mrs Fergusson that 
I ha^ve to go out on business, ai;id may not be back till late." 

<* Yes> Miss Jessie. But, gudesake, are ye weel enough? Ye 
lopk a^^' queer like. Ye're maist as pale as Miss Grace hersel'." 
** Do you think so?" said Jessie, forcing a smile. 
" Think sae 1" echoed Maggie. " I'm sure something aik ye. 
Better no gang oot till y^'re better." And the kind-hearted girl 
looked anxiously in the face of the young governess, for she was 
la favourite with all the servants. 

*' Indeed^ you are mistaken, Maggie. I am not unwell ; and do 
j^^ >J sa,y to Mrs Fergusson or Miss Grace that you thought so. It 
mj^. T pain theJBi unnecessarily, you know." 

it Weel, Miss Jessie, I'll no say a word ; but I ken fine.ye*r no 
richt t ^ ^^^ '^^"^ y^'^^ either be better or waur." 

Savin '^ ''^^aich, Maggie foUowed Jessie down the stairs — the one 
retumiagf *® ^ kitchen, and the other passing out into the stj;eet, 
"Better ^^ waur!" murmured Jessie to herself, as she -went 
along. the strt ^©^» " Better or waur." 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE PASTING. 



^^144^ ANY persons were strolling along the Dean Bridge when 
^^JIjM Jessie reached it. Artisans, shopkeepers, and clerks, 
VjO who had been confined all day, had come ont to inhale 
the fresh air, and enjoy the beauty of the ^orions summer evening. 
The sun was setting behind the Corstorphine woods — setting in m 
halo of golden grandeur — and, in the distant east, the pale moon 
waited to see him depart, and to enter on her triumph as queen of 
the night. For once the thickness which overhangs the sea had 
dispersed, and the deep, blue water reflected the clear, blue sky 
above. The. last raya of the sun lingered on the lighthouse of 
Inchkeith, and showed dimly on the far-o^ Fife hills. Here and 
there a sail was visible on the ocean, and the last steamer was 
plying its way between Burntisland and Granton. In the distanee 
might be heard the wild, prolonged scream of the railway whistle, 
but, with this exception, a universal silence reigned around. 

Solemn and silent everywhere, 
NatoM, with folded handa, stood there, 
Breathing out her eyening prayer. 

Much of this beauty and glory Jessie marked not. Her own 
sad thoughts and terrible anticipations excluded outward inluences. 
She looked in all directions, but failed to detect amcmg the passers-' 
by the tall, manly form of Ainslie. It was, in truth, scarcely the 
hour he had appointed. 
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She had walked twice along the bridge, and was standing look- 
ing unconsciously over the parapet on this fearful depth below, 
when some one touched her on the arm. Turning round, she 
encountered the good-humoured, laughing face of Bichard Sandi- 
lands. 

" Jessie Melville, hoo's a' wi' ye ? A sicht o' you is guid for 
sair een/' 

" Eichard, how are you ? How is my friend Mary ? I 
wonder you have not her with you on such a fine night as this." 

" Your friend Mary is no far away,'* said Mary Richardson, 
stepping forth, laughing and blushing, from behind Bichard. . The 
two girls shook each other's hand most cordially. They had not 
met since Jessie left Chambers's, though Mary knew of Jessie's 
• improved condition and prospects as regarded her position in Mrs. 
Fergusson's household. 

" But what are ye dae'in' here ? Hae ye been walkin*, or are 
ye gaunna walk ?" said Bichard. 

" I have come to meet some one," returned Jessie, quietly. 

** ho, yon gentleman wi' the plaid, nae doot," said Bichard 
slily. ** But he'll no hae the plaid the nicht. It's owre warm, 
unless he's gotten a muslin ane." 

Mary, more penetrating than her " chap," noticed that his 
words annoyed Jessie ; she hastened, therefore, to change the 
subject. 

" And hoo dae ye like to live in yon grand hoose in Heriot 
Bow ? Dae ye never wuss ye were back to the fauldin'-shop 
again ?" 

" Well, I can't say that I have a particular desire to ply the 
folder there again, unless to be among my old friends for an hour 
or two. 'Perhaps I may look in on you some afternoon. Do they 
ever speak about me ?" 
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" I J, mony and mony a time," answered Mary. " We a' missed 
ye rale sair when ye went away, and nane mair than mysel', 
though I canna say I was very vexed either, for Bichard there had 
a notion o* ye, I thought, and I was feared ye wad tak him frae 
me. 

" Bichard had more sense than leave you for me,'* rejoined 
Jessie, laughing ; " but when am I to be invited to the wedding?" 

** 0, it will no be lang, I expect," said Richard, bluntly," at 
least no if I get my wulL I wanted Mary to set the day lang 
syne, but sh« said it was owre warm weather to " 

" Wheisht, ye callant," interrupted the blushing Mary, putting 
her hand on his mouth. ' " Dinna stand there tellin' lees." 

" But really, Mary," persisted Jessie, ** you must not be long 
in letting us all have an opportunity of wishing you joy." 

** Dae ye hear that ?" said Richard to his intended. 

** Atweel I hear it," was the reply; "but I want your whiskers 
to grow first." 

" 0, for shame," said Jessie, as Richard reddened at the allu- 
sion to his beardless face; but, daunted only for a moment, he 
quickly rejoined — 

" My whiskers might hae been thick enough if ye hadna been 
sae desperate ill to kiss. But I had aye sic a warsalin' to get at 
yer mouth, that they hae been fairly rabbit aff." 

"There, the tables are turned on you now, Mary, and you 
richly deserve it." Poor Mary had nothing for it but to run 
off." 

" Guid nicht, Jessie," she exclaimed, looking over her shoulder. 
"Banna be lang in ca'in' at the shop, and I'll tell ye a' about it." 

And the happy pair hurried away, leaving Jessie filled with half 
envious thoughts, as she contrasted her sad lot with their happy 
prospects. 
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It yf&s now near nine o'clock, and WiUiam had not imip his 
appearance. What could have detained him ? Oonid she haye 
loistaken the place of meeting, the night, or the hoar, or had any 
^Qid&at befallen him ? Her heart gave a wild hpnnd, for at th« 
far end of the Bridge she perceived him advancing with hasto« 
Cnrionsly eno9gh, no one but themselves were on the Bridgo at the 
moment ; she h^, therefor^, a full view of him as he drew near« 
How glorious he appea^red in her eyes, as,; having canght sight of 
her, he bounded on. His handsome face, now rosy and red with 
country air and exercise, was lighted with happiness, a ssgile 
rested on his mouth, and danced in his eyes. Looking round and 
seeing that no one was in sight, he fairly began to run, and in 
another moment he caught her in his arms. 

"My own Jessie," he whispered, "have I peen you onae 
again ? How I have longed for this hour. But you are silent — 
you tremble. Great heaven, she has fainted 1" 

It was too true. The recollection of her sacrifice rushing upoQ 
the joy of the meeting was too much for her, and when she felt 
Ainslie's warm kiss upon her lips, she became insensible. Greatly 
alarmed, he was about to look for assistance, when, with a sigh, 
she again opened her eyes., 

" Look up, Jessie ; it is your own William who holds you,*' ho 
he exclaimed, while he eagerly watched her returning con- 
sciousness. 

" How foolish I am 1" she said, gazing up in hia faoe. " I 
meant to be very strong at our meeting to-night, but here I asa 
weakness itself. But it is gone now, and Jessie is herself again. 
There f you may release me ; I can stand alone now." 

" My poor girl, I did not think you would have be^n so over- 
come ; you used to have more " 

<< More strength of mind, you would say/' added sbe^ soei^g 
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liim hesitate. *' Bat of late I bare had xanch to undergo, and do 
not feel so facave as I oonld wish." 

^' What ! in troahle, and not s^oaint me with it. This is 
unkind." 

<' Nay, do not chide me," she said^ sadly. When yon know all, 
you will forgive me." ' 

^' Enow all ! For meroy's sake, tell me what has occtirred. Has 
anyone annoyed or insnlted yon ? Has my &ther " 

*' No, no ; do not look so fiercely or talk so wildly ; hat let us 
seek a more secluded spot, for what wo have this night to talk 
about requires privacy. Is there no private or retired road near 
this ?" 

^* Yes, beyond the Hospitals there is a road little frequented, 
leading to the foot of the hill near Graigcrook. Let us go by the 
Distillery, and we shall reach it in a £ew minutes." 

** You must have sudden]^ resolved to come to town," said 
Jessie, as they walked silently along. '< I got your note only 
three hours ago." 

<< It was indeed a sudden resolution," he replied. ^* But of 1^ 
your letters have been strangely unsatisfiEtctory ; so cold and re- 
strained that I feared I was losing your afiBBction. For weeks I 
have been restless <m this account, and yesterday morning I 
determined to set forth and visit you." 

<<^It was an idle, a groundless fear, William. I hesitate not, at 
this trying moment, to say that I love you with all the affection of 
which my nature is capable — ^that you are the only one I ever shaU 
love." 

'* Blessings on yoil, my dearest Jessie, for this generous assu^ 
ranee. But why the coohiess of your letter^ ? They are so m- 
like yourself. 

«« This wiB be espUAed pre0eiitly« We are nov alone, Wil« 
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liam, yon have often talked to me' and written to me about the 
nobleness and grandeor of self-sacrifice. William, yon and I have 
walked together for the last time. We must part with each other 
to night! — ^for ever." 

He stopped, and looked into her face. She retnmed his 
bewildered gaze trith a sad yet steady look. 

*^ Jessie," he at length said, slowly, almost sternly, ** I did not 
think you would resort to this cruel sport. It is unworthy of you 
to try to alarm me by such an idle and impossible, y^t excrucia- 
ting idea. There are women, I know, who give way to such 
heartless methods of teasing, but I could not for a moment have 
expected you to descend to such ignominious arts." 

" Hush, William, hush! you will, ere we part, be very sorry for 
uttering such words as these. But I forgive you. It is hard, I 
know, for you to realise what I said as truth ; but when you find 
it really so, you will regret your unkind language." 

He looked at her again, more keenly and intently than before, 
and saw that she was indeed in earnest. " For pity's sake, tell 
me what you mean," he gasped ; " have you for one instant con- 
templated the possibility of our separation ?" 

" Alas ! yes. Fate has so^ecreed it, or rather providence, who 
cannot err, demands such a sacrifice from her ; but wait a moment, 
till I tell you the cause of this painfol necessity. You remember 
that night you saw me in the theatre ; you noticed my troubled 
look, and sought, on the day of your departure, to know the 
reason of it." 

" I remember it perfectly — go on." 

<< Long before you came into the box, I had noticed the party it 
contained; above all, I was struck with the appearance of— ;of 
your cousin. She seemed so pensive and so sad. I, of course, 
knew not who she was ; but I^aw she suiSered greatly, and felt 
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strong pity for her untold grief. By the conversation of a couple 
in the seat behind me, I learned that she was Miss Fergusson. 
One of the speakers was Maggie Johnstone, whom you doubtless 
know as a servant in your aunt's fsunily ; and she told her com- 
panion that she suspected the cause of Miss Grace's trouble was 
secret love for her cousin, Mr. Ainslie." 

"Love for me!" exclaimed William, starting as ii^ he had 
received a blow. 

" You may imagine my feelings on learning this. I had scarcely 
any doubt that the surmise of the servant was true. It accounted 
to me perfectly for the distress, nay, the despair, I had previously 
noticed. £y-and-bye you came in, and £rom some small things I 
then observed, my suspicion strengthened. What, then, was I to 
do? From your description of Miss Fergusson, I feared she 
would not be able to bear the dreadful weight of her unrequited 
love. Your words rang in my ears — * Grace has not your strength 
of mind,' you said. The path of duty, at that moment, opened 
itself up before me. It was rugged, William, terribly rugged 
and thorny. Its first appearance was appalling ; but a finger- 
post was at its entrance, and on the finger-post a hand, that 
silently, yet stemly pointed me onward. I resolved to obey. To- 
night, then, William, our paths separate, and I must go my weary 
way alone." 

" My dear Jessie*, did I not love you so devotedly, I would 
chide you severely for such romantic ideas as you have been 
cherishing. It was really foolish, if not worse, to contemplate 
such a terrible possibility as this, because of the sad looks of a 
young lady, and the idle prating of a silly servant girl. It is quite 
possible, nay, probable in the highest degree, that ypu are entirely 
mistaken as to the cause of Grace's trouble. How terrible it is, 
then, to torture both yourself and me so wantonly. You should 
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surely haye had better and sorer gromids to go npdn ; and even 
if, in the end, your suspicion had been proved correct, in what 
way are you called upon to sacrifice both of us to gratify her 
foolish passion?" 

** Gentiy, dear William," replied Jessie, meekly. ** I can easily 
understand how the sudden presentation of this duty shocks you. 
1 can, therefore,' freely forgive your hasty injustice. But know 
that before I even allowed myself to contemplate it fixedly, I re- 
solved to know the truth — ^to have suspjcion resolved into cer- 
tainty. It was to reach this knowledge that I asked you to have 
me placed in Mrs Fergusson's household. From the hour I entered 
it I studied your cousin's condition, and feveiy day*s observation 
tended farther to the confirmation of my thoughts. Yet the sacri- 
fice was of too tremendous a nature to be base^ on anything else 
than absolute knowledge. This knowledge I have gained to-day. 
This very afternoon your cousin confessed to me that it was a 
passion for you, which she appreheiided was unreturiied, that was 
the cause of her grief." 

" Mercifdl heaven ! And my cousin really loves me ? What 
aii unfortunate business." 

** Unfortunate it no doubt is, but there can be no mistake as to 
what is required of us," said Jessie, firmly. 

** Eequired of us !" echoed William. ** Why, Grace must learn 
to cure herself of this foolish regard for me. She must " 

" Stop, William," interrupted Jessie. " This is impossible. 
It would kill her." 

" Nonsense," exclainled William. 

** It is truth," said Jessie solemnly. *' For months she has 
pined away daily, and at this motoent is reduced to the most ex- 
cessive weakness. Were she not to be assured of something favour- 
able soon, I know sfhe would $e," 
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" Well ; but, Jessie, how can we avert this ?" 

" William, you must marry her. Nay, start not thus angrily. 
The duty may be a hard one ; nevertheless, it is ver^ plain." 

"How very coolly you talk of this tremendous sacrifice. You 
love me aS strongly as ever, you say, and I believe it, for yOU arie 
truth itself ; yet you speak of our separation as deliberately and 
calmly as if your heart was scarcely interested in the matter at all." 

' ^ Ah ! have I not stood face to face with the gloomy alternative 
for months ? It has been a hard, a very hard matter indeed to 
school myself to the most fearful agonising contemplation, but by 
steadily gazing, I have learned to think calmly of it. Do not, I 
beseech you, think harshly of me, for yom* unkind thoughts would 
render what I can now scarcely bear altogether overwhelming." 

" Forgive me, dearest, for paining you by my words," said 
William, fondly. '^ You are the same noble, generous being I 
have ever found you. But dismiss from your mind, I beseech you, 
all thoughts of our separation ; for this must never, never be — an 
attachment like ours cannot be snapped asunder like a broken 
reed*" 

" William," said Jessie, in a solemn tone, and with an earnest- 
ness and an eloquence which we cannot possibly convey in words, 
" you are losing sight of your own noble character. You are, in 
the- hmTy of the moment, blinding your better judgment, aiid for- 
saking your high principles. How often, in our walks together, 
and in your letters, have you talked loftily and gloriously of human 
life and human duty ; how vividly have you painted the greatness, 
the divine beauty of self-sacrifice, and bitterly bewailed the rareness 
of its exhibition in our world. Never for a moment did I think 
that you would thus tread the path of thousands, and prove traitor 
alike to yourself and humanity ; you who are the very embodiment 
of generous feeling, pure motion, and brotherly love. For my 
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sake, William — for your own sake, for God's sake — ^return to 
reason and yourself. Gather up the forces of your great nature, 
and tread with conquering steps o'er the mountain of sacrifice. 
Accept bravely the gage which destiny throws down before you, 
and walk at last like a hero over the mighty battle field. Were it 
possible basely to yield to the temptation that besets us, would 
not remorse and misery haunt us all our lives through ? How 
could we possibly enjoy a moment's happiness, knowing that it 
rested on the living misery or premature decay of another ? Would 
not this thought poison our cup of existence, and rob us for ever 
of self-respect, satisfaction, and repose ? Better, a thousand times 
better, to bear the pain of a temporary separation, than entail 
upon ourselves great and eternal remorse. Were we ta go forward 
according to our former resolution, we would find a shadow resting 
on the marriage altar, our home would never be lighted up with 
the sunshine of domestic bliss, yet the consciousness of triumph 
over temptation will ever support us — ^in every experience of life 
it will sustain us — in the hour of death it will soothe and bear us 
up; and when this scene has passed away, wo shall meet each 
other on the shores of the better land — that land where there is 
fio marrying nor giving in. marriage, but where love is immortal 
and companionship eternal." 

She paused, for heavy sobs were bursting firom her listener's 
heart. The short " eclipse of faith," had passed away while she 
spoke, and now the cloud was departing in rain. 

He wept, yes, that manly heart wept, but was in tears of joy — 
joy, that he had been rescued from the path of selfish indulgence 
into which he would have gone — joy, that he had been recalled to 
reason and duty. 

'* Noble, noble girl," he exclaimed, clasping her in a passionate 
embrace, ** what a treasure thou art, what a guiding star, for poor, 
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erring, sinning homanity ! There is hope yet for oiir fitllen world 
when such as thou art to he found in it." 

Jessie was now weeping too, glad and happy hecause William 
was restored to his nohle character. It would have heen strange, 
indeed, had the sudden reyelation not heen received with some 
Buch tokens of rehellion as he had manifested ; hut she could not 
hear to see him whom she had almost adored, hecause of his 
exalted nature, wrestling disadvantageously with temptation, and 
cherishing cowardly feelings. She had every confidence that he 
would soon prevail, and cast the unhappy thoughts under his feet, 
hut she was in agony until the battle was over, and the victory 
won. Then, when the enemy was vanquished, and his tears and 
words proclaimed the hlessed issue, she laid her head on his breast, 
and they wept together. Many are the sights, moon, that thou 
hast witnessed in thy lonely night-watohings, but scarcely has thou 
ever looked upon a fairer than this — those two young souls, 
bracing themselves under thy soft, sweet light for such a course 
of high self-denial — such a bold, beautiful, and brave adherence 
to right. 

'' For one thing I must stipulate in this matter," said William, 
after they had become more calm. <* It is that my mother be 
informed of it all. She knows of our attachment, and it would be 
unjust to all of us were she to remain in ignorance of the cause of 
our separation. For me to marry my cousin without a word of 
explanation to her, would be to subject myself to her most unmiti- 
gated scorn and contempt. You will, therefore, I hope, readily 
consent to this step ?" 

Jessie's consent to this pi'oposition was cheerfully, nay, grate- 
fully given. For reasons which the reader can understand, she 
wished to retain the good opinion and affection of Lady Ainslie. 
Besides, it could not do any harm to let her into their confdepce. 
viu, 
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She was too jjidieiouB to make any nse of her knowledge, would 
never divulge the secret either to Graee or any other, and might 
a&rd contnolation and eomfort to both in the terrible emergency. 

And now they were walking slowly townward, making the most 
of theij? last, sad interview. Now that the sacsifiee was resolved 
npon, and about to be made, the old tender thoughts came back to 
their hearts, ai)d in the hour of separation they clung to eaoh other 
with a lingering fondness, It was very late when they came along 
Heriot Bow, on the side next the gardens, and Jessie would have 
gone in immediately, but he entreated her to take another turn, 
and she could not deny him. 

^* To-night should have been like the first night of our meeting, 
IJessie," he murmured, as they slowly sauntered to and fro; '<a 
night of storm and tempest. That serene moon, and those peace- 
ful stars, seem all a mockery. Parkness and hurricane would 
fiave been more befitting accompaniments of our separation/* 

**Nay, William," was the reply. "It seems to me as if 
heaven was smiling on our resolution. A scene like this is a 
meAiful salve for our wounded spirits. But, hark ! twelve o'clock 
is striking. 0, what will Mrs Fergusson say if she knows I am 
out till this hour ? William, the dread moment has come. We 
must say farewell, for to-morrow you must save Grace, by asking 
her to become your — ^wife." 

" The sooner the deed is done the better for all. But, Jessie, 
forgive me if, in parting from you, I cannot control my feelings. 
I will gq forward unflinchingly, but let to-morrow, not to-night, be 
the beginning of the ordeal. The moment you cross that threshold 
we are for ever separated ; till then we may freely indulge our 
feelings, tay your head once more upon my bosom. Let ma 
Qn<s@ again, and for the last time, hold you to my heart. 

She did as be requested. She threw herself into his ai'ms, and 
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nestled there with more than her wonted affection. One terrihle 
pang of agony shook his frame, and she felt the strong man 
tremhle like a child. Her own courage and firmness were fast 
leaving her, hut she determined to call up her fainting resolution 
to hid him finally farewell, and tear liorself away. 

" May God for ever hless you, William, she murmured. ** May 
He guide you and keep you till ^ye meet ftmong the angels around 
His throne." 

** And may He too guai-d you, my beloved Jessie. Mp*y His 
good hand be ever upon you, His love attend you, and His spirit 
sustain you." 

He imprinted a long, pare kiss upon her lips, and slowly and 
gently released her. They crossed the street, parted on the steps, 
and the next moment the closing of the door sounded in his ears 
like a death-knell. 

She ran upstairs, and passed into one of the fi'ont rooms. She 
flew to the window, in the hope of getting another glimpse of him. 
He stood on the spot, his hand on the railing, and his head bowed 
down — 'the very picture of human prostration. The sight was 
more than she could hear, and, sinking down on the floor, she hid 
her face in the curtains, while her choking sobs echoed sadly in 
the silent room. 

When she looked up again he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



GBACE MADE HAPPY. 




|LEASE, Mifls Melville, grandma sent us to ask a holiday 
to-day," exclaimed Jessie's two little pupils, as they ran 
into the school-room on the following morning, their 
feces radiant with delight and joyful anticipation. 

** A holiday ?" said their governess, with a sweet smile. 

" Yes," said Ellen. ** Cousin Ainslie is coming to-day, and 
we are so glad, for we have always nice fun when he is here. Now 
do, Miss Melville, let us have a holiday," pleaded the young 
creature, climhing into Jessie's lap to give her a kiss. 

Jessie was fain to get her into her arms, to hide her emotion. 
" Do you like cousin Ainslie very much?" she whispered in Ellen's 
ear. 

" yes, very, very much," was the earnest reply. ** Every- 
body likes him. You will like him too when you see him. Shall 
I bring him to the school-room whenever he comes." 

" You forget, my dear, that I know Mr Ainslie already." 

** And don't you like him ?" asked Ellen, looking interroga- 
tingly in her face. Poor Jessie could hardly bear the inquisitive 
glance of the child ; but she replied, with the utmost composure 
she could assume. 

" Yes, I like him very much ; and you shall have the holiday 
you wish." 

"0 th^nk you, thank you," cried her. sister. **Now, Ellen, 
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lei as go and tell grandma." And they were both hnrrying off, 
wheb Ellen recollected that grandma had bid her bring Miss 
Melville down to breakfast. 

Jessie was hardly yet prepared to meet the family, and she 
thought at first of pleading a headache as an excuse for absence ; 
but her better angel came to her rescue, and iihe coward-thought 
fled. 

"No," she mentally exclaimed, '' let me not stoop to the mean- 
ness, not to say the sin, of a falsehood, in order to evade any of 
thie weight of my sacrifice. After what I underwent last night, I 
need not shrink from the lesser parts of the trial. The most 
bitter part of it is over, and I must now familiarize myself with 
the endurance of the remaining portions. Thank Heaven the 
dregs of this terrible cup were drunk first." 

*^ 0, grandma, we have got the holiday," exclaimed the chil- 
dren, as, along with Jessie, they entered the breakfast parlour. 

''Good morning, Miss Melville," said Mrs Fergusson, gaily. 
" You find us all in a happy mood to-day ; your friend Mr Ainslie 
is to be here this afbemoon, according to a note I had from him 
last night ; and he is such a favourite with the whole of us, that 
the news of his visit has thrown us into an excitement of gladness." 

Jessie glanced at Grace, who sat near the window, pulling to 
pieces a beautiful red rose, scarcely redder, however, than the 
bright bloom upon her own cheeks. The paleness which had 
lingered on her face was gone ; her eye, usually so languid and 
dull, was bright and sparkling; her whole appearance was 
changed ; listlessness had given place to animation — ^the aspect of 
despair was turned into the sprightly elasticity of hope. An altera- 
tion so marked and so sudden struck her mother with wonder and 
surprise ; and for the first time the true cause of her daughter's 
peculiar illness dawned upon her mind. 
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" She lovds William — ^no doubt of it," mused Mrgj Fergusson. 
<' Poor thing, ean she have cause to thitxk that her affeetion is not 
returned ? And yet William has been always fond of her. Pooh^ 
pooh I he will be sure to open his mind to her soon, and then we 
shall all have a laugh at her 'foolish fears. Perhaps he intends to 
propose to-day« Well, the opportunity shall not be wanting at 
any rate." 

Breakfast was hardly over when the door bell rang violently. 
** Sm*ely that can't be William ?" exclaimed Mrs Fergusson ; <4t 
is not like his ring." 

** 0, yes it is," cried Ellen, who rati into the lobby, followed by 
her sister, and they immediately returned dragging Ainslie into 
the room. 

Jessie's heart beat wildly ; and, in spite of her efforts to becalm, 
she felt herself trembling in every limb. At this moment, how- 
ever, she caught sight of Grace rising eagerly to meet her cousin, 
and this called back her self-command. Cordial were the greet- 
ings with which the young man was on all hands met. The chil- 
dren climbed up to his a^ms, and hung there with rapturous glee, 
Mrs Fergusscm embraced him with all a mother's fondness, and 
Grace welcomed him with her sweetest smile. 

Now came Jessie's turn. ** Here is your friend. Miss Melville, 
William," said Mrs Fergusson, turning to him ; *' I am sure I ean 
never thank you enough for bringing her to us. She has been 
nothing less than a blessing to the household." 

William advanced, and held out his hand ; Jessie, too, held out 
hers ; but they avoided looking at each other. He managed to 
mutter a few words which needed no reply, and then passed to a 
seat at the other side of the room, where he was soon engaged 
answering Mrs Fergusson's questions about Broomfleld Park, and 
the improvements that had been going on there. 
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By degrees, JesBie venitxeA to tHm her eyes toirards him^ dnd 
tras shocked to see how wretchedly he looked. On his ivtee were 
iraees of de6|» and reecoit suffering — ^traoes amoanting almost to 
haggardnesst Yet she ^as glad to see that he had perfect com- 
mand of himself. If he had suffered, he had conquered ; for a 
sftd composure, a ealm^ solemn collectedness reposed on his 
features. Ah, jes, he had been in agony, and preratled. We 
may not tell the terrible battle of his soul with itself and its 
dearest cherishings through all the previous night as he wandered 
to and fro on the silent, deserted top of the Galton Hill. For 
hours he had paced its monumental summit, till Jessie's sublime 
figure was literally realised. After a long, tumultiHms contest, he 
at length trod " with conquering steps o'er the manntain of sacii- 
fiee." The sun was just rising when the battle was finished and 
the tiotory won. Far away to the east, he sprang from his ocean- 
bed, and lighted up the broad German Ocean with a track of 
glory. ** Welccmie, welcome, bright king of day !'' exclaimed the 
glorious youth, as he bared his head to the morning breeze, iind 
gazed on the broad disc of the appearing luminary. *^ Thou ait 
an emblem of all that is noble, majestic, and heroic. Let me^ 
like thee, pursue my way with a never-ceasing progression — 
steadily, unfiinchingly, untiringly — and when my coarse is run, 
like thee, I set in glory and splendour behind the eternal moun- 
tains, what matters it thot^li clouds and darkiiess msy for a timie 
gather aroultd me ? The present, with its joys and sorrows, shall 
soon be swallowed up in the mighty future ; and hath not my 
Divine Master said, <^ It is through much tribulation that ye shall 
enter the kingdom ?" Away, then, with all further repining of 
Rebellious feelings. Let me follow, though afar off, the ikoble 
exaimple of my betrothed, and proceed without another nnmaur to 
the aUar of sacirifice/' 
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Fortified with this heroic resolution, he left the hill, and songht 
a few hours* repose at Gihb's Hotel, in Prince's Street. After 
breakfast he proceeded to Heriot Bow, to consummate the volun- - 
tary self-immolation, where we have just seen the reception he 
was met with. 

** You must have left Broomfield Park very early this morning," 
said Mrs Fergusson, during a pause in the conversation. 

** I arrived in town last night," replied William, quietly. 

** Last night !" exclaimed the other. ** And why did you not 
come straight here ? Why, at all events, did you not pass the 
night with us ?" 

William paused, and Jessie looked fearfully towards him. He 
rallied, however, immediately. 

** I had a little important business to transact," he said in a 
low voice, '' and was kept late, so I could not think of disturbing 
you. 

'^ 0, pshaw ! when did you learn to observe such ceremony with 
us ? How often have you come in at late, or even early hours ? 
O, Miss Melville, he wants you to think he has been a very model 
of a young man, but don't believe it. He did not, I assure you, 
use to be so very modest or bashful/' 

"Now, aunt, don't let me suffer unjustly in Miss Melville's 
opinion," said William, seriously. ** I have many faults, doubt- 
less, but I don't think I was the night-raker which your words 
imply. I must appeal to Grace for the vindication of my 
character." 

'* Indeed, mother, you know you are wronging my cousin," said 
the individual thus appealed to, with a blush. 

"0, yes, I dare say," returned Mrs. Fergusson, with affected 
displeasure. ** You are sure to take his part, as you always did, 
when he got into a fault." And so saying, she left the room with 
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a preiended air of offended dignity, bat, in reality, to snperintend 
the preparations of dinner. 

After her departure an awkward silence prevailed; for the 
children had followed their grandma, and could no longer serve to 
cover the embarrassment of the young folks. At length William 
rose, and said — 

" Grace, will you be good enough to come with me to the 
library, and help me to seek some books I want ?" 

Away tripped the delighted Grace, followed by her cousin. As 
he was about to leave the room, he turned and looked significantly 
at Jessie. She peifectly understood him, and by an approving 
gesture, motioned him to go. One fond, silent look they bent on 
each other, and he departed. She listened to his footsteps along 
the passage, heard him enter the library, and shut the door ; then 
she sought the solitude of her own room, where we will not, dare 
not, follow her. 

Some hours afterwards, she heard a tap at her door, and on 
opening it, Grace Fergusson rushed impetuously into her arms, in 
a wild delirium of joy. The cause Jessie at once divined, and as 
she looked upon the radiant, happy countenance of the young girl, 
she felt the first thrill of reward. 

" Jessie, whispered Grace, ** I could not delay informing you 
of my happiness — ^William has asked me to become his wife," 

" There, did I not tell you that your cousin admired you ?*' 
answered Jessie, with forced gaiety. *^ Let me,'* she continued, 
with a firm voice, " wish you much, very much joy. You must 
be. very happy with such a husband.'' 

** O, yes, William is indeed one to be proud of. Do you know, 
he wishes our marriage to take place immediately." 

** Immediately ?" echoed Jessie, with a start. 

<* Yes, he would insist upon it, and I could not refuse him." 
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** And wherefore should yon ? Happiness cannot be realised 
too soon." 

'* Bat, jou know, all my things are to prepare." 

** I will assist you/' 

<< Yon ! 0, will yon ? what a kind ereatnre yon are 1 how I 
shall he indebted to you ! " 

Ay, Grace Fergusson^ indebted to Jessie Melville yon are/ but 
how deeply you shall never know. For your sake has she done 
one of the most sublime things ever performed on earth. To raise 
you from the '^ slough of despond," into which yon were plunged, 
she yielded up all her earthly prospects — sacrificed a love, eqniilly 
strong as yours, and far more elevated — ^relinquished birth, and 
the noblest manly heart that ever beat for woman. What greater 
thing than this can woman do ? Where, in the annals of female 
history, is there a deed recorded that transcends it ? Were we 
to search the record through and through, we would search in 
vain. 

All unconscious of this, however, was Grace, as sha lay folded 
to Jessie's throbbii^ heart, and told her of her bHss. When 
William asked her to be his wife, it was^ a kind, very kind tone ; 
but the ardour of a lover was in no way manifested, and unless 
she had been so deeply and hopelessly enamoured of him, she 
must have observed it ; but, poor thing, the request was such a 
joyful one to her, that, in the intoxication of pleasm^e, she saw 
nothings heard nothing, but the fact. Being profoundly igncmmt 
of William's attachment to Jessie, she never for a moment doubted 
that she possessed his heart ; and her powers of observation being 
rendered useless, owing to the strength of her love, the quiet, for- 
mal manner in which she was addressed passed altogether un- 
noticed. It was just as well that it was so. Since othiers had 
resolved to endure sa nmeh agony for her sake, it was better that 
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she was spared the pain of knowing it. The sacrifice would haye 
lost much of its sweet-smelling tfayoor had the olgect of it known 
that it was offered. Yet did her ignorance cause her to inflict an 
additional pang on the sacrificing pair. 

''I told William that I wished you to he my hiidesmaid/' said 
Grace, while her head still lay on Jessie's shoulder." 

** And what did he say ?" asked Jessie, fidtenngly. 

'* He^ seemed as if he did not wish it ; hut said I might ask you.'* 

'' Haye you no friends who could perfom this office for you ?" 
inquired Jessie, in as firm a tone as she could command. 

'* O yes, many," returned Grace ; *' but none whom I should 
like so much as you." 

** Let us leave this matter to Lady Ainslie," said Jessie, after 
a pause. '' If she adyises it, I shall willingly comply with your 
request. In the meantime, you must return to the parlour. 
Your — , Mr Ainslie will wish you beside him." 

** no," replied Grace, innocently. ^* He had to go away to 
see about some business, and will only be able to look in again 
before he goes." 

" Does he leaye town to-day ?" 

*< So it appears. I tried hard to get him to stay till to-morrow, 
but without success." 

Just then Mrs Fergusson was heard at the bottom of the stairs, 
calling upon her daughter, and off ran Grace, leaving Jessie to 
her own sad thoughts. She was called down some time after to 
bid William good-bye — to shake hands with him for the first time 
as a common acquaintance. '* Yes, that too must be learned,"^ 
she thought, ^' and we must use ourselves to it as we best may." 



'< Where' is my Mker ?" inquired William Ainslie of a servant 
in the haU at Broomfield Park,on the following morning. 
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*< In bis own room, sir/' was the reply. 

** Has he not been ont this morning at all ?" 

** Yes, sir. He took a few tnms on the lawn, bnt went in again 
abont half an hour ago." 

Thus informed, William took his way to his other's apartment. 
The baronet, as on a former occasion, was sitting in a large easy 
chair, and looked surprised when his son appeared before bim ; 
for, since the memorable morning in Qneen Street, they had held 
little interconr^ with each other. 

** I have songht an interview with yon, sir," began William, 
** concerning a subject which was rather radely terminated between 
us some time back." 

Sir William's brow became clouded, and his eye emitted an 
angry flash ; but suppressing all further signs of wrath, he replied 
coldly — 

'* I am glad you have at last discovered the respect due to me, 
though I must confess the discovery is more tardy than I looked 
for ; I expected you to return to your senses much sooner." 

** Let us, if you please, avoid all reference to our former con- 
versation, since it might be the cause of renewed disturbance. My 
present object here is to solicit your consent to my marriage with 
my cousin." 

** With Grace ?" exclaimed his father, springing from his chair 
and grasping him warmly by the hand. " My dear boy, how 
delighted I am to hear you talk so sensibly ! I knew you would 

soon get over the foolish passion for that low girl " 

,. ** Stop, father, I implore you," interrupted William, sternly. 
" Do not run into any mistake. My love for Jessie Melville is as 
strong as ever — ay, if possible, more ardent, more intense ; never- 
theless, I intend, with your permission, to marry Grace." 

** You have it — ^you have it !" exclaimed the delighted baronet, 
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who could think of nothing but the fact that his darling project 
was now to be realised. << Let the marriage be celebrated imme- 
diately, if you choose ; and as for this girl who still holds some 
sway oyer you, I am willing to do something for her — ^to settle 
a small sum on her, for instance, or proyide her with a suitable 

husband, when she will be out of your way- '* 

*' Hold, sir !" thundered William, maddened by such cold- 
blooded propositions. ''3iake no further allusion to Jessie Mel- 
yiUe, who is as far aboye your ideas of her as heayen is aboye the 
earth. Know, howeyer, that it is not on your account, or in 
. obedience to your desire, that I wed my cousin. I will be frank 
with you, and say, that if nothing but this would haye urged me 
to the step I am about to take, nothing would haye preyented me 
from making Jessie my wife. The considerations which do in- 
fluence me, allow me to doubt your ability to understand. You 
haye, unfortunately, indulged in the contemplation of worldly 
ideas, till the higher thoughts of the spiritual region haye become 
entire strangers to yon ; it would, therefore, be useless to enter 
into certain matters which haye led to this change in my plan. It 
is due, howeyer, both to myself and the lady to whom I was 
engaged, to say that our sentiments towards e<ich other are 
exactly what they were, and that the termination of our engage- 
ment implies nothing dishonourable on either side, but the oppo- 
site. Again, therefore, I must request you to forbear alluding in 
any way to the matter." 

The baronet was puzzled, but he saw that his son was in no 
humour for further conyersation in this direction. He felt 
wounded by William's words, and would fain haye shown his dis- 
pleasure, but was afraid to mar the now propitious aspect of affairs 
by another quanel. He, therefore, repeated his willingness to 
haye the marriage ceremony celebrated without delay. 
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''The Grange has been repaired this spring," he said, '' and 
may in a few weeks he ready for your reception. Of course, Broom- 
field Park must he your final home when I am gone, ]bnt I shoald, 
like to remain master here as long as I live.*' 

'* Certainly, sir ; I should never think of any other thing ; hut 
as to where our home shall he will depend much upon Grace. I 
would prefer a country life, certainly ; hut as to taking possession 
of the Grange, this is nat for you or I to determine." 

** Depend upon it, both Grace and her mother will he anxious 
far this arrangement," replied Sir William; ''but, as you say, 
it may be made a matter for future consideration. You were in 
Edinburgh yesterday, I understand. Did you enter upon this 
subject with Grace ?" 

"I did. I proposed to her, and was accepted/' answered 
WiUiam, laconically. 

" That's right," said his father, rubbing his hands, as he always 
did when well pleased. '< Then nothing now remains but to fix 
the wedding-day, and prepare for the happy event." 

'^ I wish it to be as early as possible," said his son, with some- 
thing very like a sigh ; but observing Sir William looking at him 
attentively, and with apparent curiosity, he gave his countenance 
a firm, composed expression, and added — " Since all parties are 
quite willing, there is no need for unnecessary delay." 

" Shall we say this day month, then, if Grace be agreeable ?'' 

" So be it." 

" Bravo ! " cried Sir William, faii-ly besides himself with joy, 
and jumping about the room in a style very different from his 
usual consequential, aristocratic deportment. 

His son looked at him with pity, sad to think that such a 
superior mind as his should be prostrated before such an un- 
worthy shriue," 
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**Imust go and tell your motlier the glad news," said the 
baronet, making for the door. 

"I told her myself last night," replied Ainslie. 

"You did ! Ah, you dog, why did you not tell mo then, too, 
\\:hen you Imow how glad it would make mo ? Never mind, I must 
go and receive her congratulations." Saying which he ran rather 
than walked to Lady Ainslie's dressing-room. 

** This day month, then," groaned William, when he found him- 
self alone — ** This day month, and Jessie is lost to me for ever," 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



the SAGEIFIOE OOHPLETiBO. 



/|JV BEAT were the preparations for the approaching marriage 
V^ in the household at Heriot Bow. The little girls had 
almost a vacation, for their goY€mess was husj from 
morning to night getting ready the adornments of the bride. Yes, 
Jessie Melville was working at the adornments for the bride of 
William ^nslio ; and to look at her plying her unwearied hands, 
no one would suppose that it was ofcher than a work of love. 
Grace herself was able to do little or nothing. The reaction 
from the deepest grief to the fullest joy was threatening to 
be as dangerous to her weak frame as her former state of utter 
hopelessness. Her very gladness was eating up her strength, 
and unfitting her for any kind of action; she had, therefore, to 
rely chiefly on Jessie for the forwarding of the necessary pre- 
parations. Nor did she rely in vain. The heroic girl, seeing the 
inability of her friend, undertook to get things done, giving her 
energetic and unwearied assistance in whatever was to be per- 
formed. 0, it was not all the bitterness of renunciation to 
renounce. Had she, the moment she parted from William 
Ainslie, gone away into some far solitude, where she would 
neither have seen nor heard of the marriage that followed, the 
sacrifice she made would have been grand and sublime enough, 
but it added tenfold to its transcendent greatness, when she 
actually exerted herself to do many of the things necessary to its 
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aelMRxi^UsbmehL Shd Axad indeed . sefi . Jaier iiabe: as •&' flinty ahd 
woiUdiiot shiink froBiikeaggrATatedj torduro of her imptodleled:< 

Gad c{)tl8oiatioxl^vhowe^er, ^she had in the midst of the fier^ri 
fiuiniioe^; and iibBBidayiin theJdhdnes^ and- atteiitibns^ /of : Lady. 
Ainslie, wha was now aiiying at Heiriot. Bow till ih0 ceremony'. 
was* OTefi. A& Wiiliam ' had sttftulated, he had* 'i^fixnoed her of* the: 

whole fadis b£ihe oiuse. 'and her admiratioii of Jeesiei's conduct was I 
unhounded. She alone knew of her self-deniaU sh^ was the oiily 
anei Jessie wdsHtid toknowtof it; and: in the: te)idet ttfifo^tion the 
hnowled^ eHoit^difrom. her Jessie f^t j^he onlyi^Ueriii^tion of her^ 
pain which the oiicuniatcaLces admitted; of. . Many were the 
happy commnningS' she thus had with her mother; '.and ^odgh 
she^ooilid not call- heir by thd endeairiilg name; yfet> knowing that 
i^e wasj hdr. mother, . she oliAng to her with unspeakable, fond- 
nesSy and reoeived ;with acfalnesjs of joy, which none could 
oominehen^ th6 caresses .which she laVo^iwdjji^n' heri By her 
thoiightfal.considfiratinn^ tob^ inftdiy pa^gSy. which sihe wonld have^ 
othemeise experienced;! were spared her. She^ would not hear of l 
Jessie h^jtg tho bridesmaid, ^d^.indeed,. wished to.saye h^r; Iron^; 
doing anything connected with the marriage at all ; but Jessia 
said tiiat such refraiiiingS' on her part might, lead to . suspicions* 
and these she would not for the world induce. 

. It was the afkemoon before the weddiing,. and j^i^p^sioisat in the . 
parlour alone, putting the last omaiiaent to the bridal drp^S which t 
had been sent homa in the.morinng^ . Mrs Fargus&ian; Grace, said 
La^y AinsHe w^e' shopping in. Plrinees Stteet, and. the only com-: 
pany fihe had was her. own sad tiionghta. Oq the coming day the ' 
saczi£i^a.was ta be completed,, add sh& was busy thinking of many- 
thnigs^icoiEDiBcted therewith.' As h$r mind brooded os^er th^^sub: 
ject, tears came into her eyes, and they fell drop by drop on th^^ 

IX. 
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ijck wlute robe that laj vixni her knee* The door being slightty 
t^f uid she being so absoiiiedm refledioii, aha knew not thai 
some one had entered the roonii and was gazing eamestlj vpea 
her* Ih was Ainslie* He was«toid by the servants that the kdies 
were out^ and therefore e^qiectod to find no one in the parioos*. 
He was mistaken. There sat Jessie with her baek to him ; bat 
above the mantel-^pieeey in front of which she was seated, Wias 
hung a hurge mirror, and therein she was £uthfiilly reflected— her 
sad &ce, tears, and alL 

He was rooted to the spot. In spite of himself, he oonld not 
withdraw. They had never been alone since that fearf^ parting 
night ; and now, when an opportanity occurred of iq»eaking to her 
again, he could not forego it. But her appearance, as seem in the 
glass, startled and staggered him, and all his firmness fbfsook him« 
Breaming not that she was observed by any one, least of all by 
him, she i|as letting some of the slumbering feeling get vent— 
some of the human weakness manifest itself. Begret was not 
there. 0, no! not one repenting thought crossed her mind. 
But she would have been more — ^nay„ less — ^thon woman> had she 
not felt, and tiiat keenly, the extent of her voluntary loss. For 
some time back she had been so engaged, that she had not leisure 
to commune with herself, except in the silent watches of the 
night; but this afternoon, being alone, and within a few hours 
of the consummation of her sacrifice, she naturally gave way to a 
little quiet) heart-easing crying. 

This was but a sorry spectacle for her lover. Boor fellow, he 
had had enough to do with himself for many days back, though* 
like her, he had resolved to murmur not nor complain. Bat com- 
ing thus unexpectedly upon her when she was off her goard, and 
witnessing her de^p anguish, he could not restrain hiBscl!^ but 
groaned heavily* 
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WiUiam*8 form in the gjbtas, and^ «tti9iii]|g ^.'cry^r Mi^, tk^^ 
bent forwatrd towards it. 

'^ Jessie 1 ^^ wbi^eired he from behmd* 

She turnedv and could only oAter the wel^belot^ aaaul-^ 
"Wiiiiam," 

They gazed on each other for a mipnte ia ailen^. At length/ 
William made, a motion aa if to adiranee to emhn^ee her. \ 

'' Stop» stop," she exqlaimed, huiriedlj ; /' tbia tnasA liot Imu' 
Why, why are you h^e jast now ?" . ' 

^ I thought not of meeting you ; . hot sinoe we are thrown tegjether; 
onee more, may we Soot ^eak to eadi other? Sorely we. wjbo' hnrei 
80 fbndlj and so pure^ may, at least, preeer?6 oip* ftiendalu]^**' > 

*'Yes, hea»Ten Ibrhid that we should everoeaseto befijiewb,^^ 
said Jessie, with emotion; but in our preseiit circiimstaii^ed'ib 
were better not to meet. For the preset* aft least^^we mtiafr her 
strangers to each other/* 

" Strangers! Jessie, this is terrible; Is ijb ^t enou^ tha^/ 
we have Toluniarily resolved to forego our contemplated Union 31 
Vast we embitter the sacrifice by the cessation <^ all intei?cDluiie? '' 

'* No," she repHed, ** there is no necessity for^abiltering the 
sacrifce ; but it must be truly consummated, and to be morally 
complete it requires this also. What has the betrothed, almost^. 
the wedded husband of Grace Fergusson^ to do now with Jcisaia 
Melville ? Since we could only speak to each other of fbxbiddmi 
things, heart cherishings, and former affection, it behove ub te/ 
remain apart." 

'' Former affection V repeated William, re^aehfully ; ''and iM: 
your love for me now departed ? Do' you no longer bel Ihal . 
regard for me which you so veiy lately- professed ? I looked not 
fcr this, expected not this," 
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M^^WBliairii yi)ii 'li)rg«t viiat re due to fhr^ per^ns — Gtace, 
yaiitsd^ BSik ]^e/. '^Wh^ we eonl^ 'foinierly 6!berisli witli a sacred 
and pui© intensity, must now be repressed', if w^ wdttH' i'efr&in 
from sin. Those feelings 'of the lieart which we once dultiV&led 
80 fondly knd assiduously, that they blo86omM^''with unstinted 
profusion, must be suffered to decay. Duty, like a frosty noHh 
wind) steiaily- and roughly sweepa over them, and'b^fore its power 
they must wither tfnd die. ' It may be impossible td-root fhein up. 
Aklsl Z fear that tit 'this tnomelit tbey are as fresh ahd green with 
both of U9 as ever they were ; htit thid is wrong, . very wrong. It 
wore but a mook^ to profess to "ihake the sacrifice, and still m- 
dtdge in the old iniagi&ings, ' This welre indeed to come before the 
God of duiy witb-asjiuriouB offering. No, no, William ) you and 
IjtWhen 'We met, doul'ddnly tali on orie^siibject; common-place 
iiipk^fip' would be ugony to us^ therefore it wer^ better, far better, 
not to meet at all. Itrttst, hoWefver',' youundei^stand me; for,'* 
she added, with a sad earnestness, '* I would be intensely pained 
yiet^ yon to think ^f me as your' last wbrds indieated-^as heart- 
llHsB and i»hi!tlkw in my eiffeotions." ' 

' ^*I'do iodefed'uiiderflland you," was the reply,* " and oiily feel 
ashamed of ihe'blinitness 'of my moral sense. To 'an isxquisitely 
fine sensitive nature yon- isan add' the rarest of cOmTJinations — 
cbmot- jndgmont, and a cleai* understanding. Your strength of 
mind ^^'ei^ides your emotionis^ and controls them. With yoilr 
fiarm resolution you can regulate: your conduct 'midst the fiercest 
\Wfr -of the nidral elements. Like the Mighty On6 on the wild 
Galileanlake, you can say to the wild waves, ** Peace, be still," 
a&d^ imni^diaiely there is a perfect calm. Jessie, I i^nyy and 
a&rit:i':^WnobiB Tiature." - • • 'J * -• i ' • 

■•'ABuflh !•' fihe stiid, with a'teamrl Mush." ' **'If you'kneW mb as* 
I know myself, you would make a far lowet estimate. Strong and 



:fii3n aa yf T| iimk V94'll often lose tka tdflty^ My «nicfti(foal'iiaiiilib 
too <^n:finc0e00fi(Uy xabeb* . Bj^r^tiiei lei iss'toaire thu^salg'iwfe; 
ii willibfit lo4ife^e the pai( ofboth of natj:) dFQll»ponii.7Tl j •: 

** Then, must I depart ? May we not converse togeth^* ai^, 
longer?'' ... :■,.«.■.•. .. - - . : " .7 - 

" Not xmlessitf^ can impcixi; s4rQi^^-to each' othevfaKltlie eirant 
of the morrow, QAd.it^/eonseqnenees^to iifl,V repU^rithe harUo 
.|pr^ . *' 8e(^, I mi'iihfmy. ^th yoar bridft's weUin^'ditin/U And 
Bb^lobkediAluafao^ with:a(&dnt inqiimngBiml^. .^ , ..irr ..j 

V W^f" he, replied 'sadi^, ^'X -am: ya^n «eotigh to^thioftitiuit 
you will be the greatest sufferer. The:blotir.aa«no4 falllBOilida^ 
upon me. I have always liked Grace, though I never loved her. 
She is a kindrfaeaitcfdr amiable igirl, and hexswMi^ a^e^ble 
^toime^- ^I•FiUJthex«&re^ have many things -axouiidiiDe tio'lesski 
the ' tisjaL. But ypu--^, ' my heart bleeds' for you I . rYon'h^ 
^Bt>thi|ig to fiEdl . iiack , iiponh-rnt) assimging comfoftj.iai^t&aidaftk 
valley into Wluidi y<rai have gQne*>: .0^ my sacrifice icr/qoliEiaog^ 
aoUungto yauirdi'' ' ' j "'!:'. ""'''"'.'l 

Had William studiously sought to reach Jessie's weakneSBy.lid 
eould not heYe deve it ioore eSeotoally. > She Indeed ^eiA'Jthat 
liers was the. biit^recik .p«rt.to beaari 'Bhe^'.had'ifeeni Ae^iiaittDe 
standing before her as a hage blaxsk anass^- Ughtoilvp jiy :;id raf, 
.and .had shuddianiigfy failbomiei to g^i^e Btead|aeilyiuii6a3t<] -mhiti 
her lover, therefore, alluded ,iO! ii{ so-<enlph&!ti^%v';sto:*laR[her 
.fbnuiesS'^^K^ing'T^y^ ' Bher tjoCmed. ijale, >ii!emUed; aiAibe tears 
ifctshedio h^ ey^. • WiUiamfnMiaedkes!ieii|oti<l&, landiwoald hanie 
instldc^ivelycU^Iied herin.Us arma^ asiihe bad be^ii!wooiitto(de; 
but eiven at thai U^pgag.mmami ah^^reeaUed wiUl v^stntog^/wiM 1^ 
solf-i^omiuimd, tuftd mationed$iya ha^ • . • / r ' :'*. n.[ 

.'^Soiu :have;.to1l0]|e4^«^0li^ the ;t0nd^i!e9i pMrt,'! tiUir&iMj 
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dMddBif I 1uK?e Bomostrong sopporte. The inward peace and 
^Misiaetioa wMah «ver followa on a discharged dnty, attends me, 
and in thj < — ^^ in Lady Alnslie, I possess a kind aaid tender 

'^nen^*' 

'< Yes/' lie answered, '*my mother will do her utmost to che<»r 
and soothe ytm. Throngfh her, at least, we shall constantly liear 
•f each other, fud know of eadi other'9 welfare/' 
' >*It fpili he my greatest Hiss to know that yon are happy. 
Once more, William, fiurewell." And as she spoke, i^e harried 
ipastlmi and left the room; for the sound of the door hell wa^ed 
ker that the ladies had rettlraed. 



Time, «hi<hh aecempUshes all things — ^wki<^ ]iH>Tesnot iast to 
'ffen^ate sorrow, nor slow to prolong enjoyment, hat in the midst 
]of the most difitraetiag of hmnan afioirs, prog^sses with an 
jkbdroBl steadinesB-*-hroiight at length t^e marriage day. Its 
.:moni&g WHS Unrely — l^,r serene, and hright — as befits each a 
joyful occasion. All the nature visible within the city seemed to 

. TkiedbirdBy that flew ih)m tree' to bush in Qneen Street Oardens, 
'ddrnipeS briskly* A cfairrapv by*the-by, is the nearest approadi 
r^ fiingmg whidli birds make in the town. They never get ont 
itiiesr DOooiiry notes, evidently feeling that it would be enfcmely out 

iof ^bee to ponir fevth their melody there. 
> Methiikln if we were to pause \fj tiie «ide of the iren raiUngs, 
'40Qd iisk en^ of tiie little lBttthe!ry> hoppers to sing i» oiae of the 
ratog^ief iOM f<^e8t, «tid eo«ld we^ receive a reply, it would be in 
'^Mfete WQidflh^<* Hbw eaci we sttlg but woodland songs In a strange 

land ?*' Very true, little WatUer, how can you ? Whem is the 
xltosiuttlDier ba»«ze, ttnd the murmiit&g'ef the ci'yetal slreain to 
•Uuq^ jKou {i v Wliete> eiaid <Ae i^tls of wheek and ttietMsup of 
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tesiiiess meii^ is iiw calmiiess ai^ the sflmioe tfalat loreg id dweM 
upon your music, and that you, in torn, love to bless ndtli yont 
harmony ? 

In yain would yon strite to raise yonr sweet voice above the din 
wfhnnanUfe'; and tiMrsforedo ye remain '< majestically dumb/' 
(repfomtg men, if they could but discern it^ ibr the hot unseemly 
liaste wttk which tbey run the race for riches, but rushing frimtid- 
<aUy on in tiiis ^4rd, natrow way, they see yon not, and heed not 
yoxa silenoe. Why do ye not, ye scorned and despised oneis, flee 
wway to your ^feee, Wp^^y cbutitry homes, Where the peasant and 
Ihe wild 4eev WMli. listen iidmikringly to your harmmiy ^ 

Ah ! you are waiting till the happy golden age we all hope fdi* 
<riiail bfave come-^wlheii the dwellers in cities i»hall loathe their 
frsBettt Joys »id «it at ^ leet of nature, aM how reveretrtiy 
h^Bat^ the tltt'onie of untnie's Oed — ^when thiy ^all I'etum to 
fsrerand «im)^r Wlfy8> and hm and long to hear tiie inn^ic of 
JbiJtds in^tbeit stKMtn. iPtHwA M^ waiters^ can you tell us hoiir 
long it wifi he titt tliat joyous ^ime come, wh^n yon, w/lk tAl OodV( 
«thcr wodus, slkaU be honotti^ and cherished as you ettght ^ Sow 
long, O, little birds, how long ? • 

. Wei, htift (he bright su«iii^r MMhke hia 4, did^»iiif Influence 
.«veao»t(^w«il^HU(f WMdsi^it'happeiied that, m -this p^urtietda^ 
'memiiilg, tiibynfatM«)i%d away tight gleefuUy. 1!he ttoioke <^ this 
e^y, of -eouSE^e, Mise-aiS usadJ*, iMit a fresh air from the sea pre- 
4Mittled k fifom liligcjifihg oy^ Uie kottte^teps. It went «Way, it 
straggling disorder, over the Pentland Hills, 'Smd was ^eeknb 

The tieh foliage of mMiy «hto4^, #Mch tte^iarated Q«raen StirM 
inm tieiiiot Bow, was moM pleasant ie l^e^^es, and a hlesse^ 
isijjeel ie t«rn to from the dud ghiy eaildsteiie of the houses. 
^veiiiead there stz&tclted a gorgeMs ei^opy ^hloe, all nnbrf' 
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say^ h^re aiid^ tluBie where -A >BiiiaU fleeii$r diMid flailecU c^'vMait 
floated aloBg^ 

As if an angel, in his upward flighti 

Had left his znantle floati^.in the air. i . ^^ 

' Nevertheless/ thoagh ihi« was .a glorious rmoniidg,' awi .the 
mondng, too, . oft a ^mrriagedayi the Modern .' AiheaikuBS w^re 
going to AlA ffp as miieh absoiibed in bosiness t^ «y/ir. Thejr 
hoew not, oared, aoi to kiM»r,.thftt WiUianii AtfisfieiaiidOraoe 
F^gufisoq w0re about to be muted in.Uie holy bonds of matrimoi^. 
What were these two individoals. to them, that theyrahoutd.talw 
their minds on tibeir. eyes off tbiair tRork to thiah abctot Or lodk 
upon jUbiem? , . • i. 

Well^ welly canny Edinburgh fi>lks, though yon did ndi oate 
about the eyent at the timoi perhaps yoJk ^ now, arhea you know 
;(he yarioas pats a^A ins><>f thoxaatter-riri^iii yoa know something 
^jboat those ^ho ore going , to bte mioried, .and these who are soi 
going to be macriei-riespecMilj^ tjliat pade, beanti&il, heroic gix^ 
Jf\S3ie M-^^Qi who saerifieod, hersetf for a »weak^f sister. 
. On thii;( pa^colar moiw»8> ttre oanopt suppi)$e thai J^eseie was 
altogether comfortable. i.. 

, , 3;he ceremony, thai :was [about i^ be p0xfeitneA "was. in itself 
i^rying ito her.; bat being forced t(y rifcHffletJ»neeli to be pveAent, 
mxi, we^ a gay i^e , in oxuson with . the^ oeoasioo, . ttis.iaitkdB* it 
doubly pail^fu}. It was with aheayy, shwkisig, .yet>.aot >repe^. 
iant heiH^ir.that she .left. her sleepless piUew to -meet} the stem 
AT^aUti^ he^ond.ber. : : . .. 

Nor was William Ainslie yery happy, though it was his wedding 
lday« The ejreiut). osv^^y so ,iQti(^;06tki^;.t0(,. and lengod ffiir by 
^degp*oomi?» was, in his .case^ tho^pltaeiii^ of im impasasida barrier 
betweeoQ hjmsalf 9nd th^.4>bjeet o(( jbfis ^$rwt, affeetipi^, «nd, there«- 
{pre, we. cannot ei^^ect hw to he partitcobyrly enamofored "of it. 
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He, :too», left .« de0pl0Bs pillow, 9sA .4oim04 ^tk a aombro. av, bis 
gay kabilimante* . - i ..:,.; 

Lady; Amslie, ajso^ ^vaq in no way.d^U^ted wit)^ the anticipated 
oceiunrenoe, but ratiiier ibe oppomte. Happenisig to Imow, lik^ our 
'readei8,.,tbe:i)0cTiUArl3r striking &c;ta of the case, sb^ b^d na gn^at 
reason to rej6i<se4 Being aware; that it i was. noi^, a, ma£riaf» . of 
afiSB^iion, hnt.Qi'.hme^ohnnfii and 'thai it separated &pi^ ,eacb 
other those sbeitast^ loted, . shti^^nld not po^ibljy regard it wit|i 
'inti(di:'&¥onv4 ;.'•'. ; • , f 

Witb these thsee ex<}eptians,ihoweii^,; all thepuijlae^ jooaceined 
.were in great stHxiis and bappy^ e^»ei&tation. 

The two little giris were highly delighted, &i? th^y w^rfl :t(Q be 

dressed in whiter and see all the grand :f3ompany,: :.t r - 

. .MrS'FaEirgsssoii was pnc^tid,. for hes di^qght^r ws^ )^ be. united 
to thetoloeet ofiher choice, s^ tbat/pljeet she .knew to be yeiy 
iWoi^y. .•■/•.. ': i . . ^ 

Giaee bei^lf l^ras ,wildIy:bi^pytrfo)t ttie.4<i^..tbat b^. dawned 
was one she oncb expeotcd not to. see^ .tbotiii^r^be' longed. for, it 
withdespamngairdojar. . .. < ( 

, .BntSir WiUiain-r-G,' Sir.Willito' wmin.bisi glDiy* . ; . : ?• 

To-day was to see the fmitien of ,hia twent^yHByei years' dveam-r 
the aeeoml^lidiin^nt 6i apl^n.which^hebadeheiiupbefi^-4^Tatedly, 
that^ to.seanre.it^ hewas ready to debase-' bis cbacaeter, find heap 
a heavy sin upon his.sQul. , . ...ii.r. ,. 

.It had com0 at last — the important i$j that nnjted Bi^pqqi^ld 
Park' and the Girang^ . SiiB jdai^, * tbongh' at one time thrpatenp4 
with a miscarriage, had come to a trif^phant; di^yelppn^ent ; 
ther^ore, be of aUitbe.(#iey%.waasc^eiviely»;eoD»p]Aceo!tly bi^ppy. 
,. It was still an ^aelgr henr«)Whd4 the >pair, stood up before the 
»inii(teir-H)neipf <the;.f^i^n Qitylicieijgjjitt^Ji, b^tt, vbipb W ^B 
01^ sayr7Mditbe!.^Ql»paa^.Atp(^ loii^ung.on. ..i;he<biidesQi^d and 
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"gromndm^li werd at hflttdio pdl off the gloves, i>iid the^souple 
were lisiening to the words that were to make thcfin man and lyife 
«-H9iie ^dieifh. Baok Wt iike waH, h^tmA alithe oth^d, stood Jessie 
Mel^Ute^ atid \fs^ ker side was Lady Ainslie, for she knew that at 
that feai^d moment fi(he re(]fii»«d Ute preaen^e <tf a ^ppottiarg 
hand, and she ohly could render 1^ ««pport x<eqaired. 

JH tras 0oon, renty soon done, and Willksn Aanslie and Gmoe 
'iP'ergnsBon %ete imevoeahly nm^d. A tisnible saeriftce had 
heen made — ^a foolish hecause headstrong loye had been graibified 
•'-Ha miM desire bad been tealized — aU these ifaittgi had been 
accomplished by the feW Words ftsd forms of that simple eeisniKiBy. 
' And no^w f^ palrty begins to break up. I^he minister has to 
go to marry another eonple m ike Old Te^wn, and the newiy^ 
wedded pai!r must start immediaAely, for they have to travel to the 
Otange to-day, and, l<mg as the day is, it is hanUy long enough 
to get there, and get settled in the house before night ; there^fbre, 
thi^y must iiu^ alray, and as all the othemliad hma convened 
Solely on flkieiir'acoonBt) they have noiiiing to keep them longer. 
The carriage is at the door, and the young boaple shake hands 
with all — with Jessie amongst tke rest. They go down the steps, 
enftei: ilie vehicle) knd «fe whirled rapidly tiWKj. 

<*€on!te idth me," said Lady AinflAie to Jessie, as the oarriage 
flepaiH?ed, Mtd «l^e led ike (^Mdbling one to bef own iroom. Once 
there, and the door shut, she silently opened her anftis, andv witib 
a wild butst of ^iW, the saei^^cing one threw herself into the 
Uessed ha'^n of shelter-^&r mere blessed and prked thak the 
^nd Old lady imaged. 

Long lay Jessie there, and tr^t unrestrainedly, for Ladfy Ainc^ 
knew it i^oUld do her gOod. Her over^aj^ed heart must be re- 
lieved, for it sadly need^ belief ; and what so ealenlated to ^fta 
it as a ftee shower of tears died in the bosom of a le^g, ^fytafptt- 
thising friend ? 
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In the natural world, when the dark, lowering clond that has 
long been keeping up its burden at length opens its Tapoury gates 
and lets it come down on the bosom of mother earth, how refreshed 
and strengthened is everything by the outpouring ! And so, in 
the moral or spiritual world, a wottnded heart that has for long 
treasured up its burden of grief, when it gets an opportunity to 
flow it out in tears, experiences a blessed reyival, and gathers 
^strength for future endurance. . 

It was so with Jessie. A calmness and a joy, which she her- 
self wf njered at, stole over her soul as she lay in her mother's 
arms, and felt these arms kindly encircling her. At len^gth her 
Foeping subsided into sobs* and these, too, finally ceased, so that 
ere long she l%y qwet and silent. 

''You must let me call you daughter still,'" whispered Lady 
Ainslie, softly and tenderly in her. ear. .''Say, am I not your 
another?" . ' 

" You are, you ar^ !" ^xclaio^ Jessie^ with rapturous emotion^ 
ittnd nestiidd stiU mon^ «iosely in k«r boSom. 

How literally irtte were the words, yet how lrttl« «fid Laidy 
Aindie dream that thiey were so. 
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FEW weeks after the marriage/ a messenger arrived 
one morning at Heriot Row, with intelhgence that Grace 
was alarmingly ill, and pleaded eamestljr for 3'esSie^B 
presence at the Grange. ' » ""^ '- ' •• • : 

Mrs. Fergusson had beeA staying there for sotn'e days previously, 
and the messenger was the bearer of the following tote 'from 
her':-^ ' ''' ' ' ' ^ -^ . . •> ^ ' -J : • ^ :: • • 

"Dear Miss Melyille, — I am grieved to inform yon tnat Grace, who, as you 
know, became nnwell on the day of her marriage, while journeying wTm 
-William to their hokne,- hasdidllf l>eeome wotse, akicF ^^'ai^ «11 intensely 
alarmed abont her. She has "beaded .iritii ns to sendrlor lyttt, und Isiftveii lum 
-|<)ogfag V^ y0«r |urnTv4- '^y do «Kwe,.ft)r t^^ sftkerpf ^nr jKwr ftiej»d.' I The 
children can be left to the care of Maggie fQrafevdnm.T^he; bearer, nail 
conduct yon safely on your jonmey. E. FEsaussoN. 

Here was another trial for the poor girl; to go to the home of 
the newly- wedded, and again meet William Ainslie — ^the husband 
of another. Yet she hesitated not. If her presence and atten- 
tions could prove solacing to the suffering Grace, she did not feel 
warranted to stay back merely because her own feelings would be 
lacerated, and her wounded heart, still bleeding and smarting, 
probed anew. It was but another drop added to the cup which a 
Father's hand had mingled for her, and a Father's disciplining 
love had given her to drink. She would not, therefore, refuse it, 
or turn it from her lips; so she went. 
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' TB'gl^iitiii^'stmbeatri^ f^ll IrigMfy on tHe tiall old elms that 
lined tlie avenue to the old-fashioned Grange, as the ckitiage in 
Whftii Jesi^ie'iiitblM approached tte mansion, and the many 
wiiidofVrs that io'ited'the Hirdstehi' gable shdri^ like burnished gold. 
All was sifi^ri; aitiifinotioiil^sS."' "^6 'feound wy hclard in or near 
the hou^e^^rfo one appeared afl^He threshold to wel'coine her. As 
the carriage ^w' "dp-ait the j[)fincipar Entrance, Ae' heavy, iroh- 
bbttnd'dbor moved' slowly on its hinges, and a servant ap|)eared, 
who, tt^hfen'iTi^Ssie 1id(i' alighted, led her ^ into a small room — ^the 
ifedow cxuidiys of Mich' were cldsely drawn^ — and ihfortned her 
that IMW/F^i'giiigoh T^o'tild ^ee^'h^^ ''' ■" "" 

" How is grace — ^I mean Mrs. Ainslie ?" asked Jessie', quietly, 

yet'iliiHotfslyL'^''-'^''-''^ V --'''^^ "^ ^'-- 'i-:- — ^ • ' 

r _-, » .,'.(.1 . ... . .' 

••**No better,'^- 'wks' 'the • respoiise.^'* **Ste is becondng* weaker 
and '^eaket. Mrtf. S'ergussoii arid lir. Ainslid hefer leave her 
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''In i ffew 'moiiients aftfef' the' departure of the siervant, M^s. 
Fergussoii &[ter6d thfe 'room. Jessie" was shocked to see how 
cafe^om She looked, 'fiier'eye^ were red and heavy, as if from- 
want of sleep ; h6r fratiie was apparently worn out, and the deiBp 
atoiiety'appai^ent'ori her countenance gave 'to it a sad, feuffering 
eiqpression."''' ' ••"•-'- • ••-'-• '••'•'•■ ' < - 

^ **^My ddar'Mj'ssMelvife,** ishefi^iclaimdd, as'shie fell on Jessicas* 
shoulder, and gave way to a burst of grief, " how kind "of you tb 
cfoirie. ' Grace has been wearying for yo« for 'iriany hours." 

" i trtisthdr coriditiioii is not sticH'as1;c^warrdtit'such fears as I 
see you chisrish,** said Jessie, tend^l^?''^ ^ 

"Alas, yes! the worst is to be appreheiidied. The doctor 
cftllid to^ from fief bedside tli3tf aftemboh; 'aild told me to prepare 
foif 'heV 'detth; for it wa^' at 'no' ^i'at'' distance.'* And again did' 
the T^oor'iriother bhr^t iiilb unceritrollable grief— a grief which 
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Jessie imilf siroTe to assoage, fior tiw tidingB. Jvid filled her own 

soul witk mueh sorrow. 

"0 lei me go to her iiow»" she said; lei me iake nj poai 
inunediatelj by her sick bed, and perhaps the paiient and im- 
wearied attention of those who love her may yet s^Te her/* 

Her words sent .h<^ once more to the mother's heart ; and 
silently pressing her hand, she led the way np stairs. Haying 
first taken her to the room prepared for her, and got her to lay, 
aside her travellingganBents^ she approached the chamber of the 
invaUd, and Jessie followed in breathless silence^ They made no 
sonnd when they enteredt so that the p«riies within were ignorant 
of their presence. 

On a chaste, whitessnrtained bed, lay Grace ; and bending over 
her, with earnest gaae, was her hnsband. Her eyes were closed. 
One hand, which lay above the conntei^ane, was clasped ia 
William's. Her fiice Was pale — how veiy pale I not whiter - 
were the hangings which surrounded her, or the sheet that coveaed 
her. Jessie approached on tip-toe, thinking she slept ; but the 
quick ear of the sufferer detected her steps, silent thought they 
were. 8he opened her large blue eyes« and a gleam of joy leapt 
into them as she recognised her Mend. She uttered not a word« . 
but outstretched her arms towards her. In a moment Jessie had en- 
folded her in a close passionate embrace, and her tears fell fast, on 
the pillow. 

** My poor, good (iraoe," whispered Jessie, as she pressed her to 
hi^r bosom," ** how sony I am to see you thus. How willingly 
would I at this moment occupy your place if thereby you might 
ho restored to health again," 

*' Hush, my kind, kind Mend," answered Grace» in a low weak 
voice. ^^ All our crosses and trials are appointed us by our^ 
heavesly Father, and we mu^t oot murmur, or spi^ak of exchanging. 



longed so ardently to. 9ee yo« onoe mo;^; to lieiu^ yooc voica and, 
see your focfe as I pa$sed through, the dark ralleor. Methonght 
its gloom would be leEift profottnd, and ita loneliness .lei$s terriblei 
if you were by.'* 

** talk not thus/* said Jessie, with deep emotion, ** I Qame, 
not to see you die^ bi^t to do my bestt to. get you well again." 

** Never, never shall I recover,^ Jessie dear*; I feel, I know 
tbat I am dying. Day by day, alnibost horn* by hoar, dp I see the 
idiadowfl lengthening around me, and oomii^g okoaeT towards me. 
And mine i& not a sun-dial whose shadow can go t^n degrees back* . 
ward. But grieve not thus. I indeed feel keenly to leave, you, 
all; to bid &rewell to life in the tot flush of my mariifd joy — to 
leave my noble William, whom I love so foi^y, >lid pa^s fiway 
into darkness and sil^uce ; but for myself I grieve AOft and fear 
inoii My mind iB.iaade up now. For a time I shrank back,, mi,. 
prayed for life, but now, now, I am quite ready to die." 

Jessie could so^ nothing in reply to words like these ;: she 
could only weep like the others. 

Turning to William and her mother, the invalid desired them, 
now ^t she had got Jessie beside her, to go and take some rest^ 
For several nights they had both watched by her couch, and' by 
day they never left it. 

<'But Miss Melville must be tired with travelling,'' said Wil-.^ 
liam, with his wont^ considerati(m ; she had better, take a little 
ri38t fcfst*" 

, *' No, indeed," answered Jessie, eagerly ; ** I assi^re you I am 
quite able to attend here for many hours* Let me, then, urge- 
you botb to retire." 

They reluctantly letii^ed, and the dyin^; girl and friend were left; 
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' '' Do yoQ^el'ihae^ pain?" lusked J^sie, as Orft^ ky Eoknt, 
witlihdi'largdeji^d^fLxed Idviiijgly on k«c &e6. . < 

'* Not now ;• I iid some days ago, bnt it is gclno^ I p<ray^ for 
iter departure, iiiai I might die ealmly afid peflc^fdtty, and my- 
praysr has been answered. I feel now that I shall' sink' to my 
rtst'Ve^'tranqtiaiy/' . ' ' - i(." 

'* May not this rather be il mgo. thatyon will bd reBtered?'* = 
suggested (Jessie, in hopefol tonebr ' ^ 

" No, Tioi my dearest friend ; I ' cannot be either -flatter^' or 
deceivM ob'this ^okift» ' Mjf strength is rapidly and nbil^lessly 
ebbing aw^y. Natnre has ceased to battle longer; and the des- 
troyer; "finding no longer any oppoibition, is doiDg his work kmdly 
-4yet'43tiiiely. Findinl^ this to b^ the «ase/ I lijinged iio have'yoa 
heire'ia hard a- few fkiieweii Wor^s^ and recdtfle from yon-a.B^cotch 
convoy. Yon t^lnot denyjiie thiis latter, will yoh ?•' ^b ihq^ire4;* 
Wi«b i-^nAel "I bave a-ldng joam«y,'i>efot« mei «ill 76U i>b<» 
see me safely on the way?" ' '- '^ • ' I . 

"0 yes, if heaven willed it,, oheerfoliy wirald I go^ step by step 
by yonr side all the way through." • ' ' 

* "'i!ji'!''impbssible,-' replied ihe 'invalid solemnly. "Thiift- id a 
joiimey irhich eVery oiie must 'mike*'alone.'' No Mend, lioi-eom'- 
panibiiy cfen travel with a human^spirii'-' through the dark valley.' 
The dying one's bed may be surrounded with- kind, yeaming ^ym- 
paihisers',' but they cannot come beyond the edge of the' 'thick 
darkness iiiiio which the dying one' must go.* ETen thoi^e Who 'are 
travelling through the gloom at tho same hour travel all- apart. - 
Yes, it'mtist bfe sJ;' we must then be ^lone^— and yet not alone, 
forthe Father* is iHth us." " 

Jessie was amazed at the firmness and self-possessi^m nia&iffiBted'. 
by feidS k ptbipecti ^iif death, ^tod-^ftntehfed^ ait th^ .beautyAd 
loftiness of her thoughts. Though she had known her for several 
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months most intimately, she had never perceived in her mental 
character any of that suhlime superiority which at this moment 
appeared. She had always considered her to be kind, amiable, 
and intelligent, strong in affection, and correct in feeling, but had 
never seen her display her high intellectual powers. She won- 
dered, therefore, with great admiration, when she addressed her 
in snch a cahn, triumphant manner. 

But, both Jessie and ourselves have hitherto seen Grace Fer- 
gUBSon under a great disadvantage ; we have seen her only under 
a cloud — a cloud which hopelessly wrapped itself around her, and 
obscured, in a great measure, her character. Her love for Wil- 
liam Ainslie was a weakness against which she wrestled long and 
vigorously, but without success, and, in despair, she yielded up 
her powers both of body and mind to the spell. But now that 
spell is broken. Her marriage with the idol of her heart opened 
the prison-house in which her faculties had long lain bound, and 
once more they came into play. 

Besides this, Grace, was near death ; and how o!ten does it 
happen that an unnatural spiritual insight is developed at that 
dreadful hour ? Yery many, when brought face to £a,ce with the 
grim king get the eyes of their understandiijig opened, and they 
behold the philosophy of many things which they mastered not 
before. Human life, and moral truth, as seen from the. view- 
point of earth's confines, are discerned in their fiilness and 
exactitude much more clearly than before, and hence the words of 
the dying are often weighty words, and their thoughts lofty 
thoughts. 

For many days Jessie Melville watched closely by the death-bed 
of Grace, and frequently along with William Ainslie, her husband. 
During all that time, they neither by word nor look alluded to 
former things, but both ministered with eager and affectionate 
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hands to the object of their solicitude. One day Jessie left the 
sick room to breathe the fresh air a few moments in the garden. 
She went down the long stair slowly and musingly, so that she did 
not observe that some one was coming up. Suddenly she lifted 
up her eyes, and beheld Sir William Ainslie before her. He had 
stopped, and was standing gazing at her with astonishment. 
Spell-bound he literally seemed, and wholly unable to moye ; and 
the stair being narrow, Jessie could not pass without absolutely 
pushing against him. So there they stood, father and daughter 
gazing at each other — on his side, with earnest bewilderment ; on 
hers, with fear, mixed with indignation. It was the resemblance 
she bore to Lady Ainslie that puzzled and astonished him. She 
was the very image of his wife as she appeared in her youthful 
gracefulness, in the springtide of her marriage loveliness, when 
his heart was filled only by her beauty, and beat with the wildest 
affection for her. And who, then, was this that resembled her so 
closely, or was it only a vision that he beheld ? He was truly 
bewildered, and could only stand and gaze. 

Jessie felt her situation very uncomfortable, but at this moment 
Lady Ainslie came into the lobby and terminated the scene. 
Looking up, and seeing Jessie on the stair, in the impolse of the 
moment she called out her name. Overjoyed by her sudden 
appearance, Jessie rushed past the still amazed Sir William, and 
flew into her mother's arms. Then, both of them perceived the 
imprudence of their conduct ; but it was too late, and Lady Ainslie 
saw that an explanation to her husband was inevitable. 

The baronet, after gazing down upon them for a moment, turned 
slowly round, and continued his ascent, and his lady hastened to 
follow him. 

** I will see you again, my love," she whispered, releasing her 
from her embrace ; << but first I must visit poor Grace.'' 
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Lady Ainslie oyertook the baronet at the door of the sick room, 
and in answer to his displeased look, said, with some confusion, — 

'^That is Miss Melville, the governess of Mrs. Vergasson's 
grandchildren.** 

He spoke not, but an angry cloud lowered on his brow. The 
name — Jessie — ^had evidently discovered to him who she was, and 
apparently he was anything but gratified ; but this was not the 
time or place for remark, and in silence they entered the room of 
death. Its sacredness and solemnity chased away for the time all 
but awe-inspiring thoughts, and as the baronet and his wife gazed 
upon the dying Grace, the matter was forgotten by both. 



Not long after this, on a beautiful evening, when the sunlight 
was mellow and golden, and beauty and silence rested on the face 
of nature, the inmates of the Grange were assembled to witness 
the last moments of the young wife. . 

The dying one had herself requested them to come, for she felt 
that the sim of her existence was as near the horizon as the bright 
orb of day which now lay broad and full over the gates of the west. 
And yet, to an observer, death did not seem so near at hand as 
sometime before. Grace appeared stronger, her voice was clearer, 
her eye brighter, and her cheek redder. Alas ! this was but the 
prelude to the change — ^the last brightening flicker of the taper 
ere it finally went out. 

Others might take these as tokens for good, and think they 
meant a reviving of the worn-out frame ; but she, while also taking 
them as tokens for good, knew they meant something very different 
and very opposite. By her their import was not misinterpreted, 
and she rejoiced that she would be able to converse with those 
whom she loved, as she was parted firom them. 

On the side of the bed, was her husband, and on the other her 
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' yonihfiil Mend ; while at the foot stood her mother — ^all three 
looking on with tearfol eyes and throbbing hearts. 

'' What a lovely hoar to die in !" mnrmnred Grace, as she gazed 
through the open window, from which a wide and glowing prospect 
was beheld. Hill and dale, wood and field, were bathed in a flood 
of soft evening sunlight, and the air was balmy in the fragrance of 
ten thousand flowers. 

Both William and Mrs. Fergasson were too much overpowered 
to make any reply to Grace's' last words, but Jessie's mind rose to 
the sublime scene she was contemplating. At flrst, when called 
to stand by Grace's death-bed, excitement confused her mind, and 
prostrated her faculties ; but the composed demeanour and high- 
toned sentiments of the departing girl dissipated her dread, and 
her strong heroic mind could now calmly view the scene, and re- 
spond to the remarks which Grace made. Sh^ understood her 
thoroughly now ; and as she cherished the same views of human 
things, and the same aspirations after beauty and truth, she felt 
animated by Grace's spirit, and was indeed prepared to give her a 
Scotch convoy, as the dying one had beautifully expressed it. 

'' It is, indeed, a blessing to leave the world surrounded by such 
a splendid scene," answered she ; <' it robs death of half its terrors ; 
the outward beauty and repose is reflected on his mind, and gives 
it somewhat of its delightful calmness. I, too, should like to die 
at the time of a summer sunset. But, tell me, my dear, dear 
Grace, do you feel quite happy in the prospect of death ? — ^is your 
descending sun free from all clouds ? 

" No, nor do I wish it. Which is the most beautiftil and gor- 
geous natural sunset — ^that which lights up the western sky with 
a red, fiery, cloudless glow, or that which dovers it with a cloudy 
splendour ? — not a splendour which the sun shines through, but 
one which surrounds and encircles him? We all know that it is 
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the latter. And bo with a human sunset. It is unseemly to see 
all doubts and fears, all apprehensions and perplexities, vanish on 
this side time ; but let these cluster thick around the down-going 
orb, and let a strong, unwavering faith resolve them into fleecy 
gold-tipped surroundings, and they give glory to the. scene. So 
surrounded is my descending sun. No dark troubled stormy clouds 
are there ; neither are there any clouds before it ; but on all sides 
the mists and uncertainties which belong to mortality are con-, 
gregated — ^many of them, however, now fleecy and thin, and pll 
illuminated more or less by the light of a blessed future." 

Jessie glanced at William, to see if he was as amazed and 
gratified as herself by these dying reflections. He was truly 
astonished. Never had Grace appeared so lovely, so attractive as 
now, when she lay breathing out her young life in noble utterances*. 
Bad and painfol as was the scene, he felt constrained to say within 
himself — '' It is good to be here. Sure this is none other thaQt 
the gate of heaven^'* 

Jessie was satisfied. She saw that he both wondered and ad< 

ft • ■ 

mired, though for the time his fine manly nature was prostrated, 
and he could not respond to the remarks of his dying wife. , With- 
Jessie it was diflerent. The grandeur oi the moment, and its 
surpassing solemnity, overcame her woman's weakness, and gave 
a sort of inspiration to her mind, which, quickened by strong; 
afiection, became prepared to ^supply comfort a^d support to the 
dying one at the terrible moment of dissolution. 

That moment was now rapidly drawing near. The utterance 
of the last words had completely exhausted Grace, and she knew 
tiiat strength would never again return ; yet she was amdous to . 
take another farewell of them all before she was finally unable. 

'' Mother," she whispered, '* in a few moments more I shall be 
unable to speak. Beceive my last good-bye. Let Jessie be your 
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daughter now; she is every way better than the one you are 
losing.'* 

Poor Mrs. Fergnsson, weeping as only mothers can weep, 
kissed her daughter, and enfolded her in a last, long embrace. 

<* William/' continued Grace, turning to her husband, our 
heavenly Father has not willed our union to be long. Let us both 
bow to his decree. Farewell for a time — ^we shall meet again ; 
and she bent on him a look of ardent speechless love. He would 
have spoken an adieu, but could not. He silently pressed her to 
his heart, and ** lifted up his voice and wept." 

To Jessie she now turned, and, as well as she was able, spoke 
her gratitude and thanks to that matchless girl for all her kind- 
ness to her. These leave-takings were the last efforts nature 
could make. She could now neither move nor speak, but the eye 
showed that she was perfectly conscious, and retained all her 
mental powers. 

She looked fixedly at her friend — and, as Jessie thought, plead- 
ingly. She had now plainly entered the valley, and wanted her 
thoughts directed to consoling dwelling-places. Bending down 
her ear, Jessie whispered — 

« * Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.' " 

A smile of joy lighted up the face of the departing girl as she 
listened to the divine words. Jessie had rightly interpreted her 
desire. She wished parting words of comfort, and what could be 
better than the sublime promises and hopes of the Bible? 
Jessie laid her head close to that of Grace, and, at intervals, re- 
peated the following joyful texts : — 

'< ' He shall deliver thee in six troubles^ yea, in seven there 
shall no evil touch thee." 
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'< ' The Lord thy God is mighty; He will save thee, He will 
rejoice oyer thee with ^oj ; He will rest in his love. He will joy 
over thee with singing." 

<' ' In my Father*s house are many mansions. I go to prepare 
a place for you ; and will come again and receiye yon to myself, 
and where I am there ye may be also." 

'' ' The son shall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee ; but the Lord shall 
be Trpio the^ an everlasting light, and thy God thy Glory." 

'^ ' Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended." 

** * The Lamb which is in the imidst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them to living fountains of waters, and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' " 

A seraphic smile at this moment broke on Grace's countenance, 
on which a ray of the setting sun brightly rested, giving it a hue 
€i more than mortal glory. Another instant, and it vanished, 
along with the last breath and the last sigh. The smile remained, 
but the life was gone. ^ 

'' She is dead 1" said William, solemnly. Jessie looked out to 
the far western horizon : — ^the sun had set. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



viLiiANons schemes. 



(^K wo momings after Grace Fergnsson's death, a little, middle- 
ftf|j aged man might have been seen passing np East Register 
Street, and tnming into St. James' Square. 

We don't s&y that he was seen, for the Edinburgh folks are not 
in the habit of taking notice of street perambulators. There are 
so many people continnally passing and re-passing, thai one more 
or less is neither missed nor gazed after, unless he be- a well- 
known character, continnally going about, or one haying something 
peculiar about his history, figure, or dress. 

Thus, many years ago, when the in&mous Burke and EEare were 
pei^etrating their hellish atrocities in that dark, grim, forsaken 
house in the West Port, Daft Jamie was missed when he was not 
as usual seen going about ; and yery lately, we all know how 
the gigantic form and fiEintastic dress of Gordon Gumming at- 
tracted observation, when he used to march up Princes Street, 
or elsewhere. 

But a common-looking person passes quite unheeded through 
the thoroughfares of Auld Reekie ; and so it is very likely, that 
on the morning to which we refer, the gentleman (?) whom we 
are about to introduce to the reader, was particularly observed by 
nobody as he passed quickly up by the end of the Register Office. 

And yet he was somewhat of a noteworthy person in his way.. 
He was dressed in a suit of shining black, wore a white necker- 
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chief, carried a stick (not a cane), and was, wiihal, a staid, little 
respectable-looking personage. 

We say respectable-looking, bnt when the^ reader conies to 
know him a bit, he will very likely be of opinion that he is not 
just a model man, thongh he has such a decent exterior. 

Examine even his pntward man a little narrowly, and yon will 
see indications of a qnestionable interior. He has got a pair of 
sharp grey eyes in his head, which torn slily in all directions. 
His face, too, is sharp, his nose is sharp, his features are sharp — 
in fact, he looked sharp altogether. Had he not his hat on, yon 
would see that close above his brow, where benevolence is said to 
reside, there is a decided decline ; and if you are a phrenologist 
and could get his cranium examined, you would be clearly of 
opinion that he was clever, but xmscrupulous, totally devoid of 
feeling, had little regard for principle, had a keen eye for the 
main chance, and stuck at none of those moral hindrances which 
most people, thank heaven, consider insurmountable. 

Now, this was just the character of the man we refer to. 
Among his neighbours, however, and by the world, he was thought 
v«ry differently of. Everybody deemed him a civil, amiable, just- 
dealing person; (or he had a smooth, oily way of conducting 
himself— of using honied words and polite phrases. Those, how- 
ever, who knew him intimately, or professionally, and could judge 
somewhat truly of his character, deemed him to be a veiy 
« different man. 

But we are keeping him too long in the street. He passed into 
one of the common-stair entries in St. James' Square. The par. 
ticular entry we will not mention. Suffice it to say, that it was 
not far fifom No. 6, where the North Briton Newspaper Office 
lately was. 

Does the reader ask who this individual was, what he was, and 
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where be Ihred ? He was Mr. Daniel Hooker, a lawy^ , resident 
in the yilhige of Broomfield, and patronised by Sir William 
Ainslie and neighbouring country gentlemen. For the rest, and 
his connection with this stoiy, let subsequent events explain. 

He ascended the stairs, and knocked at the door on the second 
flat, on which was painted in neat, little, black letters," Mrs. — ' — *ii 
Lodgings.** 

" Is Mr. Robert Fergusson within 2" he inquired of the girl 
who opened the door. 

'^ Yes, Sir," was the reply ; and he was immediately nshered 
into a room, in which sat a youngish man at break£Eist. 

" Hooker, by all that*s gracious I" exclaimed the youth, when 
he caught sight of his visitor. 

<<Well, Bob, how do you do?*' said Hooker. <<I thought I 
should catch you ere you went out this morning, and I have not 
been mistaken.** 

'' Have you come to town tliis morning ?** 

'< No, but last night late ; and I knew it was no use to call 
here then.** 

*' Oh, you thought I would be out — ^as usual. Enow, then, ^ 
most immaculate brother-in-law of mine, that you were mistaken. 
I had a party here last night; that accounts for the confusion you 



see.** 



"Well, I should not have thought you in spirits for company 
after your late disappointment.** 

'< You refer to Miss Fergnsson's marriage? Well, I must con- 
fess that was a disappointment; though, after all, I could hardly 
expect a young girl like her to be unmarried.** 

"Well, now, I think you had some cause for even that thought. 
You know one offer at least which she refused.*' 

"Yes, I was certaiiUy rejected; but the reason, I have no 
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doubt; was, that some romours of my character reached her. 
Yon know, my character, like that of somebody not £eu: off, cannot 
stand a yery minnte inyestigation." 

« Thank yon; you are complementary this morning." 

'' Not a bit. If the coat does not fit yon, don't put it on. It 
certainly does not harmonize with the glossy black one yon haye 
got on your back at this moment ; but yonr coat, Hooker, is like 
yonr manner — ^it giyes no index of the man." 

" Well, yonr plainness of speech I forgite, seeing that yon are 
my brother-in-law," said Hooker, with a meek expression of 
conntenance. 

" Oh, don't let the relationship make yon suffer an unjust in- 
sinnation," replied the other. ^'If it is true, it is not less true 
because it is spoken by your brother-in-law ; and if it is false, it 
is no less injurious or offensiye, because uttered by so near a 
relation But why should we waste words on this point ? Ton 
and I know each other thoroughly, and know exactly what stuff 
Wd are made of. None of us have much to boast of; the greatest 
difference between us being that my bad character is generally 
known, whilst yours is not. Between ourselves, however, we need 
not beat the bush. With you I am plain Bob Fergusson, the rake 
and gambler ; with me, you are Dapiel Hooker, the unprincipled 
lawyer." 

^'And does Bob Fergusson mean to tell his acquaintances the 
opinion he has formed of Daniel Hooker?" asked the latter, in a 
quiet yet anxious tone. 

**bf no," replied Fergusson, carelessly. "This would do me 
no manner of earthly good. If you can maintain your present 
good character in the eyes of the world, it would be poor spite in 
me to break it. You may consider yourself perfectly safe on that 
point, sofitf as I am concemed." 
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Hooker looked relieved. He was afraid of the rattling, care- 
less manner of Bob i^'ergasson, who, though practically not a whit 
better than the lawyer, was not, like- him, hypocritical. For 
Daniel Hooker was one who had faithfully obeyed Hamlet's 
unsound advice to his mother — ^he had assumed a virtue which he 
did not possess, and was, therefore, liable at any moment to have 
his true nature detected. 

The lawyer resumed the conversation by saying — ** Let us come 
back, however, to this marriage. You must, of course, have con- 
sidered it a final blow to your hopes of inheriting the Grange ? " 

** Well, to tell you the truth, my hopes in this direction were 
never very great. Even had Grace Fergusson not married, she 
would, doubtless, live ^.s long as me ; or if she died before me, 
she would, in all probability, make a legal settlement of her 
a£fairs, and so, any way you take it, my chance was small. 
Seeing this, I counted little upon it, and am, therefore, not much 
disappointed." 

" Quite right. Then the turn of the wheel in your favour 
would prove a most joyful surprise to you?" 

'< No doubt of that ; but of this there is no likelihood." 

** Perhaps more than you imagiue," said Hooker, insignificantly. 

Fergusson looked fixedly at him ; there was a slight smile on 
his face, which showed he had something to communi/^ate. 

" What do you mean ?" said Bob. 

<< Grace Fergusson is dead!" said the lawyer slowly, yet 
laconically, 

''Dead!" repeated Fergusson, and sprang up from his chair. 
" When, or how did she die ?" 

'' She took ill on her way home on the marriage day, and died 
last Tuesday night at sunset." 

"Whew!" whistled Bob, with joyful wonder. "Then the 
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Orange is mine, the Grange is mine/' he said, and he began io 
dance aboizt the room. 

*' Stop a bit, lad," said Hooker, with a malicious smile ; '' don't 
rejoice too soon ; she left a will." 

<< Confonnd it,'* retomed Fergnsson, stopping short, and throw- 
ing himself dejected into his seat. ''Why did yon not say so at 
first ? What's the use of raising a fellow to such an elevated pitch, 
snd then dashing him down again ? Who gets the estate, then." 

<< Her husband, young Ainslie, is the person named in the will." 

'* Of course, I need scarcely have asked. Then what did you 
mean by talking significantly of the wheel turning in my favour?" 

''I meant a great deal," said Hooker, looking to see if the door 
was shut. Then approaching his chair close to Bob's, he whis- 
pered — '' The will is in my possession." 

** Oh, you made it, did you ? But how ean^ this serve me ? 
Can you suppress it." 

''That is a matter for consideration," replied the cautious 
lawyer ; "and it is to consult with you about it that I am now 
here." 

" But is it at all possible," said Bob. 

" I think it is ; but you shall hear. A day or two after the 
marriage, Ainslie drove his wife over to Broomfield Park, 
where they rtayed for a little while. One day she came * 
alone to my office, and hurriedly inquired if I could draw 
out a will for her. Of course, Bob, I could not say no, though I 
guessed you would suffer by it. Well, the will, leaving her estate, 
real and personal, to William Ainslie, was legally made, witnessed, 
and signed. She left it in my care, informed me that no one 
knew of it, and begged me not to disclose its existence except in 
the event of her death, when I was to produce it for the benefit of 
her husband. She had no idea, of course, that Bob Fergup- 
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was my t>roiher-m-law, or she might have hesitated to put so much 
in my power ; and never dreaming that I could have any indnoe- 
ment to keep back the docrament, she most unsuspiciously left the 
matter solely in my hands. You understand the thing now ?" 

*' Perfectly," answered Bob. ** But what about the witnesses ? 
Won't they blab r 

<< I think not. One of them, at least, can't ; and the other 
won't, or rather dare not. One was my housekeeper, who fortu- 
nately died last week ; the other is a poacher, who happened to 
be legally consulting me as to a threatened prosecution by Sir 
William, when Grace called. His silence I can secure, for he is 
in my power." 

** All seems, then, sailing flEiir for me," said Fergusson. << Of 
course, there can be no hesitation as to the course to pursue. 
The will must be withheld." 

** Ahem I — ^yes, certainly, if — if " 

'< If I make it worth your while you mean ; added Bob. 

<^ Well, let us not waste time on this point. What are your 
demands ?" 

** The estate is worth three thousand a-year," said Hooken 

" So I belioTB," answered Bob; ** yet what is your sum ?" 

** Five thousand pounds," replied Hooker> bluntly. 

<< Can't be done," was the cool, decided rejoindBr. 

<* Can't ? and why not ? " inquired the lawyer, with surprise, • 

** Because I consider it too much:' A fifth of the sum is 
sufficient, — and one thousand pounds it shall be." 

*' Hardly, unless I consent," said Hooker, with a dry sneer. 
*' I belieye I am the person to name the sum in this transaction." 

*<Not at all," returned Bob; ''I am the paying party, and 
have a right to say what' I consider just« You understand the 
meaning I attach to the last words. The sum I have named is. 
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m my opinion, sufficient for the service rendered. It shall, there- 
fore, be neither more nor less." 

**You forget that I have the power to frustrate the whole 
scheme, by quietly putting the will into young Ainslie*s hands,** 
said the lawyer, drily. 

" No, I don't forget it. But this you will not do." 

"And why?" 

•* For three sufficient reasons, as Bob Boy says. Firsts Daniel, 
for auld lang syne ; second, for the guid wife that did once sit at 
hame ayont the fire, and mak sume mixture in our bluid ; and 
thirdly, and lastly, Lawyer Hooker, because you have a respect 
for your character in Broomfield, which you know would not be 
worth a moment's purchase after you delivered up the will to 
William Ainslie." 

" I thought you said but now that I might consider myself safe 
on that point so far as you were concerned ? " 

'* So I did, but I gave you the reason: I then saw no object in 
betraying you. This object would be fully supplied if you did 
what you hint at, and be assured I should feel no hesitation in 
having my revenge." ' 

Hooker saw he was fairly in Job's power, and was enraged 9,t 
his helpless situation ; nevertheless, he was resolved to ''do" him 
by some means or other, and for the present feigned to consent to 
his terms. "^ 

"You are really too hard upon me. Bob," he said, graciously, 
afber a pause, " However, I see I am in your hands, and must 
submit. For a thousand pounds, then, I am ready to put the 
will into your possession." 

"That is a very sensible resolution, Daniel; be sure that on 
my side the compact will be fulfilled." 

"You had better be out immediately to take possession," 
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suggested Hooker ; ''At idl eyents, I shall expect an inTitatioii to 
the Grange very soon." 

'^I shall not disappoint yon. When does the fnneral take 
place ? I suppose I most attend it, for decency's sake." 

<<0n Monday, I understand; but you will likely receive an 
invitation, if they have your address." 

^ << If one is sent, it will come to Gibb's Hotel : that is the only 
address they know. But are you for off, that you have seized 
your hat ?" 

'' Yes, I must go," said the lawyer, who had now risen. << Our 
little business was the only thing that brought me to Edinburgh : 
as that is so amicably settled, I shall relfom to-day." 

And the two callous scoundrels parted, having thus arranged, 
without compunction, and apparently with no misgivings, the 
villanous scheme for defrauding William Ainslie of his wife's legacy. 

To explain the foregoing, it is necessaxy to inform the reader 
that this Robert Fergusson was the son of Colonel Fergusson's 
half-brother. In Colonel Fergusson's will, it was provided, that, 
should his daughter (jlrace die before she became of age, or die 
intestate, leaving no issue, the estate should devolve to his half- 
nephew. This young man became wild and dissipated ; and now, 
when he is introduced to the reader, he is occupationless, and 
subsisting, as best he may, on an annuity of fifty pounds, left him 
by his father. He had got a good education, and studied for the 
law, but grew tired of such dry work. One of his fellow law- 
studfflits was Daniel Hooker, who married his only sister, and 
carribd her away to Broomfield, where he commenced business. 
In less than one year, however, she died ; but the brothers-in-law 
had kept up a regular intimacy, and, on more than one occasion, 
had been successful la accomplishing certain nefarious schemes 
which the wily lawyer had devised. 
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The b66t Udng about Bob Fergasson T^as his contempt for 
hypocrisy. He neither tried nor desired t6 pass himself off for a 
better man than he was ; and consequent, every one who knew 
hhn at all was aware of his Want of principle and loose 'way of lifow 
O^hendly speiJdng, he was heartless and selfish, yet, in the 
abstract, he was generous and good-natured. Under proper 
training, he might' have been a veiy different character; but 
being early Idfb to his own guidance, he never left off' sowing hi^ 
wild oats. Hence the alacrity with which he entered into Hooker's 
views regarding the suppression of Grace Fergusson^s will. 

But though a match for the lawyer in cleverness and ^clear^ 
sightedness, he was no match for hun in cunniiEtg. He well knew 
that his brother-in-law was deceitful in the extreme ; but, frank 
and open himself, he could not personally realize it so as to cir-^ 
cumvent him. 

We have just se^i that he got beyond Hooker in the matter of 
the compensation sum; but the latter had ah*cady conceived a 
plan for bleeding him much more copiously, and, if the truth must 
be told, it was to get it executed that he hastened from Edinburgh. 

On the evening of the same day, if we take a peep into his 
office, we shall see him writing very busily at his desk. He is 
evidently copying some document, for a large sheet of parchment) 
which has been folded, lies before him, on which he looks every 
now and then, and then writes. 

In a short time the door of the inner room in which he sat was 
opened, and a tall, rough^ooking fellow entered. 

" Good evening Joe," said the lawyer, looking up for a moment. 
*^ Be good enough to take a seat. I shall speak to you presently.** 

The new comer did as he Was desu'ed: He sat down on one of the 
high stools on the opposite side of the desk, folded his arms across 
lis chest, and looked keenlv at Hooker, who continued his tilsk» 
si* 
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While the one ^tes, aod the other waits, let us describe the 
appeanmee, and from that, in some degree, the cboracter of the 
individual whom the lawyer had called Joe. 

He was a strong, firmly-built man, in the prime of life, with 
bnshy red whiskers, and a profusion of uncombed red hair. His 
eye was neither veiy large nor very small, but intelligent. The 
expression on his face was a shrewd and knowing one. His 
natural air was evidently easy and careless, but, at present^ it was 
partially constrained, as if from fear. 

To look at him, one would think he was a reckless, unsetUed 
being, who knew well enough what he was about, yet was wilMng 
to become a tool or accomplice of any designing knave, or in any 
desperate enterprise^ 

Hooker at length finished his work, and, looking up, found Joe's 

keen observing eyes fixed on his face. The lawyer did not exactly lik^ 

the look. It betokened more intelligence than he deemed desirable- 

'' You remember signing a paper here not long ago ?" said the 

lawyer to his visitor. 

'* Perfectly well,'' answered Joe. *' It was a will, I guess ?" 
Hooker looked annoyed. He did not expect that the man he 
intended to make his instrument was so shrewd. He saw at a 
glance he would have to trust him further than he intended. 
^' And whose will do you suppose it was ?" 
** Why, Mrs. Ainslie's to be sure. Didn't I see her sign it ?" 
** Oh I of course ; I forgot that. Bat everything that is signed 
and witnessed is not a will." 

** That may be," returned Joe; ''W this was a will at any 
rate, for I heard it read." 

** The devil you did !" exclaimed Hooker, sitting bolt upright 
on his stool, and regarding his visitor with a look ot dissatisfied 
astonishment. 
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*VHow could that be?'' lie comtiiMied.: •» ! ' 

*' yfh^f easily. ODOiigh«" answerad the oliher. *' When the lady 
came in, you sent me to the outer office ; ..but th^ door beiti^ ajar, 
and everything quiet, I heard you read it over after youhad 
.wiittenit." . i 

** Then you know what Wati in it ?" :. \ 

"l.do," : :, 

** Hum ! And have you mentkuaed it td any one ?" ; 

>M have noi* You requested me, and ;S0 did the lady^ if you 
,remember, to say nothing about it; and I flatter tny«€|H:.Joe 
Stewart is the man to keep his word." 

''That is well," resnmed the lawyer, and mused for some 
moments, as if reflecting on the course to be adopted. At last he 
said, looking steadfastly at Joe — " Can I trust you ?" 

''I believe you can," returned Joe ; ''but don't do it imless 
you like." 

" You will pnomise to-be &ithfcil, if I pay you well for iti? 

" I promise." 

Hooker now knew his man, and perceived it would be useless 
to conceal fLX)m him any part of his plan, or its object. He there- 
fore said — " Had Mrs. Ainslie not made this will, another party 
would have inherited the estate. That party is my brother-in-law." 

" I see. You want the will destroyed ? " 

"Yes. I have agreed to give it up to my brother-in-law. 
But the sum he has offered me is not enough. For certain 
reasons, however, I must take it. Now, I wish to retain a hold 
upon him, so that I may draw farther supplies in future." 

" Exactly. You mean to give him only a copy of the will, and 
keep the original yourself ? " 

" Upon my word, Joe, you are a shrewd fellow," said Hooker, 
admiringly. 
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'' 0, I know a thing or two. Well, what do yon promise me 
for silence, and the patting of mj name to the new doeuqient ?" 

** What sum do yon ask ? '* 

«< Fifty p<mnd»." 

*^ It is high ; but as the service is yaluable, yon shall hare it. 
Pat down your name here, and I will hand yoa the notes." 

Joe wrote his name at the foot of the new will, in bold 
characters, pocketed the money, and depajrted. 

The name of the other witness (who, as we learn be&r^, was 
dead), and Grace's own name, Hooker foiged in a masterly style, 
and the paper was ready for presentation to Bdb, 

The week following, Bob Fergasson took possession of the 
Grange, and William Ainslie returned once more to Broomfield 
Park. 

Acc(»ding to promise, tiie new laird sent for his brother-in-law, 
put a thousand pound bill into his hand, and in return received 
the &lse will, which he immediately destroyed, thinking that all 
traces of the fraudulent transaction were thereby annihilated* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A BUSINESS TBANSACTION. 



(5Br'4LK death of bis son's wife was a terrible- blow to Sir William 
j^ly Ainslie. Tbough William bad at lengtb consented to con- 
summate bis dearly cberisbed plans, death had stepped in 
at the.Yery <bonr of his trimnpb, and hopelessly fimstrated .tbem».;^,( 

Scarcely b^id the Grange received an Ainslie for ij^. mai^r 
ere it passed aw«ky into cftiier bands, and with, it all bx^ of th^at 
eonnty preponderance which had been the dream of the baar^eVa 
life. Bitterly did he regard that stroke of provid^i^oe which feU 
so aeiverely on bis woiildly plans, and laid t^bam: ruthlessly in. the 
dust. ,{]rom the moment that the intelligence of Grace's -death 
reached BroomfieU Park, he became moody and sullen; and j^Ii^e 
arrival at tbe.Gjrange of Robert Fergnsson, the heir^at-lpiw/ to 
ta^e <poss0ssipn <of ^be estate, did not by any means aUayJjuujf 
vexj^tioii* • .; . . '• ..., •...:•.: 

To add to 1he«e mimeroTifii misfiuiimnes, t)ie. posilicm of his son 
with regard to Jessie Melville was another inutfiil source of 
annoyance. Immediately after be returned with La^y Ainslie 
to Broomfield Park, on the day wb^ he encounter^ Jessie on 
the stairs, he drew from his wife the whole history which the 
young folks had made. 

She thought it best to lay the whole m^ter before him, si^ce 
the discovery of Jessie's presence at the Grange wonld oth^rwifie 
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liave appeared^ him singular and suspicions. She thought, too, 
that the knowledge of the nohle deed would create in his heart 
fayourahle thoughts of the young girl, and cause him to look upon 
her not only without displeasure, hut with admiration. 

Possihly Lady Ainslie's idea might have heen verified had 
Grace liyed, for Sir William would then have judged the matter 
impartially, and his really generous mind must have eventually 
appreciated the heroic, self-denying deed, and led him to admire 
and respect the doer of it. But as it now was, the haronet*s 
knowledge of the affair was most unfotiunate. That which had 
befcH'e puzzled him in William's conduct was now amply explained, 
and he felt that nothing could now prevent the maitiage — a 
marriage against which his proud spirit rebelled as much as ever. 

Since he had seen Jessie, and been struck wiUi her unaccount- 
able resemblance to Lady Ainslie, he felt how dangerous a girl of 
her appearance was to a susceptible heart. And then he had 
William's own word for believing that their mutual love was as 
strong as ever ; and now that the only banrier which they them- 
selves considered stood in the way of their imion was removed, he 
saw at once that no remonstrance of his would prevebt it* 

And yet the more he thought of it the more distasteful and 
ttfdeisirable did such a marriage appear. Every feeling of his 
aristocratic soul rose up against it; and the result was that he 
resolved, by some plan or other, to render it impossible. 

But what plan could he adopt ? This point he could not 
resdve to his satisfaction, even after many days of cogitation. Not 
€hat any moral difficulty stood in his way. So determined was he 
to prevent the marriage, that he was prepared to go the length of 
crime to secure his object; but not being veiy fertile at concocUng 
ft plan, he was unable to fix upon anything feasible. Li this 
strailr, however, he bethought him of Daniel Hooker» the lawyer. 
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iSooker, he thought, was just a person to counsel and assist him. 
fie thought he could trust him, for he had already managed 
several of his affairs, and found him &ithful to his interests; 
besides, he had noticed his inordinate love of gain, and rightly 
imagined that, for a strong pecuniaiy consideration, he would 
he ready to further his views. So one afternoon, after having 
spent the whole of the morning in his room, brooding over the 
subject, he walked down the village, and entered Hod^er's inner 
office, to the terror of the knavish lawyer, who dreaded that some 
knowledge of the will had transpired. He was, however, set at 
rest on this point, and listened with much deference and attention 
to the baronet's story. 

The lawyer was, as we have said, a sharp man. He, therefore, 
in a few moments comprehended the matter, and knew exactly 
what Sir William desired. After the baronet had done, he sat for 
a little silently musing, then said — '* You wish the girl out of the 
way, Sir William?" 

** That is my desire," returned the baronet. 

'^ It is a dangerous affair to enter upon," resumed the lawyer. 

'* I am perfectly aware of that," answered Sir William, '' and 
am, therefore, willing to reward well him who performs it." 

< 

<' In these days of railways and electric telegraphs it is almost 
impossible ta succeed in such a ticklish undertaking. Where is 
the girl now?" 

** In Edinburgh. She is a governess in my suiter's household." 

''Hum! " mused the lawyer; "that is at least fortunate. The 
chance of success is much greater in a large town like Edinburgh 
than in t&e country." 

''What plan would yon propose to follow?" inquired the 
baronet, earnestly. 

^' I can hardly yet sHy, Sir WilMam," answered Hooker. " I 
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confess the glimmeriiigs of a project hare seized my mind, bvt 
I masthave time for consideration. Yon agree, however, to 
place the matter in my hands V* 

'' I do, provided that you promise the most inviolable secrecy.*' 

" Yon may confidently depend npon me. It will be as much 
for my interest as yours that a perfect concealment of the bosiness 
be effected, since the discovery of it would be a very ugly matter 
for me. Yon likewise anthorise me to connt upon vezy liberal 
cash supplies, if necessary ?" 

'< I have already expressed myself clearly on this head* The 
service being an import^t one, I am ready to pay well ior it." 

'< In that case, Sir William, I think the thing may be dpne; 
only, at present, I cannot explain how. To-morrow, if convenient, 
I shall wait npon you at the hall, and acquaint you with my plan." 

'' Don't be beyond that, then," said the baronet; ''for I con- 
fess I am anxious to know what way you intend to proceed." 

So saying. Sir William departed, being bowed out of the office 
by the obsequious lawyer. No sooner was he gone, than Hooker 
re-entered his inner room, shut the door, and began chuckling and 
rubbing his hands with great satisfaction. 

'' This is a capital spec," he muttered to himself. '' If I can 
but manage my card^, I may here play a most lucrative game. 
Let me see. What o'clock is it ? Half-past seven. Ay, I shall 
go to work immediately." 

He rung a small hand-bell, and a boy appeared from the outer 
office. 

*' Peter, you know where Joe Stewart lives ?" 

" Yes, sir ; on the edge of the Common," ansyr^^ ttie ladi 
smartlv. 

" Just run along, and tell him I wish to see him directly." 

'^ Yes» sir," said the boy, an4 off he set with brisk ferity. 
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glad, no ^onbt, to get a seamper in the open air, nnder Qod's bine 
sky, where every living thing rejoices. 

In a. quarter of an hour Joe entered Hooker's presence, with all 
the ease and familiarity which association in crime ever imparts, 
Joe's was a iree and easy nature at any rate, and in almost all 
situations he was cool alid collected. 

Before we go any farther, it may be as well to tell the reader 
something about Joe, since he is destined to bear a prominent 
part henceforth in the incidents of this stoiy. 

His parents kept the principal gate, leading to a gentleman's 
mansion. The gentleman's name we will not give, nor i^e name 
of his estate. He had one son — o|ily one— the same age as. Joe. 
When they w^re boys they were inseparable companions — :in fact, 
Joe was more about the mansion-house than the lodge. 

The young gentleman being weakly, he was educated at home, 
and Joe got lessons along with him to bear him cpmpany. Hia 
parents expected that the great folks would get their son into a 
situation suitable to the tastes they had given. the boy; but when 
the youths were sixteen years of age the family removed to 
London, and Joe went back to the lodge. He had not learnt to 
work, and his occupation at the Hall gave him no taste for it : so 
he roamed idly about, a burden to his parents. 

In process of time these pai!ents died, and Joe was forced to do 
something; for, although he could not work he expmenced all 
those wants which render work necessary — ^that is tp say, he 
required food, clothing, and housing, like other people. 

What thf^ did Joe do ? Why, just what a great many in a 
similar situation do — ^he took to poadii^g, and other things which 
the law of the land say is improper ; in £EtQt, he depended for his 
subsistence pn fid^ng, hinpiting, and oth0r things which did nai 
re^mre regular or severe work. 
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aral, cool, careless manner was disturbed in the presence of 

wyer Hooker/ bnt this soon passed away. 

The matter of the new will by which Daniel "did^* Bob 

ergnsson, gave him a pull upon Hooker, and he Was no longer 

fraid of him. The moment Hooker made him art and part in 

he nefarious business, he lost his hold of him, and in return 

placed himself in his power. Hence we find him entering the 

lawyer*s oftee 'With his usual coolness and freedom of manner. 

Before the conference opened between the two worthies, a client 
came in on in^portant business, and Joe was despatched to the 
outer office to wait there. He sat down near the door, in the 
hope that he might again ** hear of something to his advantage ;'* 
but Daniel 'came and shut the thick door, through which no Bounds 
could now come. Joe bad therefore to content himself with look- 
Mg al»6ut him, since he had nothing better to do ; and this great 
feat he coirld accomplish without observation, for no one happened 
to be in the outer-office but himself at the time. Peter had not 
yet gol his open-air scamper over ;• he was evidently in no hurry 
to return to his high stool. 

As Joe sat ciisting his eyes &6m one comer to another, a bright 
i^otfght struck him. He pulled a bit of soft putty from his 
pocket, and took an exact impression of the locks in the otiter and 
inner doors. 

*^ This may be useful,** he muttered to himself, as he examined 
the forms into which the pliable stuff had been moulded. "I 
tkdtddi like to get hM of that will,'* he^ continued. '' iGhhd, what 
a hold I should have of Hooker with such a documwit in my 
i^Ssession ! I skall see if I csknnot lay my hands on it some of 
thesfe nights. I noticed the Itoftwerinto Which he put it." 
"Sloai^c^ly had Joe got the pieces of ptitty ea^fuUy into his 
pocket, when Peter came in breathless, and with a fine rosy ^ 
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eanght with numiog over the cosmnon. Not long after, the usier 
door opened, and the gentleman de^rted, w}xm.Joe omce Bunre 
stepped ii^to thjd saiactnm, and he ^ th^ lawyer wer^ c^ain alone. 

'< Take a.£eat, Joe,'' 8^ Hoo^r ; ^M have got sometbimg to 
say to you, and yon may as w^ll rest yon^^f while we talk," 

''Not.a))ad advice, Mr. Hooker," said Joe, swinging himself 
lazily on to a stool, and placing his arms in the old poedtioa across 
the chesit. ** Now I'm ready for you ; what's in the wnd to-night ?" 

''Well, Joe, you are gettisig lacky.npw," said the lawyer 
.iocosely. '' I have scent of a &ice job for you — a good living for 
doing alniQst nothiiig." 

'' The very thi|ig for me," anaiwered Joe, nodding camplaoentiy. 
'' But allow me to doubt your wor^s, Mr. Hool^er. Tlus is' noi^ 
just the age of sinecTures, ex(sept, perhajps, amqi^g Qovemment 
births— there, I ^^t you, a man may have a gopd livix^ for 
ioifig almost npiihiYig ; b^t ^or a popr wretioh like i^e itbere is no 
sToch lupk." . .....> 

,"P(^;t d^^air,, Joe, w.boy; luck .often ^meswl^pii leart 
expected." 

**Ji([ay.J)^ soj" yeturaeij J^i "but I giiess you have »ot;«»nt 
^r me t^-uight to dis<iu^:fi|te. or destipy with m^ Jn^ji' ^jjm 
away, thpn, with the r^«^,tW»sg, wwl teavei.thjwe aawttei^ to 
philosophers." 

Thus adsfkoijished, Hooker thought it best to. be; laconioally- ex- 
plicit. "You know young Aiuslie, of cQw»e.?", he bcigan, . 

Joe ouly nodded. Ssgich a i^iugt he ithou^t, was not woxtb 
replying to in words. 

** He loves a young girl about i^dJinhuTgh- As fhe is poor au4 
of mean birth, Six WUliava is fm9US ^^M^:^ it. He- sees, howr 
ever, that the sox^ is dotepoined, mi wauts tixe gk) rqimT^d^ut 
of Ws way." 
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^* Oy he wants to provide her with a* husband, does he ?" said 
Joe, composedly. 

''I'm afraid that plim won't answei^,** replied the lawyer. 

** The girl is as high*minded as she is poor, and would run 
shy; besides, she loves Ainslie to distraction, and would not 
eonsent to marry another man. The baronet's ofrjeet will' be 
accomplished if she is disposed of in any way." 

''And do yon call that nothing?" answered Joe, with a 
sne^. ''Why, it's a hanging or a banishment affkir at the very 
least." 

" O, not at all," said Hooker; we would not propose anything 
like murder." 

"Murder!" exclaimed Joe, starting from his seat, and for 
once fairly roused. '* No, I should think you did not," he con- 
tinued, in a calmer tone; "at least, I should not advise you to 
come with such a proposal to me. I'm bad enough, but not yet 
ready to become a hired assassin." 

" I tell you such a thing was never in our thoughts," said 
Danidl; "we only want to keep her in seclusion, under the charge 
of a faithful individual — ^yourself, for instance." 

" I see ; and should a discovery be made ?" 

" Well, of course, that would be awkward ; but I would do my 
best to clear you." 

" And what does the baronet propose to offer for such a perilous 
service?" 

'* Two hundred a year ; a hundred and fifty for yourself, and 
fifty for the girl's support." 

" It is a good offer — a tempting offer ; and I would not car6 to 
risk it," said Joe, after a pause, during which he had been re- 
flecting deeply. 

'* You had better make it a city business," suggested the law^ 
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yer. '* It could be done ipore guietlT, and with leaf risk of 

discoyery, in Edinburgh than in the country." 
. *' That's just what i mean to dO)'' returned Joe. ** I know of 

a snug place in one of the High Street closes where ibfi thing 

CQuld be done secretly." 
. * ' Of course^ it will be for ypur intei^st to ke^ the girl in 

health," said Hooker. '^Should anything come overher^ your 

situatipn wai;ild slip from you, you know." 
** I understand," replied Stewart^ '' and, for the sake .^ all 

parties, she must not be suffered to have communication with Auy 

one but myself, and a certain old woman whom I have iz) my eye 

for her attendant." 

*' Of course not; it would spoil all to let her speak to any one 

but those engaged in our interest." 

''Then I undertake the businesjs," said Joe, rising*, ''Any 

time specified P " 

** Why, no ; only the sooner the bett€>r." 

'/ What is the girFs name, and where does she live 2 " 

'f She is called Jessie Melville, and is governess with Mrs. 

Fergusson, No. -*-, Heriot.Row." 

« 

** Jessie Melville, Mrs. Fergusson's, No. — , Heriot Row, 
muttered Joe slowly, as he noted down the address on a slip of 
paper. Then looking quietly up, he said, ** This day week I wjU 
be here to report progress." 

** Very good," returned Hooker ; I shall acquaint Sir Williapi 
with the progress already made." 

** I must, however, have a little cash in the meantime, "said Joe. 

" How much ?,' 

'' Fifty pounds." 

'^ Here is the money. Be good enough to give me a receipt 
for it." 
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Joe wrote the receipt, pocketed the cash, and departed. Hooker, 
too, left the office, and took his way to the Hall, to inform Sir 
William of the arrangement that had been made. And the sum 
that the worthy lawyer exacted of the worthy baronet, for the ac- 
complishment of the villanous business, was five hundred per 
annum. 

Sir William was, however, much relieved. He had the pros^ 
pect of getting Jessie out of William's way, and already looked 
forwaard hop^iUy to his son's marriage with the unintellectaal 
but very rich Lady Mary Hall, the oiUy daughter of Sir Alexander 
Hall, of Nethan Bank. 

Poor> foolish, debased Sir William Aiiislie. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



JEBSIE*S CAFTTTBE. 




^£ have seen how the death <^ Grace Fergassofn affiMted 
Bk William Ainslie — ^bnt perhaps it is a more interesting 
question to ask how it affected Jessie and TVilHam. 

For days after the solemn event neither the one nor the other 
thought of how it hore on their relation to each other. The 
grief, consequent on such an affecting occurrence, excluded from 
their minds much of what the marriage had interrupted. 

But this could not last long. By degress former recollections 
came rushing in, and the prospects of the future opened up hefore 
them. Ainslie could now rejoice in the sacrifice that had heen 
made, could again call Jessie his, and rememher that he had done 
his duty. 

Bright and glorious as the future seemed ere the engagement 
was hroken off, it had now assumed eren a more delightful ap- 
pearance. The occurrence of the last few weeks, torturing and 
trying as it was at the time, now hecame an element in the cup 
of happiness. It is ever so. Duty done is effectually good 
gained. Sooner or later every action hears its legitimate fruit. 
If evil, its inherent hittemess is in due time experienced ; and if 
good, its gracious results are finally manifested. Nor could it he 
otherwise under the moral government of such a heing as we he- 
lieve the God of heaven to he. If He is that just and heneficient 
Buler which Christendom rejoices to helieve He is, and which that 
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old bnt venerated Book, written many hundred years ago in 
Palestine, declares Him to be, virtue and generosity must in due 
time bring their reward. A Father^ and not a fiend, being at the 
hehn of the universe, the beauty of sacrifice and its blessed 
operation nmst in due time shine forth. This is our strong, 
unwavering £Edth, and a close observation of what is passing 
around us will ever tend to justify it. 

WiBiam Ainslie, then, felt the sacrificing influence of the noble 
duty he had performed. But, ! if he was thus rewarded, what 
must Jessie have been ? — she who had conceived the heroic deed, 
and wrought so self-denyingly to get it accomplished. In the 
inscrutable providence of heaven, it was decreed that tiie time of 
separation between the lovers was not, as they anticipated, a life- 
long matter, nor even long-continued. 

Scarcely had the sacrifice heed c(»npleted ere the occasion for 
it was ^thdrawn. But ii had been done — ^Hterally, effectually 
done. ITo divine voice had come forth from the clouds to forbid 
its utter and absolute consummation. No ram was found in the 
thicket to become a substitution. No, the awful ordeal had been 
rigorously endured ; and now that the time of i|Bward had come, 
how sweet and comforting the thoughts of the principal sacrificing 
one I 

No communication had, however, taken place between the two 
since they separated by the corpse of the dead Grace. Lady 
Ainslie, knowing Jessie's true position, had got her back to 
Edinburgh, even before the funeral of her friend, so that she and 
William had not met again. But even if they had, not a word of 
a personal kind would have passed between them. William, with 
his high, pure soul, would never have talked of love, even to 
Jessie, while his wife was not yet cold in her shroud. It 
tnattered not how peculiar theu* circumstances — she waa his wife 

XII. 
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by whateyer means, and the rights of the relationship mturt be 
respected. 

Ainslie loved Jessie as dearly as ever, and ardently longed to 
renew the engagement when the fitting time came 1 bat till that, 
he felt it wonld be dishonooring to enter, even most remotely, on 
the snlject. 

Jessie, on her part, understood and appreciated his conduct. 
Though no communication had been received firom him, she 
intuitiyely felt that he would return to her and renew the engage- 
ment. On this point she had no doubt. Bhe knew his character 
and his heart too well to think otherwise; and so, waiting 
patiently, because waiting in confidence, she continued to tend 
carefully the little orphans, and futhfully to fill the sphere in 
which she was placed. 

But a dark cloud again came over the sky of life, and a course 
of trials and hardships was yet to be encountered by the devoted 
pair. The spirit of evil received permission to assail and triumph 
over them. 

Our readers know the nature of the evil nigh at hand, having 
been cognisant of the plot which a sinful pride had caused to be 
laid against them. 

Autumn had now come — ^the glorious autumn of 18 — ; and 
everywhere in the smiling Scottish fields the reapers were busy 
among the yellow com. The joyous harvest labour was being 
performed at every farm ; the hearts of all, both old and young, 
were made to rejoice as they saw the year crowned with the 
Creator's goodness, and a horn of plenty pouring itself out upon 
the land. 

But very little of this stirring happy scene was known to the 
dwellers in Edinburgh. A few Irishmen perambulating at earlj 
mom or dewy dusk the High Street and the Cowgate, with hooks 
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beneath their anns, mras the only indication to the citizen' of what 
was going on without — such of them we mean as bnsiness or dire 
necessity confined to the smoky city. They might, perchance, 
while walking in the. Meadows, get a glimpse of the stooks stand- 
ing in rows in the hanghs of the Braid Hills ; or when rambling, 
on Sunday afternoons, oyer breezy Arthur Seat, mark them dotting 
the far-off fertile fields of East Lothian ; but little beyond thi^ 
was their experience of the gladdest season of all the year. 

On a bright September morning, . about the bour of nine, the 
only human being to be seen in Heriot Bow was a taQ man, going 
slowly along with one or two door-mats over his shoulder. He 
did not go into any of the houses, but was evidently keeping 
account of the nnibber as he went along, for he glanced at every 
door, and deliberately proceeded on his way. 

When he came to No. he paused and looked narrowly at the 

door-plate. 

^' Ay, it*s all right," he muttered ; ''there is the name at any 
rate — ^now, to work my wa^ inside." 

Down the stairs went (the tall man, and knocked at the area 
door. While he is waiting its opening, we may as well tell the 
reader that, under the elaborate disguise worn by this stalwart 
seller of mats, we, who, like him, "know a thing oy two," recog: 
nise Joe Stewart. 

Need we say that the kitchen door at which he is now tapping 
is that of Mrs. Fergusson ? 

It was opened by our old firieaad Maggie Johnstone, who, when 
she saw the huge form of Joe, and the articles ..of merchandise he 
carried, was about to close it again very rudely in his face. Joe 
divined her intention, however, and thrust his leg within the lintel, 
80 that when the door swung round it came rap against his knee. 
The cunning fellow roared ''0 dear," and dropped plump on ihe 
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jBags. This at once ealled forth Mag^e*s reproaohfiil (grmpiiihy. 
Bhe thought she had huned him, and felt greatly conoerned at the 
eatastrophe. Hastily opening the door again, she came, and 
bendii\g over him, inquired if he was much hnrt. 

Joe moaned to perfection, and said he feared he was badly 
Wonnded, though his limb was as sound and as free from pain as 
ever it had been. 

'<0 what a pity ! " ejaculated Maggie, in great distress. ''I*m 
sure I didna mean to harm ye. But ye maunna lie there; ye 
maun eoine into the house. Can ye manage to dae that, think 
ye?" 

''I may, with your help, my bonnie lassie," said the sly quaa 
nlat-seller, and he looked meekly up in her &ee. 

Maggie stooped down, and got hold of each ann to assist him 
up-^a feat which she nearly effected, but just as she thought him 
on his feet, down he went again with another well-acted groan. 

The poor girl was now niearly crying with alarm. "Sarah," 
she exclaimed along the passage, "come and help me in wi' this 
man." 

Out came the wondering Sarah, and when she saw the huge 
fellow lying helplessly in the area, and Maggie holding him, she 
oould only stand still in amazement. 

"What's the matter wi' the man, Maggie?" she asked. 

"0, puir fellow, I steekit the door i' his face, and jammed his 
leg atween it and the cheeks," sobbed Maggie, in her terror. "Be 
quick," she continued, "and help me in wi' him intil the hoose." 

Thus adjured, Sarah posted herself at the other side of Joe, 
and got him once more on his legs. Then the three staggered 
along the passage, and made their way into the kitchen, where 
Joe was at length comfortably seated by the fire> and continued to 
ttiimic the expression of a man in mortal agony. 
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'^ Gould JQU give xne a cap of water ?" ho faintly mnrmTued. 

*' Ay, that we can, and pit a.drap whisky in it tae," said Sarahi 
who btiBtled away to g^ the mixture in question^ while Maggie— 
the luckless Maggie-^who had wrought all the mischief, lingered 
by the chair in which he sat, inquiring every moment if his leg 
was any better. 

Joe would not allow that it was till he had swallowed a tombleri 
one-half of which wa£i composed of the best Glenlivet; but after 
that he thought it felt scarcely so dreadfol. 

<^it's just a dirl on the bane," said Sarah, ''and there can b^ 
naething waur at, th,e time ; but it sune gangs awa. I wager, 
in a quarter o' an hour ye'U hardly find it." 

^'I'm shure, I wns yiB may be richt^" responded Maggie. This 
will learn me no to shut the door in onybody's face again, ft'i 
settlin' onything now, lad, think ye 9 *' 

''Well, I daresay it is scarcely so painful," answered Joe, 
handling the knee very tenderly, and faffing every time ke 
touched it. 

"Guidness me! I hope nane o' the sma banes are broken," 
sighed Maggie anxiously, a§ he winced so desperately imder the 
touch of his own hand. 

Joe, after feeling it all round, gave it as his opinion that none; 
of the bones were injured, and begged Maggie to compos^ herselfj)^ 
as he felt the pain gradually going away. Thus comforted, t)ie 
girl's heart beat less wildly, and Barah, who was a mesry-hearted 
lass, as all kind, good-natured people are, began to laugh at the 
adventure. 

"But will you not buy a mat from me?" asked Joe, who 
ihou^^t it as well to keep up his commercial character* 

" Weel, I dinna think we neeA ony/ ' returned Maggie, who waa 
the housemaid. '< The only ane that's sair aff is the ane {hat li^ 
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«i IGfls Jessie's room door, and I ken nae odds an*t for a long 
time, for she's no a ane to waste it." 

* ** Ifiss Jessie ! I am fond of that name, it is so pretfy," said 
Joe. ''I imagine ereiy one that is called Jessie must be bonny, 
and good, and kind. Is the Miss Jessie yon speak of anioe young 
lady?" 

''O yes," exclaimed Maggie, glad to speak in praise of the 
yoong gOYemess; "eyetybody likes her in the honse, frae the 
mistress to Betty Mack that comes to help ns to wash eveiy fort- 
night." 

"Is she the only daughter ?" inquired Joe, carelessly. 

« Daughter ! She's nae daughter ava," answered Maggie, ''but 
&e goyemess to Mrs. Fergusson's daughter's bairns, the twa 
HtSe oiphan twinnies." 

"I wonder such a sweet girl, as you say she is, is not married 
but perhaps she is not so pretty as she b good, or perhaps she is 
too young ?" 

^<Na, she's no owre young, and she's bonny enough tae ; but I 
dinna think she has ony sweethearts. She hardly ever gangs oot, 
ye see, and we keep little company here ; and forbie, she's been 
very dowie since young Mrs. Ainslie's death. She hasna be^i 
oot owre the door for weeks, though she's gaun the nicht— and to 
a waddin' tae." 

Joe's eye twinkled strangely at this information, yet he did not 
wish to show the interest he felt in the conversation. 

'' I wonder she is going to a marriage," he said, with assumed 
indifference, '' when she is so distressed about a recent death." 

''And neither wad she hae gane," answered his informant, "but 
the bride is an auld acquaintance o' hers, and she had pnmiised 
kng syne to be at her waddin'. But I'se warrant ye she'll no 
stay late, and it's no likely she'll be oot again in a hurry." 
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**Not if I can help it," mattered Joe to himself. Then he en- 
deavonred to discover in what part of the town the ceremony was 
to be performed, bnt was here onsaccessfol, as neither of the girls 
knew* He had, however, gained his object, and indeed more than 
he anticipated; and after a littie.more dallying on unimportant 
matters, he departed, feeling, as he said, that his knee was now 
greatly better. Sarah gave him another tumbler of her reviving 
cordial, and Maggie told him to ca* back soon, and maybe they 
wad buy a mat for Miss Jessie's door. ' 

Away hirpled Joe, limping till he got to the Hanover Street 
taming, but after that, miarching up the hill with his usual firm 
tread, congratulating himself all the way at having succeeded so 
admirably in- getting a speedy chance thrown in his way of ful- 
filling the mission he had undeitaken ; for he had resolved to seize 
Jessie that , very night, since he might not have another chance 
for long, and he was now hurrying to get his plans and prepara- 
tions perfected. 

And so, on the evening of this Friday, Bichard Sandilands and 
Mary Bichardson were to be married, and to this festivity it was 
that Jessie was going. She hesitated long in consenting to be 
present so soon after Grace's death ; but Mary would not be said 
nay — positively asserting that unless Jessie was there she would 
not be married at all. 

Poor Richard's rueful and appealing look, when this decision of 
his bride was announced, was more than Jessie's kind heart could 
resist, and she at length promised to be present, though not to 
act as bridesmaid, an office which Maiy would fain have thrust 
upon her. 

Well, the Friday— the eventful Friday— big with the fate of 
these two lovers, had arrived, and its hours were hurrying on 
towards seven, when the momentous knot would be tied. 
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This day of the week is generally the working-men's wedding- 
day. In the higher ranks, there does not seem to be any day 
particularly selected ; but among the labouring population, Friday 
is almost invariably chosen, a^d the choice is a wise and prudent 
one. On such an. occasion a working-man cajmot afford to waste 
much time ; yet, from its nature, it is desirable to have a holiday 
or two to begin the new sphere of life with. Thi^ can be best 
gaimed towards the end of the week — ^the ceremony being per- 
formed on the Friday night, the marriage party can have the 
Saturday to enjoy themselves. On the Sabbath, the young couple 
'< make their appearance" at the kirk, and on the following morn- 
ing the new-made husband repairs to his work, having lost only 
two days. 

There is nothing like a wedding-tour for the artisan* The 
honeymoou is spent where it ought to be — at home ; and herein, 
at least, do limited means induce a commendable pi^acticja. We 
have often been struck by the absurdness of the custom prevailing 
amongst the upper ranks of leaving the altar for a six weeks* 
travel. The simple, yet sublime ceremony, performed there, calls 
a new home into existence, and why should the first days of 
matrimony be spent abroad? Bather should the newly- wedded 
pair hasten to enter that domestic circle which their union is in- 
tended to create — ^rather should the first, the very first hours of 
wedded life, be devoted to the rearing of the altar, and the fencing 
of the fireside, that hallowed spot where family joys so largely 
cluster. In our opinion, a jaunt, or a journey of sight-seeing, is 
no fit preparation, or introduction to, the duties of the wedded 
state. 

There can be no enjoyment so pure and exquisite as that of an 
amiable loving pair, when they first find themselves under the roof 
that is to shelter them. It is in their home that their chief 
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happiness is to be experienced, and why should ihey, ere taking 
possession of it, wander away to the ends of the earth ? 

Bat we are digressing. At six o'clock Jessie left Heriot Bow 
alone, to go to the Horse Wynd, wh^e Mary lived, and where the 
marriage was to take place. On emerging from the honse, a tall 
well-dressed man, who had been sauntering for some time on the 
other side, looked keenly at her, and followed her at a short 
distance, 

'' This must be the girl,*' he muttered to himself, as he kept his 
eye upon her. "And yet, if I was to seize the wrong person, what 
a job it would be 1 She answers the description exactly, however 
— ^yes, I'll follow and risk it." 

And follow he did — as closely as he could, without being 
suspected by Jessie or the persons on the street — ^up the Mound, 
down the Lawnmarket and Blair Street, into the Cowgate, and 
eventually to the door of the house in the Horse Wynd to which 
she was going. This latter he reached as Jessie was ascending 
the stair. He heard her tap at the door above, he heard the door 
opened, aind a joyous voice exclaim — 

"0, Jessie, hoo glad X am ye hae come ! The party are a' 
gathered, and the minister will be here in a minute." 

Then the door closed, and entire silence prevailed in the stair« 

"All right," chuckled the tall man at the stair foot, whom our 
readers have, doubtless, discovered to be Joe. "It's the girl, sure 
enough, and the place could not have been better though I had 
fixed on it myself." 

We need not stop to' describe the fesjtive scene. The blushing 
Mary was all smiles, and looked her handsomest. The scruples, 
about the warm feather and the want of whiskers had evidently 
been got over, for to<night it was^extremely sultry, and Bichard'a 
face was as bare as ever. Beardless and boyish as was his foce. 
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however, he carried a wacm, honest, manly heart in his bosom ; 
and this is, after all, to be preferred to whiskers. 

A few hoars after the ceremony, and while the party were at the 
height of their enjoyment, Jessie drew Maiy aside, and told her 
that she mnst be going home. 

''Can ye no stop a bit langer?" inquired Mary. 

''No. It is late for me ; but don't let my departure break up 
your party. I shall just slip out without any leave-taking. 

*^ But somebody maun gang hame wi' ye,*' said Mary anxiously. 
'^Bichard will be angry if ye gang away by yersel." 

'* no, no ; I shall get the way quite well alone. And now, 
my dear Mary, let me wish you a great amount of happiness in 
your wedded life. You have a good husband — ^make a good 
wife to him. Bender his home attractive ; don't let him forsake 
it for the tavern. Be true to each other, and live ever within the 
smile oif Heaven, and you are sure to be prosperous." 

The two young Mends embraced each other very tenderly, and 
Jessie departed. It was now late and dark. The streets, even 
Cowgate itself, she found deserted. A bright light, moving in the 
distance, showed the far-off presence of a policeman ; but no other 
'sign of human thing was there. She was only a few doors from 
Blair Street, when, in passing the dark mouth of a close, she felt 
herself in a firm grasp, and some one pressed a handkerchief close 
to her mouth. This not only prevented her from crying, but the 
han^erchief having been steeped in chloroform, its fumes soon 
rendered her powerless and unconscious. She thus in a few mo- 
ments became an easy prey to Joe, who lifted her in his arms as 
if she had been a feather, and bore her rapidly up the close. 
About the middle he darted into a dark doorway, and groped his 
way up the stairs with his burden. Up, up he went, passing 
landing after landing, till he arrived at the very top, and knocked 
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impatiently at the door. It was opened in a moment by an 
elderly female, who evidently expected him, for not a word was 
said. Joe carried Jessie up an interior stair, into a little attic 
chamber, and kid her on the bed. The old woman had followed 
close at his heels with a light, and now gazed earnestly on the 
&ce of the nnconscious captive. 

''She's pretty, is she not.?" asked Joe, who also gazed fixedly 
on Jessie's features. 

''Humph I — she's well enough," answered the female, who was 
herself by no means handsome. "You men are all taken with 
good looks." 

"Come now, don't be jealous, old lass," whispered Joe, 
slapping her good-naturedly on the shoulder. "You and I are 
not going to quarrel about the girl ; just you watch her carefully, 
and be kind to her, since we are paid so handsomely for her. 
She'll not awake till the morning, for the doze was deucedly 
strong. We must then deal with her as we can." 

So saying, the poacher and his companion left the room — block- 
ing the door on the outside — and descended, to the lower apart- 
ment ; while Jessie continued to breathe heavily and sleep pro- 
foundly under the influence of the subtle drug. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



PRISON LIFE AND PBISON WOBS« 




T was the grey dawn of the morning when Jessie's still 
heavy eyelids unclosed, and her consciousness half returned* 
Yet for a long time after this, she lay in a dreamy, listless, 
apathetic state. The influence of the chloroform was ebhing 
away, yet its strength was not altogether gone. Her thinking 
powers, as well as her physical energies, were quite benumbed; 
her memory glimmered but fiEdntly, like the dawn which surrounded 
her, and she could neither call to mind the eircunotstanoea 
immediately preceding her insensibility, or form any concepjkkm of 
the situation in which she was now placed. 

But as the mosning sun came gradually up the eastern sky^ 
and the objects of the landscape stood out one by one. from the. 
obscurity in which the darkness of night had enshrouded them* 
so by degress her intellectual faculties emerged from the haze in 
which they lingered, and her position came point by point before 
her, till she recollected enough to fill her with the wildest anxiety. 

The increasing light, revealing the unknown objects around her, 
first impressed her with the idea that some strange thing had 
happened her. She saw she was in a strange ro5m — ^a room she 
had never been in before — and wondered how she came there. 
Then, like a flash of lightning, the marriage party of the previous 
night came before hej. She remembered leaving Mary's house 
alone, and being suddenly assailed in the Cowgate ; of the firm 
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grasp wiiih which she was seenred, and of the snffocatmg, over- 
powering fames of the handkerchief that was placed upon her 
month* Here, of course, her memory had to stop, for it had 
been entmsted with nothii^ farther. Of being carried np the 
close, and np the long stair into the room in which she now was, 
by a tall, fierce-looking man, she knew nothing; and she im- 
mediately became bnsy with conjectnring where she was, who had 
got her in their power, and for what purpose she had been brought 
thither. It was, however, all in vain. At the real state of th6 
matter she conld not guess, even remotely, though she dreaded 
that she was the intended victim of some evil>designing ones. 

Finding, however, that she could Realize nothing definite by 
conjecture, she began to note the aspect of the room, and the 
state in which she actually was. It was a small attic apartment^ 
lighted from the roof, the window being secured by exterior trans- 
verse iron bars. The furniture was neat, clean, and comfortable ; 
the bed was hung with lilac curtains, and its covering was white 
as snow. Except her bonnet, shawl, and shoes, no part of her 
dress had been removed; but the coverlet was spread carefdlly 
over her. Instinctively she searched in her bosom for the proofs 
of her birth, which she had always carried there since the death of 
Mrs. Mdville, and to her joy found them quite safe. Plunder, 
then, had not been the olxject of her captors. Nothing had been 
removed from her person but the articles mentioned, and these 
lay on a chair near the bedside. 

She looked at the door, which was placed at the far side of the 
room, and resolved to see if she could escape by it, but when she 
tried to rise, her limbs refused to act. By a strong effort, how- 
ever, she left the bed and tottered to the door. Alas ! it was 
locked on the outside ; and thus she found she was a prisoner. 
Glad enouf^h was sho to got back again to bed, for her limbs wero 
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no longeif subject to her will, so potent and powerfnl had been the 
spirit she had inhUed* 

After getting once more into bed, she began to call up the 
resources of her natore to her aid. It was useless, she saw, to 
glye way to vagne, undefined fears, since, if her- position was 
desperate, she had only the more need of resolution and finnness. 
Whatever the situation in which she was placed, agitation and 
alarm would only render it worse. Let her prepare herself for 
what was coming, and she would thus be bettor able to meet and 
grapple with it. 

We dare not say she was fearless or indifferent — she was too 
womanly for that ; but she did not lose her presence of mindt 
though, not knowing the nature of her case, she could not fhllj 
arm herself for defence. 

Hour after hour passed away in quietness and painful anticipa- 
tion, being told by two clocks, which she recognised as that of St 
Giles and the Tron. By this she knew she was not fiEur from the 
High Street, and t}ie construction of her chamber informed her 
that she was in the top flat of the house — ^removed, therefore, tho 
farther from assistance and neighbouring aid. 

As she lay listening intently, she heard some one stirring belowi 
and in a short time a foot came cautiously up the stair. The lock 
was turned slowly, the door opened gently, and a w(Hnan entered 
the apartment — ^the same who assisted Joe to place Jessie on the 
bed on the previous night. She stepped forward to the bed on 
tiptoe, as if fearful of disturbing its occupant ; but when she got 
near enough, she saw that Jessie was awake, and her eye fixed 
full upon her. 

''0, you are awake,'' said the woman, in a not unkind tone. 
<'l thought you might be still asleep, and I did not wish to rouse 
you." 
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''How and why am I here ?" inquired. Jessie, in a fiim eollecied 
voice, which surprised her listener, as she expected to be greeted 
with an outburst of grief and indignation. . 

** These are questions I cannot answer you," she replied, after 
a moment's silence; ''but have a little patience, as some one will 
Tisit yon after breakfast who may give you the information yon 
desire. As this person is a male and not a female, you will, per- 
haps, prefer to see him out of bed; if so, you had bettei; xise 
while I am preparing your breakfast.*' 

This civility and delicacy somewhat assured Jessie* She there- 
fore said, in a quiet tone, that she would leave her couch imme- 
diately. The woman then withdrew,- and Jessie soon heard her 
rattling with dishes in the room below. She now hastened to 
quit the bed, and found, with joy, that her former feebleness gnd 
impotence had greatly decreased. Strength had again flowed into 
her frame, and with the renewed command she had acquired over 
her organs came an additional amount of courage and hopefulness* 

Hardly had she got her dress properly adjusted, when her for- 
mer visitor re-appeared with a comfortable tea ibreakfast, which 
she placed on the table and again withdrew. Jessie could eat 
very little, yet she did manage to swallow some, and sat wtating 
eagerly for the promised visit. The voices of two people were 
heard conversing in low tones down stairs, and one of the speakers 
Jessie was sure was a man ; but as the door was again locked, 
she could not overhear what was said. ' 

The sounds ceased, and a heavy foot came tramp, tramp, up the 
wooden stair. In another moment the tall, burly form of Joe 
appeared in the doorway, and he stalked slowly into the apartment. 
At the flrst glance Jessie was terrified at his huge stature and fierce 
red whiskers ; but a moment's inspection of his felatures showed her 
he was not so ferocious as he seemed. She could even detect a 
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gleam of easy good natnre in his eye, and the whole expression of his 
fiiee showed her that he was not natnrally either cmel or yindictiye. 

^'Good morning, miss," he mnttered somewhat groffly; ''I hope 
yon have had a comfortahle night's rest." 

Joe assomed. this rongh tone, for he expected to he assailed 
with angry reproaches, and he wished to inspire his prisoner with 
terror, in order to prevent them. 

'<I have, indeed, slept sonndly," said Jessie,* looking him 
steadily in the face — so steadily and fixedly that Joe had to avoid 
her gaze. ''For this, however, I am indebted to oHier than natnral 
eanses, as yon probably well know. May I ask if yon are the 
individual from whom I am promised information regarding my 
very strange and unexpected position ?" 

" I believe, ma'am, whatever informatian yon get will be 
famished by me, bnt the amount you must not expect to be large. 
Ton may easily conceive that plans which require your seclusion 
here do not admit of being explained to you ; in fact, all that I 
design to tell you may be said in a few words. For the present, 
you must consider yourself a prisoner within this room.' You will 
be kindly treated and carefully attended to, if you prove tractable; 
but if you attempt in any way to escape, or to draw the attention 
of the neighbours towards you, I may as well tell you that strict 
and severe measures will be immediately adopted." 

''This is strange," said Jessie, who in vain sought to unravel 
the mystery. "You must have mistaken me for some other per- 
son, for it is impossible any one can have any interest in thus 
imprisoning me." 

"0, no mistake 'about it," said Joe, bluntly. "Your name is 
Jessie Melville, is it not ? " 

'* That is indeed my. name." 

'* Then it's all right. You are thf^ person wanted out of the 
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my, an4 no other ; Itat I nmst not talk here any longer. Let me 
Bdvise you, however, for your own sake, not to attempt tOiregaia 
liberty ; for such an. attempt would assuredly fail, and would cause 
me to do what I have no wirii to do otherwise.'* , , 

** Stay a moment,", exclainied Jeseie, as Joe was a}>6Ut to IfftufOb 
the room. . << Wi^ ypu.not tell me how long my impriBonment will 
continue?'.* . , , - 

**I have no notion of that myself," answered Joe, ** It may bo. 
a long or a short time, just as circumstances .turn out. By-the* 
bye,** he continued'^ <<,if th^Q are any bookd you would like, to 
amuse you, I will get them,**. 

''Thank you,** returned Jessie, with her sweet smile. '*I 
would feel obliged for/the last numb^ of Chambeict*s Journali and 
a Bible.'* / , 

''0, you are religi9us, are you ?**' said Joe, with a slight- sneer. 
'' Well, every one to his ta^. For my part, I set little store by 
your, pardons and churches, your prayers and chapter-readings.- 
If such things^ induce people to do what your religious folks and 
ypur great. !church going &lks do, I think a n^an is better to have 
nothing to do with religion. It's little mercy or kindness I have 
met :with from those who pretend to be such saints. No, no ; 
Joe Stewart is not such a fool as to take up with such eantiug 
stuff. nowever,.I'll rget a Bible for you« Weddell, I take it, is 
the man for that etort of article.** 

« Thank you,** ag^^ said Jessie, with another winning smile— 
a smile which no one could resist. It wrought upon and conquered 
Joe, tbo, as it had done all otfiers; and as he went slowly down^ 
the stair., he muttered, '' Upon my word, it is a pity to trap such 
a pretty girl as that. If the job was not such a paying one, I 
would let her go ; but that will never do either ; — ^a hundred and 

fifty a-year is not to be thrown away. No, no ; I must keep out 

• •• 
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of her way : for, hang me, if I see her often, she wonld ie tan 
td get round me/* 

When Jessie was again left alene, she sanli into airain of ie^f 
puzzling reflection. Wh^t could he 'the meaning of it all ? At 
whose insUgation had she heen thus eonfined, and Hrhat end eoiold 
he accomplished hy her imprisonment f Bhe mstde her reflections 
very coolly, for the ixtterview she had jnst had with Joe chased 
away the fears she had for her personal safety. She saw at once 
that he was nd much to he feared ; that her position, thongb 
ifbenviable, was not dangerous ; and that, though she was to be 
deprived of liberty, every comfort compatible with such strict 
sbclnsion wovld be afforded her. 

Made easy thns in her mind, she could think cabnly and 
deliberately of the matter, and strive to discover the reason of her 
capture. For a long time i^ was hopelessly bewildered ; but at 
length the form of Sir*William Ainslie, her &ther, came before her. 
In a moment she cai^t at the truth. He it was that had thus 
imtBioed her, ta be out of William's reach. Not even the sabriflce 
made by William in marrying Grace could then brii^ the baronet 
to consent to their union — ^a union which was again rendered 
posdble by Grace*s death — -and he had taken this method of 
preventing it. 

' Here, then, the aspect of ftflairs had entirely changed ; and 
might not her plans have to be changed too 9 She knew full well 
mtaAy however anxious Bilr WHHam might be to' have his son 
jotonried again into an aristocratic family, that sen would never 
€<lBBent ; and she guessed that/ unyielding as the old man was, 
bdf liberty would never be granted. Was it not her duty, then^ 
ill these circumstances, to reveal her birth ?* It was, doubtless^ 
dilferent from her' original intention ; but was she not warranted, 
Oi the Strang alteration^ of afiairs, thus to act^ 
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8he sfti ft long time pondering on this mviU&r^ At laei sbe 
mentally exclaimed, <' Before I resolve any way, I mnfit be better 
assured of the trath' of my gnspieions, I «ihall tax t&is maii'^^ilris 
Jod Btewao^ as he ealls himself— with it snddenlyv^aad keep my 
eye firmly '^yfi his coniitenaikee. I am ceHaiB <&at by ^8 means 
I-dhaU know if I am eMreot.*' 1 j 

Not long after this, she heard Joe's foot on the stur, and in he- 
came, with the JoomaHoid a BiUe in his hand. 

^'Here Are yeiti* booksi Hket^" he said, as he laid th^n down on 
the table. He was abont "to retire, when the gnule again aivested 
him, aiid he Was spell^botmd. Jesdie stept forward to examine 
the Bible, which was elegantly boand and Tary neat in its. ap- 
pearance; 

*' Hope it pleases yon,'^ said Joe, kindly, as lie lingeilsid at the 
opposite side of tiie tM)le, anxious kr an appibi/ing wordw 

**Ii is really very beantifal," said Jessie, gravely, yet with a 
pleased look, which rewarded JoO fot his tronbl&t ''I should like 
to read ftome of it td you ^hen you have time." 

'< Bead it to me ! *' exclaimed Joe^ with a good-humoured kuglu 

''Yes; I think yon would find it interesting. Hese^ for in- 
stance, is a seiiten^ which is veiy s^{4icable to you at the present 
time— * Be sure' your sin will find you out.*" 

Joe's face reddened, and he endeavoured to conceal his emotioii 
by anothel^ laugh, but Jessie saw he was moved ; ^a, shutting 
the book, she looked steadily in his face, and* said abruptly, ''So 
you are William Alnslie's agent? *' 

''Sir William Amslie's agent I" repeated^ Joe, completely, off 
htegnard^; "who told yotfUiat?" 

*' I guessed it," she replied, "and I see I am righL" 

"What a fool I am to be caught by a girl," he muttered, but 
his words were audible. "Well, since you have guessed so much," 
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he eonliimed aloud, "pediape yoa hftfe an idea of the oljeei he 
has in mv ? " 

"I4)eli0ve I have/' said Jessie, with a Uash, whieh, hoirever, 
yielded to her roshing thoughts. ** But are yon not afraid to do 
snob .a de^eiaie deed as this? Yoa must he awaie that its 
diseoTeiy will lead to most serious eoBseqaeoees as r^jaids 
yourself?" 

''Of coursey I am aware of that," said Joe, with his old £ree 
and easy espzeasion. '' But do yon sappose I woidd undertake 
the job withont being well paid for it, or maUng np my mind to 
ensure eoneealment at all hazards ? The fact to which yon have 
jnst alluded most make a dear-headecllady, such as I see yonare^ 
aware that I will take eveiy step to prevent yon from regaining 
yonr liberty." 

"Do yon mean thia as a threat? '* inquired Jessie, with a £unt 
smile* 

"No ; only as a warning," letoxned Joe, signifioani^; yet the 
expression of his coontenance was not very fierce, and his prisoner 
again saw that his nature was not harsh or vindictive. 

"But do you not fear the vengeance of higher than man?" 
she askedy hoping to make an impression upon him in this way* 

"What! you want to come over me with your religion, do 
you?" he rejoined, with a careless laugh. "N0| no; I told you 
akready that such notions as these had no power pver me. They 
may do well enough to frighten silly men and weak women ; but 
I am too old and knowing a bird to be caught. with such chaffy" 
saying which he left the room with another loud laugh* 

Jessie shuddered at such a confession of infidelity. She had 
often heard that there were men in the world who disbelieved the 
Bible and laughed at religion, but had never come in contact.with 
any such ; and being herself full of fiuth and undoubting trust 
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she was shocked as well as saddened by Joe^s ntter soeptioism. 
She saw that any appeals t(y his moral nature wonld be in vain; 
and so long as her imprisonment yielded him a oompetency, she 
had no chance of being released. Joe^ she saw, had nndonbtedly 
many good elements in his nature, which, if she conld but get'intp 
play, might indace him to free her from the wrong which 'was 
being done to her ; bat those had been so long in fallow, while 
the baser parts of his nature were regularly eultiTsted, that it 
would require a terrible effort and a perserering labour to gain tho 
object. Beligion he now laughed at ; but Joe was not natorally 
irreligious. The oppression he had suffered at \he hands of those 
who professed to be Christians, had given him that distaste for 
Christianity which he now scrupled not to avow. 

But Joe Stewart was like a great many. He judged of re- 
ligion solely by its pretended followers, never dreaming that it 
was by their conduct grossly misrepreseiited and villifiedi Ol'the 
Bible he knew Httle or nothing, beyond the flEict that it was the 
book which wias said to guide the practice of <'the great fblks,^' 
and that* was sufficient to set him strongly against it. In this 
way the Bible has been thousands of times injured, and that sub- 
lime religion which it reveals rejected. < Would men but reftide to 
take the Gospel at second hand, and carefiilly examine its own 
pages, we are convinced that many who are now sceptics would 
gladly embrace its doctrines, and believe with joy the <'gl6d 
tidings" which suit so truly every human heart* 
' As Jessie Melville sat in her lonely prison-chamber, thinking 
of the course she ^ould adopts two lines of conduct stretched 
themselves out before her — either to reveal her birth, or labour to 
effect a reformation en Joe's diaracter, to fill him with better 
^oughts of religiotr, and rouse those noble, generous feeUngs 
which she saw slumbering in his heart. If sh^ could accomplish 
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tills latter, ake koew that even ihe price he was paid for laa 
•endoes as her gaoler would no longer be a consideration great 
enough in his eyes to indnce him to eontinue to be art and part in 
the injustic; Eitiier way» then, she might pat an end to the 
pabfal titoaition^. 

The qoeation for her to settle was — by which of the two ipethod^ 
to acL . Selfish md personal considerations, no donbt, pointed to 
an inuniddiate ifeyelaUoi) of her birth. By this means she would 
at onoe escape from bondage, and be received into the bosoms of 
many welcoming Mends. . Even the stem Sir William Ainslie 
would than fold her to his heart, and atone with tears for all his 
past iojustice. But we hav^ «0en» long ere this, that Jiessie was 
one of the most unselfish girls afiye, and that, wh^ two patbfs lay 
before her, she invariably chose that 'which was lined with duty, 
however ste^i rugged^ or arduous it might be. 

The original consideration which caused her to resolve to con- 
eeal her birth till after her marriage with William, was as strong 
and aa^re4 as ever. It might injure him she kn§w not how 
vitally, and frcsa^ such a consequence as this she shrank sesolutely 
back. Then, by adopting, the other! line of conduct». she might 
perform a mighjiiy wd a glo^ous work. She would, if successful, 
rescue a soul &om "the d^iis; regi(msr of infidelity, and restore to 
usefulness oxie who hi^ long wimdered in reckless and forbidden 
ways< JSer heart literally thrilled with joy as. she coi^iii^mplated 
such a splendid achieyiBmesit, Here was another nobJb duty placed 
jbefpre. her^ atteQ^d^d, no imht, wj/th trial and ^utjorififba, hut thi^ 
latter ims, inqfttu^gito th^ importanjsf^ ^ th^ work. .She ^d not 
deliberate i^ng*: <jl(tdiy« «ay ea^tly,. did sh€i devote herself t^ 
Joe's conversion ; and to- comfort and checff her heart iz^ entering 
on £he ''work and. labour. of love,'' she. opened the .$ihle which 
lay before h^, and'th^e read-^ ;, . . : 
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'^Brethren, if any of joa do err from the irath, and one convert 
turn, let him know that he who converteth a sinner from ihio enor 
of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a moUi- 
tade of fiins.*' 

And again— 

''They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that torn many to righteoosness, as the stars for 
ever and ever." 

Then she kneeled down and prayed for the blessing of the 
heavenly Fatiier in carzying out her endeavoors, and solicited the 
iafitence of the good Spirit, without wlikh all her effi>ris would be 
in vauL 

Caa we doubt her prayer was heard and answered f 

And yet for a time no opportonity came* After the first day or 
two, Joe came little Aear hari and only foii a '£bw momeotsi The 
fonmla ailtended earefiilly to aE her wants, bht she was veiy re> 
serred, aoiL ne?ar. familiar^ conversed with her* Bhe began to 
despairof attainfag her olgect^ as week a^r week pastitod away ; 
bat Srovidence, who has many ^nfays^f ivdrkifig, placed at length 
the: opportonity wdthin her reach, and nooame shall 43iee how the 
weak yet God-supported girl ison^Uidrad the frild) thoughtless, ybt 
generonfl nature of the erring maai. 
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CHAPTER XVra. 



SOiBBERT. 



#NE dark, boisterota night; "when oanld NoTemWB-eorly 
blast laid fields > and .forests bare/' a muffled figure^ 
scarcely discernible throogb the mirk, passed op the iittle 
Tillage of Broomfield, when most, if not all, of its inhabitants weire 
snnk in slumber. It. was tbefignxs of a man — a tal> man — ^in 
short, the %are of Joe Stewart. He paused oiqM>^te Daniel 
Hooker*s office and looked eaationslj about him. Nothing human 
but himself was Yisiblew The wind howled monmfolly among the 
trees of the plantation at the end of the village, and gust afi;er gust 
smote fieireely on the chimneys and gables of the houses. The 
sky above was covered by black, stormy clouds ; no moon was 
there to leUete in any measure tbe darkness; and the- pal^ rays 
of the stars could not penetrate the gloom. 

Joe lingered a few moments at the office door, and listened ii&- 
lently ; he then walked slowly to the extreme end of the village, 
and satisfied himself that no one was sidrnng. Not a glimmer 
was to be seen from any of iihe windows ; not a footfi^ was heard 
on the long street in the pauses of the blast ; not a Cvii^ thing or 
a sign of wakefulness was to be seen anywhere. In a moment or 
two Joe was again stationary at the lawyer's office. He eautiously 
approached the door^ and applied a well-oiled key to the lock. 
Yet he did not offer to turn it, for at the moment the wind had 
lulled, and comparativel silence prevailed. Presently, hawev^» 
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h6 heard Ike first mareh of another gast crashing together the 
branches of the ehns, and he knew that it soon would be thunder- 
ing down the street. In a moment it came whirling and eddying 
along, and while yet it was spending its fierceness against the 
windows, and raging loudly on the walls and roofs, he executed 
the office of turnkey. The lock shot back, but even he himself 
heard no sound. Quickly he entered, and carefully closed and 
locked the door on the inside. Then he groped his way though 
the front office to the opposite door, which he found locked also. 
He idck another key fbom his pocket, which fitted the lock exactly ; 

r 

but this time a harsh sound was emitted, which Joe feared would 
alarm Hooker, who he knew slept in one of the rooms above. 

He waited a while without proceeding farther; but Hearing 
nothmg, he pushed open the do6r and entered ; then, after pausing 
ali^e, as if deliberating, lie locked it also in the inside, and 
pocketed the key. He now drew a dark lantern from his bosom, 
and undid the slide, when the various objects in the room became 
visible. 

** Thus far I have got safely,** muttered Joe to himself; " now 
te get hold of the will, and then to be off.** 

He proceeded to the drawer in which he had seen Hooker 
deposit the document. It was firmly fastened, as^ he expected ; 
tmt he pulled out a large bunch of false keys, and applied them 
one alter another. It was in vain, however — ^nonie would open 
the drawer. . ^ , 

<< This is unfortunate,** he again mttttered. **1 don*t'want to 
break it open if I can help it. What is that ? A bunch of keys ! * 
he contmued, as lus eyes fell on one of the desks. Por once the 
lawyer had left them lying, and possibly he had never before 
been so forgetful. Joe eagerly clutched Hiem, and, after one or 

a 

two ineffectual trials, got one i^hich suited the drawer. He 
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opened itj and^beg^ to ronmiAg^ amppg i;be paj^rs ii ooniainedy 
taking care, kowever, not to disarrange liny., 

In a recess, I).elow.a gre^tmany packages, he came upon Grace 
FergasBon's wjU — :the object of kis search. He seized it with 
joyfal eagQ;rness, and deposited it carefixljy. m.ihe breast pocket of 
kis aniple overcoaty locked t}ie drawer, replaced the keys on the 
desk, and.pnepared. to gait the fOffice^ 

He was aboud; to op^n the door of the inner room, when he 
thought he heard. a noiaie at no great distance. He listened 
breathlessly, and foond he was jaK)t nustaken* The sonnd of some 
one ai^roaohing distinctly reached,, his ear, and, glancing ronod, 
he discovered another door, leading doubtless to the lawyer's fiir- 
nished rooms above* It was f^vf^. this direetion^N that the sonnd 
came ; and as it was iieard nearer and ncjafrer, he had no doi^bt it was 
Hooker himself coming t^ his sanctum for sopi9ipiirpose,;or D4ber< 

For a mom^ent he was undeoided what to do, but looking, beyond 
the fire place he saw a sort of sofiEi standing along by the wall, th^ 
front covering of which hung down to the ground. Quick as 
thought he extinguished his lantern and crept noiseleaily beneath 
it, where he was just safeily. cohered when the dopr bjBfore men- 
tioned was opened, and m .ca^e rtheJb^wyef , ,with a candle n^:hi8 
hand, and a large dressing-gow^>w]:apped around him. 

<<Ah, here they are," he said^.half aloi;d, fis. ki^ fje fell npos 
the keys. 'VHow stupid I ^m growing tq go away^:?<ftd,l6ave th^m 
there. And yet, after all, they are safe enough ; for wl^ ipaor gai9 
admittance iifto.thisjapartment,?.". «; 

. '^ Who, indeed i '* thought Joe. to jhunsi^lfy a^ihe 9;vei:hear4 th0 
soliloquy, apd saw the lawyer's, movements through a ijole in the 
sofa covering. 

Hooker sat downon one o( t}ie tall s^ooU^ and, began thinkii^ 
aloud, as he often did when alone., 
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''He's a capital fellow that Joe. How cleyerlj^ he goeci^ ahfff4 
things!*' 

"O hoi the old fellow is talking about me/' whicq^red Joe to 
himself < "He little knows tibiat I fan wijjiin four feet of him-. 
He thinks me clever, tEpngh. .'VV[ell» this, at any xate, fidEofiea 
the old adage, that ''lisi^aners. never hear anj.good of: themselves." 

",WdI, thanks to his activity, the girl.^aa been most captal^ 
got rid oi^ and the tHmsaction has been a most profitable thing for 
both of OS." . . 

"No doubt of it," mattered Joe. "I wonder what your share 
of it comes to?" 

« Three hundred \a-year coi^ld scarcely be earned in an easier 
way," mused the. lawyer, with a complacent expression, of coun- 
tenance.. T 

",Thre(B hundred ! "thought Joe indignantly. ".Wl^t a cursed 
scpnndrel you fure, to do little or nothing in the matter, and y^t 
get the lion's 4ihare of the profit0 1 " 

"Yet, after all, I am risking my character, an4 deserve to be 
well paid for it." 

^'What unpQnscionable assurance, to rate your character at 
ti^ee hundred a-year-7-a thing not worth a bad fartbing 1. Never 
n^nd^ I'll be qjut v^br yoa some day. I have got something in 
my pocket that^wiljl make you disgorge pretty, freely, I gBoss." 
iUid with rtbdS'-floothiiig reflection, Joe smothereck his in^gn^ion 
and. maintained^ profoujad silence. 

Th^ lai^er's thpugbfta were^ pleasant that hobeg£^ to^pace 
the office from side to side, with hia hands behind, his back and 
bis l^ad vedJLoing IpvingLy on his bosom. Tho. spla was the 
terminus of his beat, and eveiy time be reached it hk foot came 
within an inch of Joe'9 leg. " . 

. " Confound it ! " said Joe, montally ; <' if he thrusts that littlie 
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hand, and a large diessiiig-gown wrapped aroond him. 

*<* Ah, hers they are,*' lis said* half ahwd, as his eye M spas 
the keys. **Hbw sti^ I am growiiig to go away and leaire tbem 
there. Jbid jet, after all, they are safe oioagh; for who eaagsia 
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foot of his a bit farther, he will be sure to discover me. I wish 
to goodness he would be off to bed, and let me away ; for I mnst 
be out of the neighbourhood ere morning dawns.*' 

Instead, however, of departing, as Joe ardently desired. Hooker 
plumped slap down on the sofa, and began swaying his spindle 
legs in the air. It was a spring seat, and sunk down considerably 
when any person sat upon it; consequently the lawyer's ^weight 
made the space below much less, and as Joe had orif^nally too 
little room, it followed that his position was anything but coih- 
fortable. 

''Blast you!" growled the nearly suffocated Joe, as Hooker 
began to shrug himself up and down; '^you*ll have the breath out 
of my body with your infernal mump, mumping." 

Ignorant altogether .of the inconvenience and pain he was 
inflicting, the self-gratulating lawyer continued to luxurate in his 
pleasant contemplations; but at length, when Joe was on the 
point of crying out with an oath for him to rise, he got up, took 
his candle and keys, and made his exit, doubtless back to his 
bed-room. 

"Who would have thought that fellow was so heavy?" sput- 
tered Joe, crawling out panting from his confinement. "I declare 
he is sixteen stones, if he is a pound. Never mind, I'll be off 
now as fast as I can, in case he comes back again." 

And groping his way out, he locked the doors behind him, and 
before the worthy inhabitants of Broomfield were dtimng, or 
before the first rays of inoming streaked the eastern sky, he was 
far on his way towards Edinburgh. 

Days and weeks passed on. The snows of another winter 
rested on the earth; and the peculiar joys of this season of the 
year were gladly partaken of by human hearts. Yes, dark and 
dreary as winter is, it has its pleasures — ^pleasures which mankind 
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cannot afford to lose. It is the grand social fosionist. By it are 
holy fireside influences cultivated and cherished. When its frosty 
bli^ts rage without, they send family groups to cluster round the 
b}asinjg^, hearth and bask in the sunshine of each other's love. 
Here pld ties are strengijiened, and new friendships formed — ^here 
instruction and amusement, beautifiilly blended, serve to reiader 
the loxig nights useful and agceeable — ^here the gay laugh, the 
innocent .prattle, the harmless joke, lighten the hearts of toiling. 
miUionfH-there glance^ meets glanc^ of love and fondness? — ^here 
infancy is gladdened, youth enlivened, and old age cheered — here, 
in ^hoct, are collected and esqperienced the grandest and, most 
sacred feelings of hmnanitj. Winter, we. thank thee for thy 
yearly visit; despite thy angry tempests and biting winds, we 
thank (hee ; for by thee the, currents of brotherly love are warmed, 
and the fires of social affection fanned; Thpugh thpu bindest up' 
the rivers and streams with icy fetters,, thou u^oosest the bands 
of human sympathy, and bj thy spell many pent-up floods of Ipijig- 
withheld loving-kindness gush freely forth. Thou comest with 
darkness and cold to stop many wheels of busy industry, but the . 
breathing time thu9 afforded to panting workmen nii^y be sanctified 
to the best of. all purposesr-worship and devotion. In the city. 
and the village, in the lonely hamlet and the far-off famt-steadingy • 
in lowland and upland, by river and by sea, thou dispei^sest 
cheering blessings, and thy yearly work in the world is holy and 
benign. All men welcome thee, all men love thee — only those 
shrink from thy approach whom poverty surrounds and want 
enchains. The poor outcast and houseless wanderer would shun 
thee, if they could, for thy relentless severity they bitterly feel. 
0, be very kind, be very pitiful, to such helpless and forsaken 
ones. When thou overtakest the homeless orphan, trudging 
desolately on the world's highway, blow gently on his unsheltered 
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head, temper tby fierce winds to liis defenceless Condition. In the 
forest and in the wilderness, on the monntain top and the open 
hill side, where thon canst embrace only inanimate nahix^, gire 
way to thy wayward moods, sport thyself there as thon wili ; hot 
O, in mercy, forbear to toneh with thy. coldest breath the hearts 
and Itmbs that cannot get beyond thy reach ! 

Daring the months * of the winter to which our tale refers, 
Jessie's in^risonment conUnned; bnt beyond being depmed of 
inierconfse with friends and open-aor exer^ad, she experienced no 
discomfort. She was supplied with what books she asked for, 
warm clothes were procured for her, large fires sm/te maintained 
in her room, and her food was of the^best description. 

Absolutely, therefore, she was net in a Teiy^ pitiable condition ; 
yet, in her'honrs of reflection — many of ^ich she of course 
had— she was often troubled with anxious thoughts. Bhe 
wondered what het friends had done on her^ disappearance — 
particularly what William thought, did, and was doing concerning 
her. Bhe pictured to herself his anxiety and distress, and sus- 
pected, with a most becoming Tanity, that he would institute a 
l&ag, thorough, personal search. She hoped, too, that he would 
have an idea of the author and true cause of her abduction, so 
that he might not be troubled either with thoughts unworthy of 
her, or fears regarding her safety. 

The only annoyance to which dhe was suljected was an 
occasional rudeness on the part of Joe. Of late he had become 
somewhat intemperate. Idleness and aiull pocket yery naturally 
led to this. He often felt time hang heavjr on Ms hands; ' tmd, to 
kill it, he sought the company of others; wild and reekless like 
himself. It frequently happened, therefore, that he came home 
intoxicated; and, at such times, he took the notion of paying 
Jessie a visit. When sober, he very rarely came near her ; and. 
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jrhen very far gone in drunkenness, he never intraded ; but when 
in the stage called elevated — ^a stage which, to tell the truth, h^ 
seldom over-passed—^he' waid sure to make his appearance in her 
aitie-diamber, and often annoyed faer sadiy; 

Joe was one of those persons who are very impertinent an4 
bare&ced in liqu6r. He lost all sense of propriety, and said and 
did things which, in his sober moments, he would never contem- 
plated Hence the love existing between y6ung Alnslie and his 
prisoner was often his theme ; and his coarse, unfeeling remarksT 
were, to A sensitive nature like Jesdie's, extreniely painful. 
' One evening, after a scene of this kind, and immediately after 
Joe had left th6 roomf, the temptation to reveal her birth, and so 
escape from such insult, came strong upon the poor gfrl. * She 
yielded ^o fa^ to the c6ntem{>lation of it as to draw the proofs from 
her bosoin, and* carefully examine them. While' ab'sbrbed in their 
perusal, she did not observe that a pair of dark, piercing eyes were 
watching her narrowly through a chink in the door. Her female 
attendant had come to prepare her table for supper; but, chancing 
to get a glimpse of her through the aperture, she saw her take 
the papers ii^m her breast, and begin to read them. 

After watching her a while, she slipped down stairs, and 
informed Joe of what she had seen. The curiosity of both were 
strongly excited, and the woman was despatched to continue her 
observations, and notice if Jessie plated them again in her breast. 

' She had not long' to wait till this was satisfactorily ascertained. 
Aft^r reading them slowly over, Jessie began to think again, and 
to wrestle with the temptation that had assailed her-^— to wrestle 
with it and overcome it, 

/*No, no," she murmtn-ed ; "let me not yield to this weakness. 
Let patieiice have her perfect work, and soon perseverance may be' 
rewarded." " 
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Besolving ihuSy she replaced the papeis in their accustomed 
abode> within &e folds of her dress. 

That nighty when she slept soundly, the door of her chamber 
was gently opened, and a foot crossed noiselessly the floor of her 
apartments It was the female who, at the instance of Joe, had 
come to secure the papers. She cautiously approached the chair, 
on the back of which Jessie's gown hung, and after a good deal of 
handling in the dark, seized her prize and departed as stealthily 
as she came. 

The following evening Joe entered her room; and^ as on the 
former night, he was slightly drunk, yet his air was somewhat 
peculiar. He wore an expression on his &ce she had never seen 
before. It was one of mingled curiosity, interest, and respect — 
though the ^pirit within him made him anything but badifhl. 

Qe stared at her for some time without speaking, and then 
muttered unconsciously — ^^'Well, I never noticed it before; but 
it's strong, sure enough." 

''What did you never notice before, Joe?** asked Jessie 
quietly, 

''Your likeness to your mother,** was the abrupt and startling 
answer. 

"My mother? ** echoed Jessie, with a wild look, utterly ,at a 
loss to know iia meaning. "Did you ever see my mother, that 
you speak of the resemblance ? ** 

" yes, I have seen the lady often, though I did not know th^ 
that she was your mother,'* said Joe, with a malicious smile on his 
countenance. 

Jessie could only look at him, while her heart throbbed almost 
to bursting. Could he, by any possibility, have got an inkling of 
her cherished secret ? And yet, by what means ? His words, 
his looks, plainly showed that he knew or suspected something. 
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He approached to the oppoBiteiside of the table, and wt dovm 
fronting her. 

*' Yoa seem confonnded, WaA Meli^e — or rather, I should say, 
Miss Ainaiie,** ke said slowly, and with his eyes fixed on hers. 

<<Ha, ha I " ;he eontinned, seeing her alarm and consternation, 
which it was in vain for her to attempt to hide. ^* Who is non- 
piossed now ? Yon had the better of me when yon told me slap*- 
dash that I was Sir William Ainslie*s agent ; bnt it is yonr turn 
to break down now, when I tell you that you are Sir William 
Ainslie's daughter." 

^* What mean you ? " Altered Jessie, turning paie aa death. 

** Well, I just mean what I. say — that you are the child of the 
baronet Gi Broomfield Park, a fact that you cannot deny." 

** Jessie instinctively put her hand to her breast, and felt tluit 
the papers were gone. 

*'Ahl you know now by what means I have got your secret," 
said Joe, who noticed the motion. ^* So, you see," he continued, 
''it is no use to hide the thing any longer, at. least with me; 
though, confound me, if I xan- understand why you have hidden it 
at all." 

It was seldom that Jessie gave way to anger, but at this 
moment her passion rose beyond all control. To think that what 
she had guarded with so much care, at so much cost, and from 
such a noble principle, was in the possession of another, and one, 
too, who would not scruple to betray her, was vexatious beyond 
endurance. She rose majestically from her chair, and drew 
herself up to her full height, her beautiful features flushed with 
indignation, scorn in her eye, and anger flashing ov^r her whole 
countenance. 

** Mean, cowardly villain t " she exclaimed, ''are you so lost to 
houor and respect, as speakingly to rob a poor, defenceidsfs girl of 

XXV. 
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lier dearest seeret ? Wks it nol; a great end&gh wrong ta tieik^ 
away my liberty ; bat must yon break into the treasnreolidnse of my 
hearty and steal from thence the only thing I vsltied most ? Walking 
on the face of this God's earth in the form of a man^ have yon £K) 
loat all mankind and eVarj generons feelings as to nse the strength 
yonr creator has given youy to oppress the T^eak, aiid meanly ottt- 
'Wit and triumph avet the helpless ? For shame, sir ; for shame ! 
Were yon not one of the most abject things that crawl abroad in 
ihe light of day, yon would blush to think of such aii act as yon 
committed; and, instead of com'ng thus impudently into the 
presence of ydor victim, to regoice over her despair, yon. would 
hide yourself in some wilderness from the eyes of yotir fellows. '^ 

'' Heyday, Miss,'' retorted Joe^ who was just drunk enough to 
resent language which, in his sober moments, would have over- 
whelmed him with shame ; ** a pretty sermon tfads you are preach- 
ing. But I would advice you to cut it short, else your audience 
may get refractory. I am not disposed to bd' lectured by a woman 
in this manner ; and as for the papers,*' be added, drawing them 
from his pocket, ** I shall put them into the hands of those who 
know better how to use them than you apparently do.'' 

** Give me back my property," cried Jessie, making a da$h at 
them across the table; but he was too quick for her, and kept 
them out of her reach* 

, ** Not so fast^ my pretty fair ond,'' he said^ mockingly. '' Yon 
are nimble enough, bat not su^iciently so to get beyond me." 

But Jessie was ncyw thoroughly roused. Bhe felt the importance 
of reboverihg the papers, though, had she reflected a mometit, she 
jnight have perceived how useless it was to contend with a strong 
man like Joe. Nevertheless^ she actually, in her excited state, 
came round the table to force them frbm his grasp. He was half- 
amused, half-amazed at such a dii^lay, and retreated slowly 
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acted torn Jessie ft promise that she would not seek, hy word or 
action, to regain her liberty. This the heroic girl gave, and Joe 
was now saffioientlj acquainted with her to know that i^e would 
^aiihfiilly keep her word. Bat she did move — fsx more than he 
expected or dreamed of. Night and day she attended him, miiAs- 
tered to his wtuitSy smoothed with gentle hand his uneasy pillow, 
and sought, by many means, successftdly to promote his reeovery* 
O, how true are Beriptuie wo^ds, that tiie kindness and 
assistanee of ihose whom we have wronged are Uke coals of ire 
heaped upon our head. 

As Joe feit the alleviating tenderness, and experienced the un- 
wearied care of her whom he had so deeply ii^ured, he endured 
pango of agony and remorse. Her very kindness wounded while 
it cured, and festered where it wounded. Day after day, as he 
lay on his bed and received her bene&ctions, he reflected seriously, 
tiiough silently, on past events, and, as he l^ought, he repented. 
Begret, self-reproach, and shame took up their abode in his breast ; 
aibd ever as her gentle hands eased his bodily pain, tiiey ceased 
not to play the part of tormenting ddm.pns. 

Tet, while he repented, he wondered. He was utterly puzzled 
bf «uch conduct' on Her part. It was so entirely opposed to his 
principles of action, so different from his experience of th^ practice 
of others, tiiat he sought in vam to account for it. Deeply myste- 
rious as it Wfttf to him, however, it failed not to have its due in- 
fluent. He regavdied Jessie with — ^We were going to say — ^respect ; 
but «Uch a word is very inadequate to designate the feeling. It 
was that kind of love which approaches adoration. Yes, he 
dbred h^ — ^looking U|^ to her as a superior being, as &r above 
the level of ordinary mortals. A leelmg like this easily begets 
devotion ; hence Joe resolved^ as soon as he was able, to alxme as 
&r as possible for the mjury he had done her. He would devote 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THB MOBAL CHAKOE. 



^OB mimy weeks Joe Stewart lay weak and helpless — subdued 
^Vr by soffering, and forced by cirenmstanoes to commnne 
\Sy with his own heart. Such seasons, in the life of man, 
have often been blessed seasons — affording to the thonghtless and 
reckless time for reflection, giving memory and conscience an 
opportunity of raising her voice, and speaking in tones which the 
soul is compelled to listen to, to tremble at, and, perchance, obey. 

A sick bed is not always a place of unmixed aflUction. On its 
uneasy surface many sinful careers have been checked — ^many 
hearts of stone made hearts of flesh; and when renewed health 
came pouring back into the streams of life, it came not only to 
restore the old physical strength, but to give energy to new desires, 
stability to new faith, and encouragement to a zealous perseverance 
in a better and holier path. A bed of pain and sickness thus 
becomes, at times, a vestibule to the true temple of life, the 
starting point of noble careers, the birth-place of heroes, the spot 
in time which alike makes and marks the beginnings of glorious, 
eternal destinies. 

It was a place something like this to Joe Stewart. During 
cnese long tedious hours of restlessness and quiet, he was care- 
fully, nay, assiduously nursed by Jessie Melville. 

Before he would consent to rise from the spot where he had 
fftllen, or have a doctor called in to set the broken limb, he ex- 
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acted fitoi Jessie ft promise that she would not seek, by word or 
action, to regain her liberty. This the heroic girl gave, and Joe 
was now snffioiiently acquainted with her to know that ^e would 
^ttthfoUy keep her word. Bnt she did more — ^far more than he 
expected or dreamed of. Night and day she attended him, miiAs- 
tered to his wtmts, smoothed with gentle hand his uneasy pillow, 
and sought, by many means, saecessftdly to promote his reeon^ry* 
O, how tnie are Scriptoie wo^ds, that tiie kindness and 
assistance of those whom we have wronged are like coals of Ate 
heaped npon omf head. 

As Joe USi the allemting tenderness, and experienced the nn- 
wearied care of her whom he had so deeply injured, he endured 
pangs of agony and remorse. Her very kindness wotmded while 
it eared, and festered where it wounded. Day after day, as he 
lay on his bed and received her bene&ctions, he reflected seriously, 
though silentiy, on past events, and, as he thought, he repented. 
Begret, self-reproach, and shame took up their abode in his breast ; 
akid ever as her gentle hands eased his bodily pain, they ceased 
not to play the part of tonuenting demons. 

Yet, while he repented, he wondered. He was utterly puzzled 
by such conduct' on her part. It was so entirely opposed to his 
principles of action, so different from his experience of the practice 
of others, tiiaA he sought in vain to account for it. Deeply myste- 
rious as it was to him, however, it failed not to have its due in- 
fluence. He regarded Jessie with — ^we were going to say — ^respect ; 
but sttch a word is very inadequate to desigmite the feeling. It 
was that kind of love which approaches adoration. Yes, he 
adored hfk — ^looking u^ to her as a superior being, as flir above 
the level of orfliiiary mortals. A feeling like this easily begets 
devotion ; hence Joe resolved^ as soon as he was able, to atone as 
far as possible for the injury he had done her. He would devote 
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his whole life to her service — study tik her desires, atid steire ta 
the utmost to get them gratified. 

These resolves and changes in feeling were but iihe outeoming 
of Joe's better nature. All along he had graerous qualities 
slumbering in his constitution^ but, for want of opportunilyr thej 
had been ino{)eratiYe ; and because of opportonity, the baser por^ 
tions of his bang had been awake and active. The latter wer» 
now deprived of exercise as he lay confined in his silenttroom; 
and the influence by which he was suniounded called forth the 
former from their long sleep. Up they sprang in strength and 
ardour to a glorious, resurrection, and grandly they glowed in their 
morning life., imidst mist and dimness they looked forth on the 
future, and .panted to go forth on their active mission. Joe's 
chief desii^ now was to get strong again, thctt be might pierform 
the work of atonement and reparation. 

Jessie, watching him from day to day, saw with delight the. 
change t that was coming ovet him, observed with pleasure the 
influence she was acquiring, and hoped now to be able, to effect 
her long-cherished eont^nplation — his convendon from sceptism 
to feith, from infidelity to Christianity. 

tt was a beautifrd, bright, balmy day in early spring — the.winter. 
was pasti the rain was over and gone, the flowed had appear^ 
on the earth, the time of the singing bints had eokne^ and the 
voice of the turtle was heard in. the land. But vety^ very; little of 
such sights and sounds penetrated into the dingy close, .or the^. 
dark, dim room in which Jessie sat by the Bedside of the now 
convalescent. Joe. 

The pure, healthy air which came from the Penflands lost ;much 
of its sweetness and salubrity ere it .hovered ;ovef the tall houses, 
in the wynds sdid closes that. sloped dowt from both flodes of ihe 
High Street. There it hung, dense^ and tonoky, keeping out -the 
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glorifNis stmBfaine that was eyezyw^re eh& ^l«png tti^efy <>rii\i& 
face of Nature* Bizt». thank Gt)d> there is a moral as Veil as a 
physicail smisldiie, and eVen amid t&e 4ark Edmborgh eloseft ^ 
lights up Bcenesr of lervelmass aad grandear, tikin in hright^essand 
gladsomeness to the splendour of a clondiess sammer^aodscape. ' 

Jesrae was hufsj reading, for sbe thought Joe slept ; but ehano- 
mg to lift her eye from tbe hooky she saw he was looking eamestlj^ 
at her &ce. 

'^O, Joe, I-tiioQght yoH were sleeping^" fihe said, *<yoa were so 
atill a&d qhiet." 

^'No, Miss Melville ; I was busy thinking." 

*^ Well, it is good to tlunk somethnes ; it may ohanee to make 
as better than we weve befoEa." 

'' I wish I were made better than I. have been,'' said Joe, with 
a sighi. 

'.'I am glad to lieair yon express that. desire, Joe; and if yoti 
aorein ^eazaiest about it, I h&ie no denbt yon will become better" ' 
. ^^ Win yotL answer me a qaesticm, Miss Melville ? " 

'< Certainly, Joe, if I eao." 

'^How does it eome to pass £hat during my ilhiess you have 
been so kind to me — you whom I have treated so badly^? I have 
been puzzling myself to discover the cause of such unheard-of 
generefliity^ but isnticeiy without suceess^^' 

**In what way did you expect I would have behaved 1" asked 
Jessie, with gent^ quietness. 

— <^I thought yon wonld rcgoiee at my aecident, and leave me to 
shift as I best could. Instead of this, yoo have been«as attentive^ 
to. me as if I had been your best friend.*' 

"1 am glad you have been benefitted l^y my assistance. But 
did you not think I did well? Does your reason and all the 
fumltiea of your nature not approve of my conduct, and. would you 
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tiiiiikii itUMebeeomilig if I liad left jira in tlie way yosdeseiibe?'' 

'*No, I would not. lam filled both with gntitade and admira- 
tion ; bnt it is 80 difieirant bam, wluvt other people do. I don't 
hnow any one bnt yonnelf ^lo would aet as yon hare done." 

"Oh yest Joe ; there are rerj many in the worid who would 
haye done the same, imly yon have not &lkn in with sneh befine. 
Yon hare been nnfixrtmiale enong^ to see only the ni^^t side of 
.humanity, and yon thought it was the only side. Yet yon are 
willing to admit that my kind of pnetice is the li^t kind. Yon 
would prefer to see every one doing, and doing nin^ better^ the 
same thing that I have done to yon." 

"As to ddng it better, thai is impossible," said Joe, deddecHy. 
"But every one must see that your way is the lif^ way, and the 
way that all men should do.? 

" How glad I am to hear yon say that it reeomniends itsdf to 
your reason and judgment, as indeed it must do to the leaaon and 
judgment of all unprcrjndieed men. Now, j&ol want to know what 
induced me to follow this course in preference to thai whieh pn 
say — and, alas I say truly — ^is natural to m^" 

"Yes, this is idiat has piizsled me from the very first." 

"Well, yon see this book I have in my hand*— yoti know what 
bookiiis?" 7 

"Yes, I see it is the BiUe I got fiir yon ; bnt wiiat ban ttiat 
to do with it?" 

"Much — ^very much. It is because I beUere and endeavonr 
to obey the precepts of this book that I have aoted in the way 
whieh has astonished yon so mtich." 

"Nonsense t " exclaimed Joe, with an inerediiloas smile. "It 
ii just the fblks that go to church and read in the Bible who 
behave in quite an opposite maimer;" 

"It must be because they do not aet as ^Qie BiUe cnnwaanda 
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them, tiieii," daid Jessidi " ehe they would assuredly do somethiiig 
veiy different/* 

''And do yon really mean to say that the Bible teaches yon to 
be kind to those that iiQnre yon ? ** 

*' Yes it does, indeed. Wonld yon like to hear what it says 
abontit?" 

Joe looked as if he wonld, bnt said nothing. 

Jessie turned oter ike leates, and read in a clear voice, **Love 
jibnr enemies, bless Hum that cnrse yon, do good to them that 
hate yon, and pray fisr them iriiich despitefyiy nse yon and perse- 
cute yon." 

** Well, I never t " ^aedated Joe, with indignant wonder. ''And 
are these words printed in all Bibles ? " 

''In every one," aaswered Jessie. "Yon see yon have been 
sligfating this book most unjustly^ It is very wrong to despise 
and reject it wifthoni reading it. Yon looked at the conduct of 
'iihe great folks," as yon ca^ them* who professed to make the 
Bible the rfcde of their conduct, and findmg that the conduct was 
utterly opposed to your inherent convictions of right and wrong, 
yon vei^ properly condemn it, bnt veiy improperly condemn^ the 
Bible along wfth it. Yon erred greatly in assuming that ihe 
practice your moral nature rebelled against was that enjoined li^ 
this be<^. Here the very first sentence I have read to yon is in 
periaet haxnuniy with all your moral feelmgs, and I have no doubt 
that every word it contains you will cordially subscribe to. Its 
precepts yon will own are jnst and holy, its moraMty spotless, its 
doctrines divine, its promises precious, and all its teachings sub- 
lime. In shorty whan you read it, you will be forced to admit, 
that were it indeed to become the rule of human life, this world 
wonld become a very|different dwelling place ; its thousand miserieB 
and miUfamwroiigs would all disappear ;• love and kindness and 
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uniTersftl brotherhood would prerail; and' the pvesent sceiiio would 
be but the prelude to an eternal happy future.'* 
< The enthuBiasm of the beautifiil girl adTocatingiihis best of all 
books, inspired Joe with an intense denize to become better ac- 
qfuainted with it, and he,pleaded with Jessie that eSoA would read 
it to him, and tell him all about it. This request was joyfully 
received by her, and that very night she began her work. And 
she began, too, at the right plaee-^the li& and death of Chrkt, 
a&d its great diyime meaniig — that wondrMES stoiy of lore and 
mercy wy eh captiTates and subdues all heaartsy.wl|idi none can 
resist and none can condemn. As the transcendent character of • 
that Holy one was presented to his gase, as the ihiilimg incidents 
of that unparalleled career from Bethlehem to 0i4^<U7 passed be- 
fore him, as he listened to the 'gra^ouswcwis of Him/viio spoke 
as never man spoke, as he was brought &ce to face with- the 
wrongs He endured, the parables He uttered, the mirades He per- 
formed, and the death He died, the strong man wept like avhild, 
and alternately itioQmed and rejoiced — ^mourned when be thought 
how long he had been ignorant of those glonous things, and how 
wickedly he had treated the book which contained them — and re- 
joiced because the good news had at length reached him. 

In one hour his whole course of thought and facing were 
changed. Child-like he lay iisteaing to. and receiving the words 
of eternal life, and child-like; too, he. trusted and belisned them.. 
It could not be otheiwise. Every, one of them oame endorsed iiy 
conscience, corroborated by reason, and recommended by every 
necessity of the heart; and, therefore, they becatiie *'glad tidings 
of great joy,'* which the soul welcomed and gratefully rejoiced over. 

It is ever so. Let the religion of the Bible b^ presenied to the 
honest* manly heart, divested of the obscurity and misrepraseola- 
tion in which creeds have enveloped it, and it jfinds a ready Jodg- 
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ment there; Nine^-teaUis of the seepticism aftd' infiideUtj whieh 
abonnds at this moment in Christendom is not gennine. : It la; a, 
se^tieism as^ regards interpretiitipns.and dktortioos o£ the Bible, 
but not as regarda .the tea«lmg df the book its^tHtiie^ omomfol 
and deplorable eorror being idiat tbese disttoartidn&i suce ooQsidered 
the gennioe uttlsranoes of tiie Divine Book> and ftat, thevefape, 
that book.onght to .be ngedM^ Bo any of oiip readers belong to ' 
the class called sceptics ? We woald, with mach defereiioe,:t(9;94«r 
them An advicd. Be. dare. that your ,Boq)tiei£im i& rightly bie$ed. 
Bee. thai it rents xtot on a borniKD; version of the B3^e, hot o&>^. 
Bible itself, after a mxeM^ honest, noprejiidi^ed perusal. Do this ' 
we. beseech yon, and if yon caiQ cosiscQieationsly build your iaiifidelity 
oa6Uch-&:ba8i8, we jdare.neitiier judge 'fior^eiHideniB yon* We 
may wonder at you, but further we dare jaot/^eannotgo. * . 

The'cirenmst^ces;,i^ch dmSroimded Jessie ADdi'^e w^oe'iiow 
entirely changed. Joe Stewart was nOw-bfeeome her devoi^d. sear- 
vBnt, and eagerly, pilnted to promote her. welfare. He was nearly 
strong agamy and wished to know how she desired matters, qb 
concerning herself, to tnin. Me had^ not as yet fathom,ed her 
ol^ect in concealing h^r birth, but confidently believed that-was, 
and. had always been, actuated by the noblest and most ehristian 
isiotives; Ke^sfl^o bethou^t.himaelf < of l&e valnable^infcfrmAtion 
and assistance he was able to render both to her and Mr. Ainslie^ 
though, before makingany cc&nmnnication, he polMtered the matter 
thorou^ly in his mind. . * * . ., ^ 

; Jessie, on her part, kept an imbroke^ silence .on, the subject^ 
feeling sure that Joe would introduce it himself v^ soon. One 
afternoon, iHi'en lie was-sittihg comfortably by the fire, he asked 
her to come; to; him. Bhe went &nd took a seat opposite, and 
regsurded him with interestr; foar she saw he was unostiaUy moved^ 
as she thought, withipleftsuTabla and partly with pais£d feelings. 
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"I hope yon stifi feel yoonelf getting stmiger ?" she said, in 
order to break the silenoe. 

**Ywi thanki to your goodness, Miss Melville, and fhe kindness 
of Frtrndenee, I am nearly as weH as e?er I was. Bat will yoa 
not allow me to eall yoa by yoor rigUfid name yet ?" 

*'Not yet, Joe," answered Jessie, wifli her old, sweet smile. 
«I have strong reasons for eonoealmeiit at present, and I know 
yon will not now betray me." 

"Never/* exselaimed Joe, earnestly. <'Once I meant to go 
straight to yoor father withlhe papers^ hot I was wild then and 
ignorant. I see tlu&gs in a different Uglkt now, and will be prond 
to do whatever yon wishr Oidy,I donH like to thfa^ of yoa living 
in this mean, obsenre way, when yon might be the adored in- 
habitant of BroomflM Park." 

"And have yoa not eomprehended flie caase of my eondnet?*' 
inqoired Jessie, with a blush. 

"Not a bit of it,'* answered Joe, eyeing her.eorioasly, as if 
from an exatnination of her ooontenanee he eoold solve &e riddle. 

"Yoa know who the doctor changed me for ?" 

"Of^eoorse, Mr. AinsUe, or rather the gehifaman who goes by 
that name." 

"Wen, yon havo some idea how Mr. Ains&e and I stand to eaeh 
other ?" 

^ Yes ; and tKftt is jast why I wonder so mooh at yoor silianoe. 
Had yon discovered yoar birth to Sir William when he was so 
farioas against the marriage, he wonld have at once changed his 
tone and allowed it to proceed." 

"I am' not so sore of that," rejoined Jessie. "I might no doabt 
have proved satisfftctorily that I was his daaghter ; bat the qppO* 
sition might have continaed only in a reverse way. Instead of 
me being then the subject of his contempt, it would have been 
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Wil , I Bkdm Mr. Ainslie; for I .und^staiid Kr WiUiaia 

places birth beyond either gopdness or affeotion. 

''And so it was tor Mr. Aiiuslie's sake thai you mude this sacri- 
fice ?*' said Joe, adauringly. ''Well, I do hope yon will be well 
rewarded for it all. How the baronet will stare wboQ he knows 
the tmth ! I should like to be where I cotild have a good view of 
his fiice when you tell him. But what do you wish to do new ?-r- 
for^ as I am almost better, I want to koow how 1 09n assist you.*' 

"0, but you are my jailer, you know," said Jessie, archly, "axid 
jailers should not connive at, the escape of their piiscmers." 

"Nonsense r* said Joe, with a disty^essed look* "I don't 
mean to take another penny from Hooker^ mid yoji «|^ be. free, 
though I should starve.*' 

Jessie was now reaping the fruits of her lai|K)«r«-4he js^opg, 
good-natured Jo0, once her sworn enemy,, was purged of j^jp^h pf 
the dross that had surrounded hi^ heart and tm^ped .iufto an ardent 
protecting friend, resolved to promote her interests at whatever 
hazard' to himo^. The tree of duty, w^oh she had planted- and 
watered, was now shaking down its pleasant fruit into her bosom- 
In reply to Joe's last words, she said: "I will. not say thftiyou 
surprise me by avowing this intention — ^I iully effected it; f^r 
when a generous nature like yours is awakieoied, and the law of 
duty laid bare before it, it cannot heai^tate to o)>ej it. Your aid I 
will therefore thaiB||fdlly and giate$il}y accept. Y^^ want, to knqw 
what my first wish is ?" 

"Yes, I do," rdiumed Joe, with spf^klpg eye^. 

"Well, it is to meet with Mr. AinaU^rr-youQg Mr. 4^1ie, of 
course. EEave y^A.sefia^r hef^ imy-yung of hpd s^|Qe-:-^}nce I 
came to live here ?" 

"l^oHiing whatevffr. :HoqH^, at my first vi/»it >p him after 
jour capture^ desixed me to keep entirely out of the way ; nerer, 
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Bingle instance, I implicitly obeyed him.*' 

'^IHd my di^ii)[»pearance occasicn no stir even in Edinburgh.'* 

''I never heard that it did, aUd this has astonished me a good 
deal. I expected that a hHC^aad'Cry Would g6t up immediately — 
that the wails wonU beb<»vered with placards headed, "Yomig 
Ladjf (Missing," aiid containing a minute desctq^tion of your 
appearance,' and a liben^ reward oflbied for information concern- 
ing you— but nc&Hig'of the e6rt occurred; and, unless it was 
owing to Sir William*s influence, I cannot account for it, though, 
at ihe time, I considered it a most fortunate oversight." 

Jessie bought it very likely that Sir William had) by some 
means or other, prevented a noise being made about the affair, or 
the cireumstance reaching the ears of the public; but she felt 
conlSdent that her lover had spi^^ed no pains to ^cover and release 
hcTj though he h^ failed ; and, of course, no wonder, seeing how 
expertly and cleverly Joe had effected her capture. 

' **De you think you* could -get an interview with Mr. Ainrfie," 
asked Jessie, ** and inform him of the whole case ? ** ' 

** I will do my best," said Joe, unheeitaiingly ; " though it might 
be better not to let the others suspect the change in my views till 
we are better prepared to carry them out." 

<<By all mleans,** returned Jessie^ *'and, therefore, I would 
rather not leave this place tiU I ^have seen Mr> Ainslie, and con- 
sulted with him as to future proceedings." 

^'Then to-morrow I shall set out on my mission," said Joe, 
rising briskly, and testing the strength of his leg. 

*<But are you quite 8m*e you are strong enough ?^' asked the 
prudent, kind-hearted girl. 

<<AMeand willing," exclaimed Joe, joyfully. "0, Miss Mel- 
ville/' he continued, <<how glad I am to think I •can help you In 
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^jr ^a^. If I could not atone, in aomei i^easore, for i^y share 
in the villany that has been practised against yon, I should have 
been one of the most mibelrable creatures on the fa6o of the 
earth." • . ^ 

V Don't think abont the past any more^ Joe, except to iiiake it 
thiD ground of thanksgiving. He who brings good out of eyil, has 
made yoixr share of mj impruaonment the means of. bringing yon 
back from the dark, desolate, dangerous region in which you w^e 
wandering ; and as I hare been the instrument, in His hand, 
for accomplishing it, neii^er you nor I hare now cause to 
regret ilJ* 

** Thank you, Miss Melville," said Joe, in a husky voice, 'and 
iakin^.her hand in his own; *'you are the kindest lady ever I 
knew or heard of. .Never eon I repay the debt of gratitude I Owe 
you ; but if every moment of life, spent in your b6hali, can count 
for anything^ then will I most gladly spraid it bo." 

" J^ay, nay, Joe," replied Jessie with a tear in her eye ; *• you 
are magnifying both your crime and my services. I have done 
1 nothing to deEd^rve 'suck devotion on your part ; ahd though you 
have erred, and that deeply'^— not so much against me as agsf^nst 
,God«~yet, you know, He says in his own Book, that repentance 
and amendment meet with pardon at his haxids. But come, let 
OS leave this subject at present. You had better retire to rest 
sow, if '.you are going in search ai Mr. Ainslie to-onorrow; so, 
good night, and a ealm, sleep to you." 

'* Stop a moment, Miss Melville," said Joe, as Jessie was about 
leaving the room ; '< I have something.' jnore to say to you." 

She turned round, and came again to the fire. He drew a 
|>iece of £>lded parchment from his boscmi^ and holding it op with 
a.pleased smile on his fiEuse, said— 

'^JPapers have not been pleasant things for us to talk about 
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of late ; but this oiie> I thiaky will prove an exception. What do 
yon think it is ? '* 

''Well, I have no idea/' answered Jessie, with aicomposed &e^, 
yet laughing voice. ''It is a rather formidable-looking article.?' 

"Formidable enongh it will prove to some iblks," replied Joe» 
with a chadde. "Bnt yon woold never guess what it is, so I will 
tell you. It is neither moro nor less than the late Mrs. Ainslie^s 
will." 

"Grace Fergusson's will!" exchdmed Jessie, starting forwud 
with astonishment. "I never knew she made (»ie." 

"No, nor did anybody except myself and other three," 

" And why was it not produced at her death ? 

" For a very good reason. It would have deprived the lawyer 
who wrote it of a good round sum, I suspect." 

" And that lawyer was " 

"Daniel Hooker," answered Joe, nodding significantly. 

"But how could the suppression benefit him?" asked Jessie, 
with a wondering expression* 

"Why, in this Iray. The will put her husband, Mr. Ainslie, in 
possession of the whole of her property; but had such A will never 
been made, the estate would have come to Mr« Bob Fergusson. 
Now, Mr. Fergusson is Hooker's brother-in-law, and the lawyer 
naturally wished him to get it. As the will was sec^tly drawn 
out and witnessed, its suppression became practicable when the 
death took place. I was one of the witnesses — ^the other died; 
and Hooker, for a certain sum, agreed to put the will into Mr. 
Fergusson's hands. FeIg^sson| it seems, would not come to his 
mark; but, to have a pull upon him afiierwards, Hooker forged a 
new one, aod placed the original in safe keeping, as he thought, 
in his office. That forged one Mr. Fergusson got and destroyed, 
thinking all sa£9. The real one I have got nobody knows how, not 
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even Hooker himself, and yon had better keep it till yon can give 
it to Mr. Ainslie." 

Jessie took the parchment from him mechanically. She was 
surprised heyond measure by Joe*s hurried story, and for some 
moments did not know what to say.' Here was another piece of 
villany disclosed to her-^^yillany which had thrown William out of 
his wife's bequeathing, which had obscured Grace's generous con- 
duct, and put a rascal into wealth that did not belong him. 
. «'^iiank you, ^oe, for tiiis,'* said Jessie, after a pause. '*ilttw, 
will you oblige me by saying nothing about it to any on^, noieven 
to Mr. Ainslie ? I should like to give him the pleasant surprise 
myself." 

^*A11 right; 1 understand," replied Joe, brightly, 'seeing her 
pleased look. ** I declare I nevem^as so glad in nly life as I am 
At this mdment. Shake hands with me agajn, Miss Melville, and 
say once more that you forgive me." 

**I do most heartily," replied Jessie, holding out her handi 
whi^ Joe grasped warmly. He would have kissed it, bui he 
thdught that he would be using too much freedom. 

"Goodnight, Joe." 

**Good night. Miss Melville, and God bless you." 



XV. 



CHAPTEB ZX. 



^mm/ to notiee haw Jewic*« Awypcginee ><feclgd tbe TOP—a 
pmontges in omr sioij. It vis not tin late on the 
nionmig k^Qowmg ibe wedding that Mrs. FefgaaBcm grew weeii^ 
at bar nbaeaee. On socii an oecMwn as a msnisge it was woi 
imnsaal to pnolong the rereby till neit daj, and she tkon^^ that 
Jesne might hare stayed to paitske of it ; thoo^ she did feel it 
rather unlike her to alnde in soch a festire seene, after so late^ 
tsUng part in a reiy different sxkl nineh more solemn one. 

But idien the day wore on, sad Jessie cante not, she grew 
anxious and ahurmed. Bhe would haye sent to seek her, hot 
kAew not where. She had no notion of whose wedding she was 
attending, or where it was to be eelebnited^^wbether in the Old or 
New Town — and was, therefore, quite at a loss in what direction 
to inquire after her. 

Night came, and still no Jessie. Somethii^ must haye hap- 
pened her, thought Mrs. Fergnsson ; and the idea was agonising, 
for she loved her now as her own child. Independent of Grace's 
dying request, Jessie's own goodness and amiableness drew all 
Mrto. Fergusson's affection towards her, and caused her to lavish 
upon her the warm gnsbings of her motherly heart. 

Bhe knew not what to do ; whether to announce publicly her 
disappearance, or wait some time longer in the hopes that she 
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would r6-«ppear. Bat yahaa. nidnight oame, and Tironglii aa 
intdligeaca, abe beilipnght beorsdf of despatching a iiidssongfili 
to Broomfield Park, to acquamt Williiun Ainslie vitk the flMBge 
cironmsteiice, and request his ad^oe and assistance. 

Bememh^ring that William had been the means of bringing 
her to Heiiot Bow, she nstumlfy thoaght he took an interest in 
her, and woold, on snoh an occaaiony diredi, and ^aetively engage, 
in, any search that might be made lor her. 

She wrote a hurried note^ giving a brief aoconnt of the painM) 
matt^, and despatched a tmsty messenger with It shortly after 
midnight. . 

The inn had bnt newly risen, when William Ainslie proceeded 
to s favourite flower-pot to tend the springing of a isw late flowers* 
He was bending ovor their fresh, green leaves and growing istems* 
wii«en the soond of a horse's footsteps comii^ rapidly i^ the 
avenne reached his ear, and^ caused him to turn his eyes in. that 
direction* Far down among the old trees he discerned a rider 
urging f(»rward an apparency exhansted steed. The poor animal 
was covered with foam, and at every exhalation a volume of smoke 
flew from its nostrils into the frosty morning air« Still the rider 
spurred him on, and he slackened not his pace till he neared the 
house. Perceiving William on the other side of the privit hedge, 
and supposing him to be one of the servants, he caUed to him and 
inquired if he could lead him to young Mr. Ainslie. 

«I am the person you seek,'* answered William, ''what do yon 
^ want with me?'* 

''I have a letter for you, sir, from Mrs. Pergussouy^ and was 
requested to travel fast all night that you might get it speedily.*' 

'' Indeed 1 let me have it then, and take your horse round to 
the stables, for I see he is very tired." 

William received the letter and opened it, wondering what it 
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■ught coniftin tiiai so mnoh hasi» wui necessary. . He read bat a 
&w words, when he tamed pale and staggered against the tnmk 
of a tee. Then, roasing himself, with a wild bonnd he cleared 
the hedge, and inshed towards ike honse, giving orders to a ser- 
mntr whom he met b j the way, to have his horse saddled instantly. 

HJe boohded up the prindpal staixease, and on the* landing en- 
ooontered bis fsthor ; hot, in his terrible agitation, he was passing 
him without speaking. ESs father, percebing Mb wiJdness and 
exeiten^eni, dreaded that the news of Jessie's oaptore had reached 
faim, and, like a31 gtiltyiperBons^ his presence of mind f^&iled %t the 
moment, and, by the qnestion, he betrayed himself. 
: ^^Jb anything Wrong at Edinbaxgh, William?*' he asked. 
. fiis 8oiB>|taiised snddenly, and sent a piercing look into his face, 
before the stem^uxbar of which he qoailed and his eyeJell. 
' ><Ha!" exclaimed WlUiam, as the truth flashed' upon him, 
*'yoa are the cause of this. B is at your instigation that she has 
been oaplxired. But yoa shall answer for it. Before God and 
man you shall answer for it ; and if a hair of her head is injured, 
you shall deeply rue it.'' 

''For Hearen's sake, be calm," said Sir William. <' Remember 
ihe' servants are within hearing. Do not disgrace both yourself 
and me by- sach' unwarrantable language." 

«My language is not unwarrantable, as your conscience well 
knows. But you shall tell me whei^ she has been conyeyed, and 
teatbt^ her to me uninjured, or your name shall become a bye- 
word in Scotland, and your base, unmanly conduct the reprobatton 
ef every honest man." 

<'I cannot imajgine what you mean," Altered the guilty but un- 
repentant parent, terrified by his violence ; but come with. me to 
the library, and tell me quietly the meaning of such outrageous 
denieaaour." 
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^^Be it so, sir/* replied Ainslid, '^ since joa find it inconvenient 
to have yonr action called to account before others. But do not 
suppose that I will be evaded or imposed upon»" 

IHiey entered the library, the door of which the baronet care** 
fally closed, and, endeavouring to assume his lofty look^ he turned 
to his son and said — 

"Now, sir, will you tell me the meaning of this ?'*. r. 

**You know th(B meaning of it, sir, without being told>'*'*ex- 
cl{dmed William, impetuously. << You biow that by your direc- 
tions a lady has been imprisoned, and' is at this moment gnftrded 
somewhere about the city." ' 

- "To whom do you refer?'* asked Sir William, coldly, "and 
how do you come to charge me with being accessory to the. crime 
— I mean the — the ** . J 

"You ^e right, sir," rejomed Ainslie, with a bitter.smSle. "B 
is indeed a crime, and one which the law pushes most illeyerely; 
But, without another word, tell me where she is, for I must 
know?" . , • 

" Wlio are you inquiring after ?" sail the baronet, with an. iQ* 
dissembled expression of ignorance on his countenance. . - :. 

"Who ? — ^you know who. But to remove all pretence, f&r ftur« 
ther evasions of this kind, let me iell you that I have iustjreceiTed; 
by an express messenger, a note from Aunt Fergusson, stating 
that Jes&de Melville left her house nearly two days ago^n-a'vi^ 
to a friend, and has not returned." : ... : 

"And what leads you to suspect my conaeotion with the afiRur ?*' 
* "Yourself, sir," replied William, sternly. : - :- 

"Myself! how so?" " ! 

" By the question you put to me on the stairs. Till tiiat mo- 

nient I suspected to one, indeed, had no .idea of the cause of hdt 

nee; but your inquiry was so indicative of a guilty knowl^dgis^ 
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WuAf Uko a flask of Kghtning, it made me ondezBtaiid the troth 

''Upon my wovd, mi" said Sir William, with a mqpldiig lao^, 
^ jonr groimdfl fiar saeh a Ibnl suspicion are indeed strong. How 
dan jDOU insult me with a charge like this/' he added with affected 
angry serioosness, when yon have not the diadow of OYidenee to 
Bi^port yon ?" 

<«My eridenee grows stronger erery moment," answered Ainslie. 
'^ Debased as yon are, yon dare not deny a knowledge of the lady's 
Beizore— dare not deny that yon anthorised and approyed of it." 

"Becanse I wonld consider it heneath my dignity to repel snch 
a wanton charge. Had there heen eren the most remote eiienm- 
stanee connecting me with the matter, I wonld haye taken the 
tronhle to yindicate my character ; hnt since yon do not, and 
cannot show any proof whateyer to substantiate yonr ai^snrd bus- 
pieion, I eonsider it utterly nnworthy of me to descend to excnl- 
pation." 

''Father, did I not know yon better, I might be imposed npon 
by snch an assumption of injured innocence ; bnt nn&rtonately, 
both for yonrself and me, my mind reyerts to a former scMie and 
finmer sentiments, which leads me to snspeet yon most strongly ; 
Itnd yoor nngnarded question on the stairs adds tenfold to the 
fBOSpieion. The only method, therefore, to remoye it from my 
iniiid is tor you to declare solemnly and distinctly that you know 
nothing whateyer of the matter, and neyer by word or action 
authorised the abduction of Jessie Melyille." 

Sir William was silent. Greatly as he had debased himself to^ 
preyent the union, he was not prepared to utter a great, deliberate 
&lsehood. His proud mind was not so wholly lost to honour and 
respect as to utter a lie; and while he felt the keen eye of his son 
filed upon him, waiting an answer to his last waids, he reddened 
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and beeame eoiifiis6d. As Ke iblt the meanness of his podtion 
too, he beoame angiy, for he fblt himself wonnded in the most 
tendtf part. He was shorn of Ms dignity, cast down from the 
anterior position he loved to oeonpy in the eyes of others, and 
alood before his son speechless and convicted. At the thought of 
^119 he was enraged, and the old spirit of undisguised wrath was 
&st taking possession of him. 

*^I do not choose to he judicially examined by you in this way, 
air,*' he said, endeavouring to escape from the dilemma by a 
haughty bearing. ''This is no position for a fath^ to occupy, 
tior will I submit to it any longer." 

''You are right, air," returned Ainslie, bHterly ; ''it is not a 
position either for a fiither or a man, but it is yours^ that has 
created the position. I sought not, heaven knows, to place you 
in it ; and if you feel it degrading, yon have yourself, and yourself 
alone, to thank for it. But whatever faint doubts I may have had 
at the beginning of this conversation ccmceming your partioipati<m 
in J'essie^s disappearance, these are now, alas! removed. Yon 
did authorise the deed. You have a perfect knowledge of the 
whole matter. If you did not plan it, you caused it to be planned, 
and you have agreed to pay the instruments you employed." 

The baronet actualfy trembled at the correctness of William's 
flurmises ; yet his pride and anger jrose in proportion to tiie evi- 
dmce of his guilt, and his passion became every moment more 
ungovernable. Very little more was needed to cause him to drop 
the mask, and let the Heree, relentldss feelings of his heart show 
themselves ; and the next words of his son demolished the last 
frail barrier, and let the turbulent flood rush forth. 

^'I need scarcely say I am not ignorant of your motive in adopt- 
ing tUs desperate and lawless course," said the latter, in a stem 
Toice. "You judged that now, when, tiy the will of Heaven, the 
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barrier between Jessie and mjs^ i« removed I would ndm^ her, 
and it was to prevent this that yon sanctioned this despicable deed* 
Let me tell you here tiiat you judged traly. My finu and na-; 
altered intention is to marry Jessie Melville. Ay, sir, glance not 
thns<scomfally and angrily ; I repeat it, my fixed resolntion is to 
unite myself with this lady, and no attempt of yours shall prevent 
me. , ' . 

**You fpTgetf sir, that the lady, as you call her^ may have 
chaoged her mind," said the baronet with a prqvoking sneer. ^'If 
she has left your aunt's house, as you say she has, doubtless it 
has been to fly into the arms of some other gentleman. You will 
thereby be saved both the trouble and opportunity^ of fulfilling the 
inag^animous intention.'' 

*<Forbefu:> sir," said William, with suppressed passion ; for mj 
sake and your own, forbear. There are limits even to a soa'a 
endurance, though there is not, in your case, a linut to a father^s 
meanness and iiyustice. The insinuation you have just uttered h 
worthy only of seocn and contempt, and that contempt cannot be 
scKparated from the utterer." 

<<Bnch insolence as this, sir, is not to be borne. You forget 
the respect 4ue to your father." 

<*My father has forgot the respect due both to himself and his 
son. By deceit and falsehood he has forfeited the obedience and 
honour which all parents have a right to claim." 

*'Fall|ehood!" sir," roared Sir William, now in a towering 
passion;,/'! uttered no falsehood. I never said that I knew 
noUiing of this matter. On the contrary, I now avow that it was 
by my orders and direction that tjbie whole thing took place, I 
was determined that your diis^racef^il and in£Eituated intentions 
should be baffled ; to ^ this effi^ctual^, the;girl has beev^ removed 
pat of your way. Ay, and what is more to the purpose, she will 
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not ag^ cross your path till such a thing 9$ a marriage ^th her 
IS out of the question.'' 

''And pray, sir, what would constitute such a barrier in joux 
eyes ?" asked Ainslie, with calmness, though he was terribly patoi 
for wild maddening thoughts of wrong don^ to Jessie creased his 
soul. 

''Your marriage with a lady of whose social positiim I shall 
approve/' replied Sir Williatp* decidedly. 

"And you are determined to keep Jessie MelTille in imprison- 
ment till sudi an event occur ? " inquired his son still with a calm 
voice. 

" On this point I am firmly determined/' answered the baronet, 
while his features assumed the stem inflexible cast which be- 
tofcened an unrelenting resolution. 

" But what if I cannot many another ? What if my affections 
are so deeply fixed on this lady as to make it impossible for me t^ 
marry another." . 

"As to affection, sir, I have nothing to do with that. I. don't 
see that it is at all necessary in our sphere of life. It is the diity 
of those in your position to stifle all such low-bom .feelings, and 
properly occupy the sphere in which Providence has placed you* 
This is a duty you owe to your family and the dass of which you 
are a member." 

" These are your sentiments, are they ? " asked William, while 
a bitter smile of pity and contempt passed over his handsome but 
now flushed countenance. 

"My exact sentiments," was the cold, laconic answer. 

"Then listen to mine," rejoined his son, placing his back 
determinedly against the door, as if resolved not to let his father 
get beyond the reach of his voice. "By the great Heaven- 
ordained law of humanity, the basis,, the only tme basis of mai^ 
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mge, is lore and menial assimilatimi. On no oiher Ixasis tium 
this can its sacred temple be reared ; and whoso strives to seek 
for anjrilmig different is insanely and blasphemously snbyertiiig 
the laws of the Creator, besides assassinating human happiness, 
and adding tenfold to hnman misery. Among this degraded class 
of social traitors', you, sir, are placed. For worthless considera- 
tions of razik and station — ^things which the broad law of the 
uniyerse recognises not — things which are hollow, false, and 
heart-withering — things which the aristocnScy and pnrse-prond 
men of this country haye formed into an idol, and set np on their 
Dora for all men to worship — ^for considerations of this kind, sir, 
yon are willing to steep yonr character in dicAiononr, pltmge yonr 
sonl in crime, sacrifice the highest and noblest characteristics of 
yonr manhood, trample mthlessly on the most sacred and tender 
feelings of others, and insolt the Almighty by daring to inyert and 
disturb the order of His arrangements. AH this yon are willing 
to do in the sendee of the god of your idolatary, and to gratify a 
sinM, hearen-disowned pride. But think ye that all men are 
altogether such as you are ? Think ye that *6yery one of these 
your f^ows who tread with you the sur&ce of God's green earth 
are giyen up, with you, to such a deyil-worship as tins ? Or think 
ye that if they dare to. assert their manhood, and abide by the 
best instincts of their nature, you have the right, or will haye the 
power, to mould them to your will — ^to crush them, soul and body, 
beneath the car of Juggernaut ? No ; the God who made this 
world and the men who are in it, is still its governor, and will 
never allow your unholy tyranny to prevail. For myself, I hereby 
renounce all connection with you. You have snapt asunder, with 
impious hand, the tie — ^the sacred tie — ^that heaven placed between 
us. I owe you no further respect or obedience. And rather than 
suffer the wrong you would inflict, I shall go forth to battle alone 
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iritk the world> accepting at no fiEivoor horn you — ^making my own 
way as I best can — and tlidre, at least, if I receiTe npt yoiur 
bounty, I shall be free from your oppression. Nay, speak not, 
sir ; I am not yet done ; and hear me out you mnst. When, con- 
aeienee ebmes to speak irithin yon, as it surely wiH some day — 
when yon are compelled, whether yon will or not, to review the 
history of that principle you are npholdk^ — torn your eyes to- 
wards that class you adore, and would saerilegioasiy support. 
Look at the results of those mamages of e<mTenience and of 
policy which so frequently ti&e place in the ranks of the British 
furistocraey. Look at the misery and the sin, the wreibchedness, 
the crime, the despair, which flow from tkem> When the domestic 
history of the British . aristocracy is written, it will be one long 
record of ignominy asid discords Like the Prophet^s roll, it will 
be written within and wii^oui, with lamentations r.nd moumng 
mi woe. Its rovelations of crushed hearts, brdten yows, joyless 
homes, and polluted manriage-beds-*-its bu^en oC sighs and 
groans — its rivers of tears — ^its mountains of sorrow — shall all 
congregate together to become the wonder and amazement of a 
honor-strieken world. And what is the cause of all, or nearly 
all, thiis deplorable 'sin and sufbring ? Is it not the practice of 
divorcing marriage and affection — the putting ruthlessly asunder 
of those two things which God hath joined ? It is — ^it is. And 
so long as this practice — ^begotten of pride and -a false idea — shall 
prevail, so long shaU it all continue. Let me, however, protest 
against it — ^let me have neither part nor lot in such unholy doings. 
I am about to leave you, perhaps for ever ; but these, my words, 
I leave behind as a testimony against you.'* 

During the outburst of this torrent of eloquent denunciation, 
the baronet stood as dne dumfoundered, to use a homely Scotch 
word. His son's vehemence and terrible utterings cut him to the 
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heart, but bis pride wcmld in no wne give wtj. As Wllim cat- 
eluded, he fkrew himself fmlleiily inte a chair, and the yemig warn 
was about to leave the room witiiotit aaotiier ivord. Hie pansedl 
aa he grasped the handle of the door, aad hioked back. 

''One word more," ^e said. *' Will yoa saj, before I Jeate yaa, 
where I may find Jessie Melville ? ** 

''Never!" exelaimed the baronet, starting «p fieroely ; *<iml 
take eare thai she is pat for ever beyond your reach." 

''That is impossible," returned William. ''She is in Sdis- 
borgh, I knew, and cannot l<mg be ooneealed. Evert eAbrt that 
love can make I will pat forth to diseover her, and be assored I 
will sneeeed. Farewell 1 " 

"Oo, angratefiil, rebellioas boy," said tfie dd, anbending man. 
"Go, and take with yon a fother's heaviest corse." 

<< Even this I fear not," said Wiffiam, loMng sadly badL. "U 
yon turn over the leaves of the sacred volome lying before yoa» 
yon win find these words written therein — "The cnrse caoseleas 
shaD net come." 

These were his last woids. He ran down ihe stahs, sprang 
npon his horse, whidi the servant had ready for him at the dooTt 
and rode rapidly off on the way to Bd]nbai]g^. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WXSTTSB W0BK. 




WiUiaiQ. Aimdie was lefiin A stajb^ of much aUurm^amd 
axudety, boing leaifol tlmi Jo9sia*d plaee of coi^noiaent 
inroBld be disooTOired. Fat anjiihmg . else he cared not. 
His son's fate, so long as he cherished, eeptimexsts ao. socially 
heteibdox, did not eaiad^ him' msch nneamness* He would rather 
see him dead and buried in the odour of a]:i8to<»:atiQ sanctity 
than married to one beiieath his rank* 

IVhile, therefor^ he saw him ride rapidly off, with the inteiition 
x>f never again returning, his strongest feeling was fear lest he 
m^ht succeed in discoYering Jessie. So mightily did this work 
upon him, that about an hour after William's departure, he re- 
solved to go down to Lawyer Hooker to see^ advice, and, it might 
be, consolation from him. 

''Good momiug. Sir William," exclaimed the lawyer, rising, 
and bowing with his blandest smile, as hia visitor entered his 
sanctum. 

'< Good morning, Mr. Hooker," replied the baronet. <* The giii 
is captured, I am iulormed." 

Hooker looked at Sir William in surprise. <*May I ask how 
the informatbn has reached you ? I am but newly advjised of it, 
and thought no one here but myself could know of it" 

''That is not the case, however. My son has this morning 
received a communication from his aunt conveying the tidings.. 
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By gome means or other, he suspected it had heen done at my 
instigation, and charged me with it so insolently that in my 
passion I avowed it. He has just gone off to search for her, and 
I tremble for the result.*' 

« Make yourself perfectly ^asy on Ahi score," returned Hooker. 
''Joe Stewart has just been here, and from what he tells me of 
the seizure, and the place of her eonfinement, it is impossible that 
Mr. Ainslie can get any tidings of her. I have charged him not 
to leave town again, or hold any fhrtiier 'ConmunieatuMi with us; 
by this means all proof (d our connection with the matter vnll &il 
to appear, and, at the same time, no due will be £^veD io those 
who conduct the search.** 

*'You are quite sure there is no fear of detection?** said the 
baronet, anxiously. 

''Quite sure,** returned the lawyer, confidentiy« 

''That is well,** rejoiiied 8b William, with a bitter smile. 
"Then will he soon return to his senses*** 

*' Mow me to doubt that. Sir "Vl^liam,** observed hisiistener* 
"From what I know of Mr. Ainslie, I lidar that he will never be 
induced to o<Mnply with your widies, unless we exercise a littk 
power which we possess.** 

"What power?** asked Sir William, quickly* 

"The power of threatening,** was the qi^iet answer. 

" Ah ! you don't know him,** said the baronet ; ,"he would fear 
no threat of ours.'* 

"Not for himself,** replied the deep scoundrel; "but if yon 
make suffering, inflicted on Jessie, the price of his obstauugri I 
tiiink something might be done with him in that way.*' 

" 0, 1 cannot think of personally harming the giiL** 

*'No need of it. Make him believe that you will, «nd that will 
sufficiently answer the purpose.** 
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''Welly ike thing is worth trying, at «ny rate, and when ite 
comes baek I shall try yonr plan/' 

Bat he did not come back, and so the diabolical scheme of 
the villanous Hooker could not be nut in execution. Week after 
week passed on, and Ainslie was neither seen nor heard of, 9>\ 
least bj his father. Let <is, howeyer, ^low lum on his anxious 
way, and see how far he succeeds in. his endeavour to discoyer his 
love, or how he managed to .fight the battle of 4ife against tha 
fearful odds which his sudden renunciation of hpme caused to 
stand up againrf him. 

Daniel Hooker was right when he said that the absence of any« 
thing like a clue would prevent thediscoyery of Jessie's prison-house*. 
William's inquiries at Heriot Bow resulted in little or nothing. 
No one there knew to what quarter of the town Jessie was going 
on the night of her disappearance, consequently no indicati(m of 
her present whereabouts was to be gained, ^yen remotely* He 
was informed it was io a wedding. It must, then, have been the 
wedding of a very intimate friend, for he justly thou^t, that an 
ordinazy occasion of the kind would not have drawn her out so 
speedily after the awfully impressive scene at the Grange. Now, 
the only intimate friend which he knew Jessie to have was Mary 
Richardson, and he knew, too, that she had been carrying on with 
Richard Sandilands, and that the marriage of the two might b^ 
expected. He resolved, first of all, therefore, to proceed to 
Messrs. Chambers' folding room, to learn if such an event had 
occurred, and where the young folks resided; for he imagined 
that Mary, if a wife, would not now be working there. 

But, on his way to the High Street, he revolved again in his 
mind certain thoughts which had occupied it during his forenoon 
ride from Broomfield Park. When anything like reason and re- 
flection came back after quitting the baronet, the first instinct of 
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his nature pointed to silence and secrecy as respected the pnblic. 
&e saw the impmdence of exposing Sir William's weakness and 
crime, or of letting it be generally known that such a despicable 
deed hadbeen^committed. Bbch a coarse could not be beneficial 
to his own views and aims, since it wonld only irritate his father 
the more, and lead him to take more effectnal measnres to effect 
her secure imprisonment. In his inqoiries, therefore, he resoived 
to be verj gnardeid, so that those that did not already know of her 
disappearance might not be informed of it. 

He had learned from Mrs. Fergnsson that no one bnt those of 
her own household possessed the knowledge, and he earnestly im- 
j^ressed on her the necessity of commanding and enforcing the 
silence of the servants. 

He pushed open the door of the folding-shop, and saw the girls 
busily plying their fingers among the sheets. Glancing along the 
rows for an intelligent face, at the owner of which he might ask 
for Mary, he was surprised to see Maiy herself up in the fiir 
comer, and looking as blithe and good-natured as ever. 

This was a damper, for to him her presence there was an indi- 
cation that she was not married. However, he would see and 
speak'.to her now ; there could be no harm in that, if she did not 
bother him with eager questions about the health and welfare of 
her friend. 

He made his7way, as he best could, up between piles of un- 
folded sheets of^ the* Journal and stools on which the girls sat. 
Many of them smiled, for they knew him of old — knew him as 
Jessie Melville*s sweetheart, when he used to be standing at the 
top of the close with^ the^plai^^ver his arm. He was a gi-eat 
favourite with them, too,4n virtue of being her '*chap," for she 
was^lbved by all ih^^the shop, and they were sure he must be a nice 

• • • " • > • 

fellow when Jessie countonanced him. Besides, he was tall and 
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iiaiidfloiiie» had '^boimid dark 'eon and loznriant caxUaig lod^/' 
ftnd we all know how ohannB of this sort gain upon the girls. 
In himself, therefore, and by reason of his connection with Jespde^ 
William Ainsiie was greatly admired by the folders ; and when 
he 8«ddenly appeared among them this afternoon, he was greeted 
with many smileB,.and many glances of recognition and admiration 
were east at him from beneath pretty eyelashes that concealed 
eyes not less handsome than his own. 

' Mary herself, however — ^the olject of his yisit— ^d not perceive 
him. She was busy putting to rights a sheet that .had slipt in the 
first feeding, and was holding it np betwera her and the light, to 
get the folios on the top of each other. Her whole attention being 
absorbed in this yery interesting occapation, she saw nothing and 
beard nothing, till a foil, manly voice whispered in her ear — 

^^And how is my Mend Mary this afternoon ? '' 

** Gni^ gracious ! Mr. Ainsiie, where hae ye sprang frae ? *' ex- 
claimed Mary, taming round with a start, and letting the half- 
foided sheet fall down before her. 

. ^'Do you think I have come from the regions below? '* said 
WilKam, with a smile, at jthe same time pointing downwards. 

^''Deed it looks gey like it," laughed Mazy, ''to start up at a 
body's elbow a* in a momient. But hoo is Jessie ? I hanna seen 
her since yon nicht*" 

''What night 7 " asked William, while his heart gave a bound. 
. "0, ye ken well enough what nicht," said Maiy, with a 
blush. 

At this mmnent he caught sight, of a ring on her finger, and 
this, with the blush and the hanging head, assured him that she 
iras married. 

"But hoo is Jessie ? " she contmued, kddng up with a (rtiViige 
expression in her countenance. 

XYI. 
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7a aooottni for tkb ^xpieesioii, we most dive Bom^wliai inU 
tibe depths of Mary'fl iMiiiire» ani see how pnszled 6he had boen 
of late on a oertain salyeet. 

Eor a long tone she neter doabted that WilHam and Je^e 
loved eadi. other, and would finaUy manj. WilUom's macriago 
with Grace was, therefore, ocmfoonding ia her^ and the more so 
as Jeasie had aasored her it was with her entire conctirreDee. 

Something oat of the ordinary oonrse, she was bwc^ had 
eoeiirred ; bnt, like one or two more of the persoDages of onr 
atoiy, she cooid not understand the feorfal sacr^esthai had beoi 
made* Then she wondered if the death of Grsiee had Wonf^ 
things back to. their eld footing, or whether the two were stiQ 
estranged from eaoh o&er. It was this ignoranoe of the grennd 
on which she was treading that brought the uncertain ekpreasiea 
into her face, when, as we said before, she looked np amd said, 
'^Biithoo is Jessie?" 

.''.Well, I have not seen her for sometime,'' rcqphed WiUianii 
with forced composure. *'I oviy came to town this inomiliig; 
imd, as she is not at Heriot Ekxw just now, we have not met. 
But I just called to see yon after your marriage, though I did not 
etpeet to find you hexe.'.' 

'< Where did ye think I wad be P-^at hame ? '' 

''Of course. Since you have turned housdceeper now, I 
jfemeted.you wosid really be kee^ng house/' 
• '*Q, there's nae occasion fer that yet," amsmsered Mavy, witSi a 
sly twinkle. "I'm aye hame sune enough to mak Richard's 
iami; and if I cap earn a few ahiUins fora while enow, it!t as 
fweel to ia^ bye as nractie as ^.,can for a 'sair fit." 

"0, ho] I understand," said William, with a itmiie-; "yon 
f«3^IMt tp Wovk. hejre. i6D<V(a few months yei ?".' ' 

"Maybe aye and maybe no. i^olk no kens--rbut we'll jiat 
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s0e>'' answered Mary, with a ceiHueal ei^ression of matemal an* 
tieipatioB. 

^'Exaetiy; aad I commend your provideiit forethoBght* Had 
javi a merry party last Friday Bight, thoB ? IKd Jesme eiyc^ 
herself?" he inquired with affected eareleswiess* 

'* Weel, she seemed gey hearty a' the time she stayed, hat sbe 
weBt awa very early," 

« Indeed \ ahout what hour might it he ? " 

'' Atween tcB and eleyen, if I mind rieht." 

^'Bichard would accompany her, I suppose? — ^uBless, indeed^ 
you were too jealous to suffer him." 

"'Deed no, I was nae sic thing; hut she wadna hear o' oi^ybody 
gauB hame wi* her. NaBo hut mysel keBt whoB she gaed awa ; 
and, whoB I telt Bichard diter, he was fit to tak my head aff lor 
lettin* her." 

"A had begiBBing of the married life that would ha/¥e been," 
said William, trying to be jokesome^ though the inforBiaiioB he 
had just received was painful enough. 

<* Where did the ceremony come off ? " he inquired. 

**At the Horse Wynd, where we took up house," replied Mary. 

And this is all that he could learn. of the matter in this direc- 
tion. Between the Horse Wynd and Heriot Bow there stretched 
a long path, and Jessie had set out to travel it alone at a lata 
hour, affording ample opportunity for the agent or agCBts of thtf 
haronet to seize her without being observed. 

But we must not enumerate Ainslie's many conjectures. Buffioer 
it to say, that after searchiBg loBg and earnestly, he could obtain 
BO further tidings of her. Yet he never despaired. Though day 
after day he failed, yet he trusted the morrow would be mora 
successfiiL He went no more to Heriot Bow ; and the only com* 
muiucation he held with Broom£eld Park, was a letter to his 
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mother, to allay the anxiety which he knew she mast feel on bis 
accomit. He went into plain lodgings in Lothian Street — ^pre- 
ferring rather to live in obsenrity and hnmble independence, than 
to continue in the house of a &ther whose principles of action 
were so sinfully mean and unjust. 

But the small sum he chanced to have about him, when he came 
to Edinburgh, was now nearly exhausted, and he had been too 
much engrossed in the search for Jessie to employ any means of 
gaining a livelihood for himself, and it was not till one Saturday 
night, on finding that a solitary sixpence remained in his purse, 
after settling with his landlady, that he saw the necessity of doing 
something to increase his store. 

But what was that something to be? Here was the knotty 
point to solve. He would apply to none of his relations — ^that 
was a settled matter with him. He must rely solely on his own 
resources ; work for himself — ^work — ^yes, work for bis bread. 

He resolved many projects in his mind, hut found all of them 
more or less impracticable. For manual labour he was at present 
unfitted. He had no trade at his finger ends to resort to. Ha ! 
yes, this must be his resource — ^literature. He would write — 
write for the newspapers, for the magazines, for anything that 
nirould remunerate him, however slightly. His wants were few, 
his expenses limited ; a little, a very little money would suffice. 
Yes, 'he must write. 

And write he did. From the well-filled storehouse of his 
xfljnd — ^from the well-springs of his gushing heart — ^firom the gapes 
and gashes of his wounded spirit — ^he poured forth breathing 
thoughts and bumiag words. From a mass of manuscripts be 
selected one — ^the most sober and philosophic — and wrote iq>on 
the back, '<To the Editor of Chambers's Journal.*' Then, in the 
grey dusk, he proceeded to the publishing office, and gave it in. 
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But he conld not expect payment for it, even if accepted, for some 
time ; while the possibility of its retam, with the chilling words, 
<< Thanks and regrets,'* on the cover, was ever before him. He 
must, therefore, do something more — something on the principle 
of "Eonidl profits and quick returns," for this his necessities im- 
peratively demanded. 

He wandered dreamily on, down the North Bridge, and along 
by the Post Ofiice, into the lobby of which he sauntered. 

While pacing slowly backwards and forwards there, he chanced 
to look across the street, and saw the citizens entering and leaving 
the news-room. Another idea struck him. He might write 
'headers** for newspapers. He walked over, dropped a penny 
into the box at the door, and was soon busy examining the tone 
and spirit of the Edinburgh papers. One, he tiiought, would suit 
him, or rather he would suit it. Its sentiments were liberal, if 
not democratic ; and he longed to have a hit at the vices and con- 
ventionalisms of the aristocracy, from whose absurd notions he 
had suffered so severely, and was, at that moment, enduring in 
their worst consequences. 

He hastened home to write, for to-morrow was publishing day* 
He began. His indignant thoughts came thick and fast, though, 
before they flowed from the point of his pen, they assumed — 
wrathful as they were — elegance of style. He finished it, and 
rushed to the printing office. 

''Can X see the Editor ? '' he inquired of a compositor, whom 
he met at the door. 

'*! doubt it,'* was the reply. <<This is publication night, and 
he is very busy." 

<<I have an article for to-morrow's paper." 

''Oh, in that case, you had better try to gain admittanc^. 
There is the door of his room." 
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WiUiam advanced and knocked. 

'^Oome in/' shouted a Toioe from within. 

Easier said than done, however — ^the door would not open. 

** 0, 1 forgot it was festened/' mormnred the voice from the 
interior, and the sonnd of some one rising from a seat was heard. 
Presently the door was opened, and Ainslie stood face to face with 
the great man — ^the invisible <<we." 

''The Editor, I presume,'' said William. 

*'The same, sir, at yonr service, only dreadfully busy,'' was the 
(loHte and plain rejoinder. 

''I have taken the liberty of calling with a leader for to- 
morrow's paper." 

«<Ha I a leader ( What sort of a leader?" said the ''we," with 
great animation ; " I'm just in want of one, having had no time 
to write myself to-day. But what is its tone ? liberal, I hope, 
for nothing else will do with me." 

"You had better glance it over," observed Ainslie, qmetly 
handing him the manuscript. 

The Editor took it. As it was written in a very plain huid» he 
read it with ease, emitting an exclamation of approval at eveiy 
irwo or three sentences. 

"Bravo! that's the sort of 'thing," he said, when he had 
finished its perusal. "May I know to whom I am indebted for 
this excellent artic]^ ? " 

" I have no wish to make my name known, sir," replied William, 
with dignity, yet with perfect politeness. "The fact is, I am at 
present in pecuniary straits, and thought I might earn a Kttle in 
this way." 

"Could you let me have an article in this style for every 
paper?" inquired the Editor, kindly. 

"I would try," was William's modest answer. 
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"Well, I am sure the proprietors would willingly give you five 
shillings a-piece for them. Will this suffice ? *' 

" It will/* 

** Then I may count upon ypu ? " 

"You may." 

From that puhlication onwards, for many weeks, the readers of 

the were favoured with a thundering "political," which 

was admired exceedingly, and which increased the circulation to a 
considerable extent. 

The paper for Chambers's Journal was also accepted, and others 
tEiolieited ; so that, during the winter months, William had employ- 
ment and remuneration' equai to his wattts. 

BtiU he searched for Jessie^ wandering up and down ftreets and 
closes in l^e hope of discovering her. 

One evening in spring, he was rambiing disconsolately in the 
High StxBet, when some one. tapped him on the shoalder. Look: 
ing round, he foiiuid a tali, bushy- whiskered man at his eLbow. 

"You are seeking Jessie Melville?" said the stranger, in a 
low, impressive voioe. 

"Yes; can you tell me anything of her ? " said WiUiaiu, with 
iatense eagemess* 

'<I am happy to say I can. Will you pleaae to follow me.*' 

''Mayltrostyon?" 

"I think you may,'' returned tiie stranger, tumiiig om AinsUe 
a found, goodrhumoured oountenanee. 

William loolced earnestly into ii a few moments^ l^n said, 
unhesitatingly — 

*' Lead on ; I will follow you." 
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CHAPTEH XXn. 



BX-UNION. 



^Jf4HEN the stranger touched William Aindie on the 
^^^^ shonldfir, and whispered in his ears the thrilling wordfi 
recorded at the dose of last chapter, he was standing 
near the arched entrance to Blackfriar's Wynd. When, however, 
in ohedience to his words and gestures, the unknown led the way 
to where Jessie was to he seen or heard of, he went straight up 
the High Street, William following a few paces hehind him. The 
jonng man scanned, as narrowly as the decreasing light and his 
own. agitation would let him, the form and appearance of his 
strange aocoster. 

He was a stonti bnrly, rough-looking fellow, free and careless 
in his gait, with broad shoulders and brawny limbs, though Ainslie 
thought he had a sHght halt or trail in one of his legs. Big and 
stout as he was, however, his appearance was not calculated to 
produce much alarm, or inspire in any inind a feeling of fear. 
Good iiature, and a harmless disposition, oozed out at every 
point of his huge body — ^from the eye that lay indolent in a bed 
of &t, to the arm, buried nearly to the elbow in his ample coat 
pocket. 

A phrenologist, or a physiognomist, would have told you at a 
glance that of the four temperaments which, it is contended, go 
to make up man's physical and mental characteristics, and act in 
harmony with his cerebral organs, the lympathic was greatly in 
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the aseendani. He by no means looked like an oyerworked man, 
or one who liked to exert himself mnch ; bat it seemed as if the 
Castle of Indolence had been his past abode, and its ease and 
indulgence his perpetxuJ enjoyment. 

It was, therefore, with little apprehension of personal danger 
that Ainslie went with the stranger ; and even when he tamed 
into the month of a close, a little above the Tron Church, he 
hesitated not to follow him, though it was one of the darkest and 
narrowest in the district. 

Down the greasy slope strod the tall man, his arms nearly 
touching the wall on both sides ; and after him walked William, 
his heart beating wildly with expectation. About the middle of 
the dose the leader paused, and, afiier silently motioning with his 
finger, entered a door-way, dark as night, and began ascending 
the turnpike stair within. Still Ainslie kept at his heels ; and 
when he at length opened the door, at the very top, he was close 
behind him. In they went, into a large kitchen, where a woman 
was toasting bread, apparently for tea. No gas nor candle was 
lighted, but a bright^ fire burned in the grate, and by its ruddy 
glow every object in the apartment was visible. 

^'Now, sir," said the tall man, breaking the silence for the first 
time, ''if you will ascend to the room above, you will, in a little 
time, receive some tidings of her you seek. You are not afraid ? " 
he continued, seeing Ainslie hesitate. 

''No,'' retumed the latter, "but don't you go with me ? " 

"I will show you the way," said the man; and his voice was 
low, and, as Ainslie thought, tremulous with excitement — exciter 
ment not of an angry or sinister kind, but caused by deep, nay 
joyful feeling. 

" This way, sir," he resumed, going to a door at the far end of 
the kitchen. "It is very dark, but I trust you will feel your 
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way up the stepsr or stay, I will go first, and open the door 
above." 

And with light steps the stranger asoended the wooden stair.* 
leading William by the hand. When they reached the landing 
plaee, a door was opened, Ainslie was pushed into an apartment, 
and the door again snddenly shut upon him. 

^'OoB^onnd it! am I betrayed after all?" thon^t he, as he 
heard the latch forcibly closed. 

He looked round to see into what kind of a place he had been 
so nnceremovdoiisly introdnoed-^bnt a grey darkness prevailed, 
and he coald discern nothing distinctly. There was a fire in the 
room, bat it burned dim ; and the light of day, which, even in the 
open fiftreet, was now very fibint, was neaiiy withdrawn fs€m the 
narrow windows above. 

He thought he heard a slight rustle in one comer of the room, 
as if some one had risen from a seat in alarm; and he approached 
in the direction of the sound. 

« Who is there? " said a lady's voice, in tones which sent a 
thrill to William's heart, and bound him with a spell. 

There was a moment's Eolence, during which the breathing of 
both was audible, and again the same question was put in tones of 
greats terror than before. 

<' Jessie 1 " filtered William, with doubting joy. 

The voice was greatly disguised by emotion, but the quick, true 
ear of love detected it, and with a cry which nono may describe, 
and none may imitate, she rushed forward into the outstretched 
arms opeii to receive her. 

Who may tell the eestacy of that moment* Into its dnndion 
were gathered the joys of many hours, the concentrated deiii^ 
of long*deferred communian, the aaiden asd unexpected meeting 
of sundered loving hearts. 
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For a miimte no word \ra8 Bpofcen, bat sobs of deepest joy rose 
on the silence of that sacred room. Locked in a firm embrace, 
they eonld only lay heart to heart, and feel the quick Tmutterable 
throbbing of each. Speech was impossible a^d unnecessary. 
No words could baye even fiftintly expressjed the feelings that 
swelled in their bosoms. Silence and tears were the only ade* 
quate language of the moment, the only fit signs to shadow forth 
the unfathomable joy within. 

'^O, is this not a dream?" exclaimed William, at length. <'Do I 
indeed hold my own Jessie in my arms once more 7 Speak, dearest, 
speak again, and assure me it is no freak of the imagination." 

**No dream, dear William, no dream, but a blessed reality," 
returned the weeping girl, nestling yet closer in his bosom. 

''Father, I thank thee," murmured William, straining her 
again in an impassioned embrace. 

^'But how came you hiiJier?" she inquired wonderingly. 
**Have you seen Joe ? " 

<'I don't know," he replied. ''I was wandering just now in 
the High Street, when a tall man suddenly touched me, and asked 
me to follow him, saying I would hear news of yon* He led me 
down the dose, up the long stair, and finally thrs^st me into this 
room. But whoever he is, he's a capital liallow, and I must thai^: 
him Ibr the exquisite enjoyment be has given m^." 

''It must have been Joe," returned Jessie. '^He has been 
seeking you for some days.*' 

"But who is Joe 7 " inquired the lover. 

"0, you will know all by and bye; but, first of afl, we must 
have a light. Let me gO. and light the gas. 

"Ay, do," said William, releasing her, "and let me see how 
you are looking. I long to gaze on your lovely f$ea once more." 

"Nay, you are going to flatter me, I shall keep you in darkness 
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still/' she tnswered, as she tuned on the gas only so fiEur, that 
when she applied the match, it gave bat a peeping light. 

He approached, howeyer, behind her, and screwed it to the full, 
when its strong glare leapt up with an illnminating flash, and 
reyealed her bright, animated countenance, shining through 
laughing tears.. 

Erom the ardent burning gaze of her lover she was &in to take 
shelter, and nowhere seemed so inviting as his own manly breast. 
Here she again hid her fiEice, and he bent over her with yearning 
tenderness. 

A faint hesitating knock at the door startled them. 

''Come in,'' exclaimed Jessie, raising herself, but not quitting 
his arms. 

The door opened slowly, and the broad, good-natured face of 
Joe made its appearance, brown and ruddy, like the setting sun. 

'' Come forward, Joe," said Jessie, kindly. << Let me introduce 
you to Mr. Ainslie as a true friend to both of us. William," she 
said, turning to the latter, ** this is Joe Stewart, to whom we are 
a great deal indebted, — ^much more than you have any idea of; 
but the whole you will soon leari;i." 

** Give me your hand, my honest fellow," said Ainslie,. ap- 
proaching Joe, and grasping his huge palm. ''Th^e, tell me 
how I can repay you for the kindness and important service Miss 
Melville speaks of ? " 

''By saying nothing about it, and forgiving me for the rest," 
returned Joe, with gratified respect, and absolutely blushing at 
William's warmth. 

" Forgive you ; what am I to forgive you for ? " asked Ainslie, 
in astonishment. 

"Much, very much," answered Joe, with emotion; "more, I 
am afraid, than you will overlook." 
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*' There now, Joe, don*t go on magnifying your offence in that 
way," said Jessie, gaily. ** Were it ten times greater than it is, 
I would intercede for yon, and I flatter myself I will make a 
good advocate. Won't I, William ?" she continued, turning with 
a smiling countenance to Ainslie. 

"No doubt of it," said he, fondly; then turning to Joe, he 
added, '' Whatever may be the charge against you, I assure you of 
my entire forgiveness. Your offence is all atoned for by the 
service you have rendered this afternoon. The meeting you have 
procured for us must cancel all former transgressions against us." 

** Now, you hear that," said Jessie ; " Mr. Ainslie has quite 
forgiven you ; though, after all, when he knows everything, I am 
sure he will be more inclined to tiliank than to pardon." 

Blessings on her 1 " blubbered Joe, now hirly crying for joy ; 
she's an angel sent on earth by mistake." 

Nay, not by mistake," returned Jessie, who overheard the 
remark, and replied to it with a serious gaiety. " I have got a 
mission to accomplish, and part of it is to bring you to heaven 
along with me. Won't you go ? " 

« Anywhere ; I will go anywhere with you," said Joe, fervently. 
** I will gladly spend my life in your service, if you will but allow 
me to follow you and attend to you. I will " 

''There, there, say no more," interrupted Jessie, laughing, 
''else you will make Mr. Ainslie jealous. Are you going to have 
tea soon ? " 

"That is just what I came to ask about. We have been 
getting it ready in the kitchen ever since Mr. Ainslie came ; and 
the old woman tells me everything is prepared." 

"Have you got any for md, Joe?" asked William, glancing 
towards Jessie for her approval. 

"Yes, sir," answered Joe with a cheerful laugh. * "I tiiou^t 
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joa might like to take it together ; so I toac^ bread for imo, 
and the taistress pat a teafepodnful more tea into the tea|>ot.*' 

*' That's right, mj fine fellow,** exclaimed William, ^o had 
by this time seen Jessie's lodk of acquiescence. ''Shall I oome 
and give yon a hand np with it ? " 

** no, sir ; me and the old woman will have it on the table in 
a triee.^^ 

Saying which, Joe stumped nimbly down stairs, and soon re- 
tamed with the teapot in one hand, and a large jug of hot water 
in the other, followed by the female bearing a tea equipage for 
two. This was soon placed in dne order npon the table, and the 
bearers withdrew, leaving the young folks to take the meal alone. 
William placed a chair at the top of the table, where the tray 
stood^ and handed Jessie to it with mock formality, himsetf as- 
suming a seat at the opposite side, and looking over to his cont^ 
panidn with a look of beaming satisfaction. 

Jessie, her face glowing with pleasure, proceeded with alacritf 
to perlbrm the duties of her office. 

''This reminds me of old times," said William ; "of our first 
meetings in the little room in the Canongate Close." 

"Ah, how many changes have taken place since then," retomed 
Jessie, sadly. 

"Changes indeed," continued Willianu "Then We were ftee 
and happy, £or no shadow had darkened our love ; no trial, no 
sacrifice, no injustice had come with its coldness, its difficulty, or 
its aruelty, to- mar our prospects and destroy our joy. May 'we 
not hope, however, that these, or at least much of these trials^' 
and the heaviest of. them, are past ? In spite of wrong and «£<• 
natural villany, shall we not now be irrevocably united, and live, 
at least, in humble content, though obecure and unknown, yet 
h<Lppy« A^ devoted to each other 2 " 
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"Let 118 not speak of that yet»'' remarked Jessie, himdiiig him 
a cnp of tea, and nearly spilling it in her excitement. " We hate 
a great many things to discuss before that point comes for con- 
sideration — ^mnch, very much, to tell each other and to arrasige.*' 

"Ah, tme; bat, in my happiness, I haYO yet been unable^ to 
ask a thousand things which I long to know concerning your cap- 
ture and residence here, or whatever else you have been. I knoif 
80 much,*' he added, while a dark shade came over his brow ; "I 
know that it was by my father's orders the atrocious deed was 
executed, but farther than this I am entirely ignorant. Pray 
enlighten me." 

"Let ushaTe tea over first, and our seats drawn near the fire," 
said Jessie, with a smile; "and we can then hare a long unin- 
terrupted chat about many things, unless, indeed, you are engaged 
somewhere else.'' 

"No, indeed," replied Ainslie ; fortunately this is not publica- 
tion night." 

"Publication night I " echoed Jessie, with a surprised look» 

" Yes. Ah I you are wondering at that ; but I have got a tale 
to tell too — ^partly painfaland partly not. By-the-bye, I tiunk { 
see some numbers of Chambers's lying on that table there* Do 
jou see it sometimes ? " 

" I get it regmlarly." 

" And do you read it all ? " 

" Eicery word." 

^* How do you like the article in last Saturday's, entitled ? " 

" O, it is delightfuL Every sentence thrilled to my very soul; 
it is so true to nature, truth, and beauty. Did you not like it ?" 

" Well, I thought it might have been better." 

"Fastidiotts man," returned Jessie, shaking her head. "I 

»■ ■ " . ... 

|iBar>you are nipre difficult to please than you used to be. 
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We two used io agree most completely. Now, I thought it 
charming.'^ 

*' I am delighted to hear it. But don't praise it any more, else 
I shall get too proud." 

" What ! the artiele is yours then ? *' she ezclakned, looking at 
him in amazement. ''And yet, why should I wonder? I have 
heard you utter the same heautifol sentiments long ago. The 
wonder is that I did not recognise it as yours ; but the idea of 
you writing for any periodical never struck me." 

''Writing has been my trade for these last six months," 
answered he, with a half-sad, half-pleasant smile. 

" Have' you been in Edinburgh all that tune ? " she inquired. 

" I have. My father and I quarrelled about your abduction, 
and ever since I have had to rely upon myself, for I resolved to 
leave Hie roof of one who had behaved so shamefully and unjustly." 
- "And you really made this sacrifice for me?" said Jessie, 
while her face beamed with gratitude and affection. 

" Nay, nay, you are not the person to talk of sacrifice," replied 

he, with a sad, serious smile, " since you made one of ; but 

we must not talk of this now," he continued, seeing the shadow of 
distress pass over her face. " Gome, tea is finished, I suppose; 
let us draw to the fire, and recount our half-year's adventures. 
There now, we are comfortably seated. Do you narrate first, as 
yours must be by far the most interesting, go, dearest, begin;" 

And there, in front of a bright fire, with their chairs close 
together, and William's arm encircling Jessie's waist, did they 
tell to each other the personal incidents of their period of separa- 
tion — ^incidents which, as they are already known to the reader, 
we need not recapitulate. 

As William listened to her stoiy, he became eztremefy in- 
terested in Joe, readily forgave his share in the business, since h.4 
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saw that a defeetive edacation, or rather nnjust treatment^ and 
no natural wickedness, had led him to become the tool of Hooker 
and his father. It might, he perceiyed, have happened mach 
worse. A very different kind of agent might have been employed 
to keep Jessie prisoner — one who might have abused his power, 
and proved utterly relentless ; in which case the period of separa- 
tion might have been indefinitely protracted, or worse still, never 
terminated but with death. Instead of this, however, the gaoler 
had^ by Jessie's instrumentality, become her friend, and by his 
^d their plans and wishes might be accomplished. Joe was, 
therefore, raised to a hero in Ainslie's eyes, though, if he had 
known all, jie would have been stiU more inclined tp adn^re him. 
But of the wiU Jessie said nothing, preferring to produce it on 
another occasion — ^an occasion which she felt sure would duly 
come. That, and the revelation of her birth, she had resolved to 
make together, when the law of man, as well as that of God, 
wquld prevent their further separation. 

Hours of sorrow and enjoyment alike come to a close. This 
glorious evening of re-union passed far too quickly away, and ere 
half of what the lovers had to say to each other was spoken, they 
were startled to ^ear a late hour tolled from the High Church clock. 

** Hark ! do you hear that, William 9 Now I must really bid you 
go," said Jessie, laughing. '' Prisoners* visitors are not allowed 
to stay so late. Besides, to-morrow is a new day, you know." 

He rose at once, and, with a tender embrace, they parted — 
parted in very different circumstances, and with far happier pros- 
pects, than once before at the same hour, when they bade each 
other fJEtrewell, and he was left bowed down by the side of the area 
railings. The cloud is dispersing ; its silver lining fsist appears ; 
may we not hope that soon it will disappear on the fair horizon, 
an3 be succeeded by calm, serene, perpetual sunshine ? 
xvii. \ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



LOVE AMD HAPFIMBSS. 



(SSfBE days iimnediately sncceedmg the re^nnion of the two 
Vp loTers were spent very happily in tender intercourse, and 
in making arrangements for the future. In the first flash 
of his joy and ardoor, William pressed an immediate marriage, 
and Jessie's removal from the place where she had heen so long 
confined. Bat the pmdent girl, though equally strong in her 
affections, and ready with all frankness and willingness to hecome 
his wife, opposed hoth of these plans, and on grounds so proper 
and preferable that William soon yielded a ready acquiescence. 
It wanted yet five months till the anniversary of Grace's death, 
and Jessie Concluded that it would be very unseemly to have their 
marriage celebrated before that time. Thus fax did she deem it 
right to yield to the world and its ideas. The understood role, 
which puts at least a year between the presence of a first and 
second wife in a husband's home, was one of the regullktions of 
social life which she admired. It constituted) in her eyes, a 
tribute of respect and affection to the memory of the loved and 
lost, which appeared beautifiil and appropriate, and though in the 
present case there had been peculiar circumstances, which nxight 
have rendered a departure from the usual course quite justifiable, 
yet the world knew not of these — and she had no wish that it 
should — and therefore in its eyes an earlier marriage between the 
two would have seemed indicative of unseemly haste. 
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This was therefore agreed on — to pat off their nnion till Angast ; 
but the next thing to settle was how to dispose of themselves in 
the long interval. The secured friendship of Joe, of course, left 
them &ee to go where they pleased ; bni it was of importance that 
the Baronet and Hooker shonld remain entirely ignorant of the 
change of affairs till the marriage was orer, and if Jessie left her 
present abode, this advantage might be lost. An earlier know- 
ledge on their part might lead them to devise new schemes to 
prevent it — schemes which might ^rove more snccessfal than that 
they had jnst defeated, and this William shuddered even to think 
of. Jessie, on her side, had even stronger — at lefast additional — 
reasons for keeping them in the daik till she became a wife ; and 
' these the reader knows, as he will remember that her original 
resolutioa not to reveal her birth beforehand, either to William or 
ber parents, was to be sacredly adhered to by her. Anything, 
therefore, that might prevent the union, not only hindered the- 
consummation of her happiness, but kept many other matters in an 
unfortunate position. 

In settling this second point, however, it was deemed advisable 
to call Joe into council, since his co-operation was requisite. So 
William went to the top of the, stair and called him. 

"Coming, sir," exclaimed Joe, briskly,; and in a moment or 
two he entered the apartment. 

"Come forward to the fire, Joe," said William kindly. "We 
are making plans for the future, and want you to help us,'* 

"With all my heart," returned Joe, with alacrity. "Nothing 
will give me greater delight than to serve Miss Melville." 

"Heally, Joe, you will make me jealous," said William, with a 
comical smile. "Won't you serve me as well as Miss Melville?" 

"Right willingly, sir," replied Joe. "But you know, sir, my 
debt of gratitude is largest to Miss Melville ; and," he added. 
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with a sly look, ^'I know I cannot serve her without serving yon." 

''Capital/* cried William; ''yon haVe got out of the difficulty 
in grand style. Yon wonld do well at Court, Joe.*' 

"Would I, sir?*' asked Joe, with an innocent and puzzled 
look. 

"Yes," returned the other, while Jessie sat highly amused. 
"Good diplomatists are sure to succeed there. But let us pro- 
ceed to husiness. Sit down, Joe, in that chair hy the fire.'* 

"Well, I had rather stand, sir, or sit hack here. I don't like 
to occupy such an equal position as that." 

"Nonsense," exclaimed William, taking him hy the shoulders 
and seating him on the chair first indicated, where his usual ease 
and freedom of manner soon returned to him ; though it must be 
remarked that, since his illness, he never appeared in Jessie's 
presence without manifesting an air of deep respect mingled with 
gratefal admiration. 

"You must know," said William, opening the conference, "that 
we have resolved to put oflf our marriage till August. Now, we 
are rather at a loss to know how to proceed till that time. It 
would never do, of course, to let Hooker know what has occurred. 
We must, therefore, take steps to prevent any knowledge whatever 
from reaching him." 

"Certainly; if you don't intend doing anything previous to the 
marriage,** said Joe, looking to Jessie douhtfally. ^ 

"Nothing can be done before that time,** B§,id Jessie, hastily, 
giving Joe, at the same time, a significant look in return. 

"Then, in that case, our plan is to keep all dark. Yet,'* con- 
tinued Joe, hesitatingly, "I cannot understand why — ^why — " 

"What cannot you understand, Joe," asked Ainslie, seeing 
his confusion. 

"Why, if I must say it," returned Joe, with a laugh, "I cannot 
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understand why you are going to defer the marriage so long. If 
it had been me, I know I should have had it over immediatdy.** 

''You forget, Joe, that it is little more than seven months since 
my wife died," said WilKam, gravely. "Now, it is common in 

such cases tq let at least a year elapse ; and this is what Jfi , 

I mean Miss Melville, wishes.'' 

"Then there is no doubt but it's right, if she wishes it," said 
Joe, now thoroughly reconciled to the duty. "Only this is not 
what every one does. I know a man in Leith whose wife died on 
Sunday — ^she was buried on Wednesday — ^Friday was his wedding- 
day — ^and on the Sunday following he was churched for both." 

"Rather quick work that," said William, laughing. "That is 
what I call taking time by the forelock. But, however, as I have 
said, we mean to do differently. Now, it will be as well to let 
matters go on as at present. When is your salary due ? " - 

•"Quarter-day comes round in a month," replied Joe, with a 
chuckle. 

"And where do you draw the money ?" 

"At the Bank, in Andrew Square." 

"Then you had better draw it a1^ the time as usual. But are 
you sure that Hooker has no spy set to watch you ? " 

"No fear of that," returned Joe. "He will never dream that 
I have gone over to the other party. Besides, he does not even 
know where we are now; and, as I happen to know that he 
pockets a large share of what Sir WiMiam pays, it is not likely 
thai he will be at the trouble of coming to me — he will be glad 
enough, I daresay, if I don't go to him." 

"Then he would not even know if Miss Melville was to leave 
this house altogether ? " said William. 

"No," replied the other; "only if she was to be recognised 
anywhere, it might come to their ears in that way." 



ct' 
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" 0» I would raiher remain beve," said Jessie. ^'I hare come 
to like this room now, and we hare not very long to wait." 

*'Bat the confinementi dearest? You will suffer from that/' 
said her lorer, anxionsl j. ** Now that the fine weather is coming 
in, yon mnst wish to get ont at times to breathe the fresh air/' 
May we not manage this for an hour at night ? " she asked. 
When the gloaming comes over the earth, no one will notice ns, 
and we are not very far from the Meadows here." 

*'We mnst try it,'* replied William; ''for it will never do to 
keep yon moped np here, in a close, unwholesome atmosphere, 
when the £n^grant summer air plays everywhere about." 

''But what about the money?" asked Joe. "I cannot think 
of drawing it for myself, as I have done ; besides, I have no use 
for so much." 

"Just use it in making everything comfortable," answered 
William. 

"Nay, everything is comfortable enough, said Jessie. "Just 
save as much as you can, Joe ; it will be serviceable to you after- 
wards. 

"I have it ! " exclaimed Joe, while a bright smile rested on his 
fiEice. "We'll keep it for the wedding." 

And so the matter was settled to the satisfaction of all three. 

One thing more, however, troubled Jessie — ^viz., Grace's will. 
She doubted whether, it was right to withhold the knowledge of it 
from William for five moniiis longer. And yet, she Reflected, 
that the same reasons existed for its suppression till that time, 
even by him, which existed for entire silence as to their plans and 
intentions. Were it put into his hand immediately, he, she was 
assured, could do nothing with it till their union was effected; 
and, viewing the matter in this light, she thought no harm would 
be done in reserving it for an after surprise. Joe, whom ^ 
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eonsoitBd m the matter, 'was of the ciame opinion ; and finally, 
^after much delfl»Ealiony thifl was the eonise she resolved to adopt. 

And now sacceeded Jiiai^y weeks of sweet, delightful connmudon 
— 'the happiest, perhiq^s, which the lovbrs had known since they 
■beeame acquainted. Seehided from all the world, yet free to meet 
jBBKk other nnintenraptedly, their hearts became knitted moiia 
elosely together ; their beings blended almost into one ; the flame 
of their affection burned bright and clear in all its purity — ^yea, 
^eir existence seemed like some fabled £Edry dream. The mer 
lof their love flowed smoothly in its course. At its first rise, 
indeed, it gushed gloriously forth, and promised fair to flow nobly 
imd serenely forward ; but soon rocks and crags came in its way. 
The waters grew turbulent and troubled. Still rougher and 
rockier grew its channel and its banks. Hideous precipices, 
yawning ravines, black gorges, deep dark glens, lined its way; 
.and at last came suddenly a dark, fearful abyss, down which it 
hopelessly plunged, and, as it was deemed to be, lost for ever. 
But not fito. After a time it ' reappeared, though still amid 
solitude and gloom, and overhung by thick masses of underwood. 
Suddenly these ceased, and it emerged into light and sunshine, 
and now flows on in a smooth, unmlfled bed — illuminated by day 
with ihe golden sunbeams, and shone upon by night by all the 
smiling hosts of heaven. 

0, happy is it when thus life's current reaches a peaceful flow, 
Met dashing turbuldhtly and tempestuously along adverse paths — 
over rocky temptations, between trial-towering precipices, down 
fifth-testing glens, and hope-destroying chasms! How very 
welcome is the succeeding tranquility] Wii^ what satisfaction 
of soul are the past dangers and difficulties gazed upon by the 
eseaped imd triumphant voyagers ! The present rest is sweet, 
but dovMj sweet because of former trouble and turmoil. Long 
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endnranee and refdstanoe is now crowned by success, and rewaoded 
with repose ;*andy amid its dreamy deligkt, the experience of the 
past adds tenfold to the joy of the present. 

And never, never does peace and happiness &il to follow life's 
well-fonght bfikttle. Take this for yonr comfort, O ye tempesir 
tossed sons and danghters of earth. Be strong, be conrageons ; 
resist, endure, fight manftdly, conrageonsly, heroically; yield not, 
flinch not, and in due time yon shall trinmph. 

Yes, you shaU trinmph, if yonr faith fail not — ^if dnty is done— - 
if trial i? heme — sooner or later the time of repose and reward 
will arrive. It may not be in the battle-field itself — ^it may not 
be, as in the present instance, on this side time and the grave. 
The scene of conflict does not always become the scene of con- 
quest and recompense. But there is another scene beyond the 
present — another world shall snrely follow this, and there yon are 
certain of reward. Struggle on then« ye brave, bnfleted ones ; 
keep your eyes fixed on the shining goal, and your feet firmly 
planted in the path of duty, and the issue shall at last be sublime 
and glorious. Eeason and revelation alike exclaim, with wrapt 
conviction, '* Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?'' 

Rapidly passed away the warm summer months, and the 15th 
of August — the day of union — at length arrived. The marriage 
was celebrated in a very quiet, unostentatious manner, as the 
tastes of the parties and the circumstances in which they were 
placed alike prompted and required. Abdbt five o'clock in the 
afternoon — and a beautiful afternoon it was — Joe and his female 
companion, together with the young couple, proceeded to the 
residence of a minister on the south side of the town — the former 
two as witnesses of the ceremony. In one short hour the happy 
event was consummated. That act was done which Sir William 
Ainslie had striven so desperately to prevent, and Jessie and 
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William were made man and wife. The feelings which glowed in 
the bosom of each, as they heard the words which cemented the 
holy relation, were intensely thrilling, yet calm and dignified. 
The fierce fires of passion burned not in their breasts ; bye with 
them had, from the first, assuikied a lofty character — a character 
more befit|ing its high natnre than it is too often, alas ! made to 
wear among the sons of men. With most, may we not say with 
nearly all, the feeling is highly-coloured sense, and its nobler and 
more heavenly lines dimmed and obscured thereby. 

Men and women, in the riotous luxuriance of youthful s^isnous 
imagination, fail to see into the better region beyond. When they 
come into this holy temple to worship, it is the temple itself with 
which they are captivated, and not the character and attributes of 
the Deity, whose shrine is placed therein. Dazzled by the 
external attraction, they are ready to bow down and worship that, 
while the true olrject of reverence and adoration is undiscemed 
and unhonoured. With them the architectural ornaments appear 
to be invested with a glare which eclipses the diviner blaze of the 
Shechinah within. Like the Jews of old, they worship in the 
outer courts, and seek not to penetrate into the holy of holies, to 
behold its mysteries and their transcendant meaning. But, alas ! 
unlike the Jews, their presence without is neither compulsory nor 
becoming.. Into this holy place, all men may, all should enter, if 
they would worship the Deity of the place aright. No veil of 
separation has been hung by Divinity between the holy and most 
holy place of the marriage temple. It is man himself that, by a 
blunted moral sensibility, has placed the thick curtain there, which 
prevenjts him &om discerning the radiant glories within. In one 
word, the human eye, for the most part, beholds only the marriage 
of the body — ^it sees not, understands not, or, at least, but dimly 
and imperfectly, the deeper, grander reality, the substance o 
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whteh tkis is bat a type and a Bhadow-~the Biarriage of the 
mind. 

It was Yery difiEesont trith William and Jessie. Their clear 
cnHnred minds penetrated into the tnie nature of the relationship ; 
saw the grand serene depths of the quritoal nnion which the 
marriage tie renders possible, and is resilj designed to fecilitate ; 
gazed with joy and rapture on these phicid waters which fill the 
.deepef fonntains of hfe, the source of which is the crystal riyer 
which flows directly from the throne of God. Their thonghts 
passed hx into the inner sanctuary of the heart — ^infinitely beyond 
the region of sense — ^and roamed among its ennobling ciq»acities. 
To them there was a beauty beyond the beanty of form, a pleasore 
surpassing a thousand times oTerything external. Through the 
common avenues, and apart from the conmion aocompamment, 
they reached onwards to spiritual joys — joys which alone are 
worthy of a true, diyinely-constitnted humanity. 

But with Jessie herself there were thoughts and reflections of 
additional import. The hour had now come when she might with 
all honour reveal the secrets of many months— the hour, too, 
when she could, while depriving her husband of the rank and 
relationship he had long enjoyed, put into his hands a title to at 
least as much wealth and outward comfort as that which had pre- 
viously surrounded him. The effect of the communication she 
had to make would, she knew, be momentous in its nature, and 
followed by results which it was impossible to estimate. These, 
however, could hardly £bu1 to be pleasant and deHghtfiil. It would 
open new hearts to her love, surround her by new fiiends who 
would joyfully acknowledge her, and, gathering vp^ iheir affection 
for her by the light of the past^ wherein her sublime self-sacrifices 
were recorded, they would accord to her fit once no stinted 
share of kindnesi and approbation. The time which brought 
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•expeiiexices like thejse was n /time of immenBe importaBee^ and 
added greatly even to the interest of the natural associations of 
the occasion. 

Ou leading the minister's hoi^e, they returned directly to the 
close in the High Street ; for as yet no arrangement for a per- 
manent residence had been made. William had urged this on 
.Jessie, but, strange as it appeared to him, she requested all such 
arrangements to be delayed till after the ceremony. He could not 
understand her meaning for this, but, having a strong faith in her 
judgment, he complied with her wish ; and so it happened, that 
when they returned united, his room in Lothian Street, or her 
attic-chamber, were the only places to which they could go. The 
latter was, of course, on many accounts to bo preferred, and to it 
they accordingly went. 

Leaving Joe and his companion in the kitchen, William and 
his bride ascended the wooden stair alone. With that inherent 
delicacy which chaiacterised Joe, he knew that at such a moment 
his presence, or the presence of anyone, would be an intrusion, 
and he stayed below. 

The pair entered the room, and closed the door — strong, almost 
overwhelming, emotions swelling in their breasts. They cast 
upon each other a look of unutterable meaning, and, without a 
word, fell into each other's arms. 

'<At last then, Jessie, you are irrevocably mine," whispered 
William, pressing her closely to his heart; "mine — mine — ^for 
ever mine. No one can separate us now. Our enemies have been 
foiled ; injustice, oppression, and knavery have been baffled ; and 
our love crowned and consummated. Are you not happy, my 
dearest ? " 

"Supremely happy," murmured the lovely girl, gazing upon 
him, with a fond look. "We have had some trials to endure, but 
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we have overcome them, and are now united. I am indeed yours; 
but are you also mine ? " 

''I am, I am ; my beloved is mine, and I am hers." 

''Let us be seated," said Jessie, afber a pause, ^'and prepare 
yourself for some extraordinary communications which, long ago, 
this hour was destined to disclose." 

Anislie looked at his bride vdih wonder, for on her usually calm 
face there appeared traces of great mental excitement. They sat 
down opposite each other, and Jessie drew a packet of papers 
from her bosom. 

''Bead that," she said, in a low, trembling voice, handing one 
of them towards him. 

It was Grace's will. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



STBANGE NEWS. 



^Jf4lLLIAM looked at the paper, read its contents, then 
^L^ gazed on Jessie in silent bewilderment. The latter sat 
with a composed sinile on her face, and something 
like the old merry twinkle in her eye. 

''What is this?" at length asked her husband ; ''or, rather, 
where has it come from ? for I see well enough what it is.'' 

"Yon mean, how has it come into my possession?" said Jessie, 
"We have Joe to thank for it, since he it was who put it into my 
hands little more than a week before he met yon in the High 
Street." 

" How, in all the world, did he get hold of a thing, the existence 
of which was never suspected ? " 

"I can tell you so much. Do you know that Mr. Fergusson is 
Hooker's brother-in-law ? " 

"Never heard of it before." 

"The relationship is, I suspect, unknown to most folks. It is 
true, however, and gives a clue to the motive which would induce 
Hooker to suppress such a document as that." 

"But how could such a thing be done without detection ? " 

"Very easily, in the circumstances. You remember spending 
a few days with Grace at Broomfield Park, immediately after your 
marriage ? " 

"Yes, perfectly." 
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*^It was done then. Poor Grace went alone to the lawyer's 
office, got it drawn out, and requested entire secrecy to be main- 
tained on the subject, desiring the lawyer to produce it in the 
event of her death. She had, of course, no idea that it was his 
intei^st to withhold it. The witnesses were Hooker's house- 
keeper, who died the following week, and Joe, who was at that time 
devoted to the lawyer's interests. So the thing was easily done, 
since Grace does not seem to have hinted of her generosity to 
anyone." 

*' Why have they been so imprudent as to let this vdll remain 
in existence ? Why not destroy it ? " 

''More villany, dear William. I doubt the idea of honour 
among thieves is not a very sound one, though, in this case, the 
double dishonesty has conduced to detection. Fergusson, it 
seems, would not give Hooker the sum he asked for the will. 
He pretended, however, to be satisfied, and gave Bob a forged 
copy, which Bob instantly destroyed, under the impression that it 
was the original." 

''I understand," said Ainslie. ''And, doubtless,, hd intended 
at some future time to extort more from Fergusson by means of 
the real document. But why give it to Joe ? " 

"This I do not know ; but I suspect Joe got it by stratagem, 
unknown to Hooker." 

"May I not ask him about it ? It would be better for us to 
know this point exactly. It would guide me in my future pro- 
ceedings." 

"By all means. I think he will not hesitate to infoim you all, 
when he knows it will serve you. There is a hand-bell at your 
elbow, which he placed there yesterday for the purpose, as he 
said, of letting him know wh*en we want him. Touch It, and he 
will soon appear." 
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Ainriie rung the bell, and Joe wi^ doon before them. When 
he saw the will in William's hand, he tamed red, half mth shame, 
half with pleasure ; for the recollection of his share, both in its 
former suppression and present prodnction, came upon him. 

''Here is something more for which, it seems, I am indebted 
to yon, Joo,*' said Ainslie, holding up the will. 

'' Yes, and something more for which I mnst sue for forgivo' 
ness," pleaded the contrite Joe. 

" Everything was forgiven before, you know," answered William, 
kindly. '' But you would do me a great favour if you will tell me 
how you got this will into your possession. Did Hookor intrust 
you with it ? '* 

'* Not exactly," said Joe, with a broad grin. 

" Then he docs not know you have it ? " 

** I rather think not. The fact is, I loft Edinburgh one night, 
and stole it from his office. I meant to make a personal advan- 
tage of it ; but," he continued, looking at Jessie with a grateful 
countenance, *' I see things in a different light now ; and since it 
has been the means of getting it into the bands of the rightful 
owner, I do not regret the act of housebreaking and robbery." 

'' I am afraid none of us are in a position to estimate the exact 
imtnorality of that deed, since we are such gainers by it," returned 
William, laughing. ** We must, however, look tqwn it as one of 
those wonderful instances in which Providence brings good out of. 
evil. Then Hooker is entirely ignoraut of the abduction of this 
from his office?" 

'* Most profoundly ; unless he has since missed it." 

" Which would, no doubt, put him in a pretty fever. Now let 
me thank you, Joe," added Ainslie, rising and warmly grasping 
Joe by the hand. " The past is forgotten, the happy present is 
alone before us; and as you have assisted so materially to bring 
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things into such a' gloriotlB position, yon are deserving of oor 
warmest gratitade.'' 

** Yes ; let me, too, ex{»*6ss my thanks," said Jessie, coming 
forward and taking the othiar hand. ^* Without yonr aid we could 
not have jbeen made so happy." 

<'I tell yon I cannot stand this auy longer," said Joe, sobbing 
like a child. '^ You know very well. Miss Melville — I mean Mrs. 
Ainslie — that you are the cause of all the change in my conduct. 
If you had not nursed me, and taught me out of the blessed Book, 
I would have been cruel to you still. Thank her, sir," he added, 
turning to William ; ** thank her, sir, if you thank anybody, ; but 
don't overwhelm me with a kindness which I feel I don't deserve. 
Q!here, let me go, let me go, unless you want anything else with 
me. 

^* Nothing else, Joe ; but when I proceed in any way in reference 
to this document, will you assist me ? " 

** To the utmost of my power ; you may rely upon that. O, I 
could dance for joy," he exclaimed, as he ran out of the room, and 
made his way down to the kitchen. 

** Some more blessed effects of your noble conduct, my dearest 
Jessie," said William, embracing his bride tenderly, and kissing 
her blushing lips." 

"But do you forgive me?" inquired she, looking up archly 
into his face. 

"Forgive? What! are you, too, asking forgiveness?" he 
said with a puzzled smile. "What have you been doing ? What 
is your offence ? " 

''The suppression of the will for six months," replied Jessie. 

"Oh, I never thought of that," he answered, smiling fondly 
over her. " But I guess your motive. Yon wanted to make this 
day one of joy and surprise to me. Of course you know that I 
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could not ase the dociunent till our union was effected. There 

was, therefore, no harm whatever in keeping me in ignorance tiH 

If ■ ' t. ' ■ 

now* 

<' No, dearest, that is not the whble explanation. If some othet 
consideration had not influenced me, I wonld have pnt'the wifl 
into your hands long ago. Here are more papers tot yon to 
examine; take them, and — ^and — " 

'*For Heaven's sake, Jessie, what is the matter with yon? 
Yon tremble and turn pale. Say^ dearest, what agitates you in 
this dreadful way ? '' 

''J am fodish,! dear William ; but these papers will explain aU. 
I cannot, however, remain in the room while you peruse them. 
Let me go to the little closet at the top of the stair^ and coxae to 
me when you know all.'* 

Saying which, she tore herself from his arms, and disappeared, 
closing the door behind her. 

He sank wonderingly into a seat, and prepared to read th<e 
papers she had thrust into his hand. The first he got hold of 
was a small folded slip, on which Jesde had written the words, 
'<To be read last." He, therefore, laid it aside, and applied to 
the others. A few sentences were sufficient to claim all his atten- 
tion, ftnd with a wildly beating heart he perused the whole-^Mrs. 
Melville's account of the changing of the infants, and Dr. Sharp^s 
attestation of the same. 

What amazement seized him, as, bit by bit, the strange story 
was unfolded. 

At first, he could reflect none upon the matter ; he could not 
think how the fact, so solemnly narrated in the papers, affected 
him and Jessie personally. He could not yet come to dwell upon 
the reversing 'of their positions, and the intierestirig and important 
changes of feeling attached thereto. The story itself, with its 

XVIII. 
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abBimet romanee, filled bis mindj and he eovld oalj i^aenhto, 

"What aa aBionadiiig reT^tion 1 " 

Then his eye fell on the folded note, and he opened it, B 

contained a few lines written .by Jessiei and the words were as 

follows : — 

•* Mt Psabsst William, — ^I oanndt meet your ^ after foa read ihaab 
papers, till I explain by a few worde my past conduct in relation to them. 
The revelation was made to me by Mrs. Melyille, at the hour of her deathr 
and the proo& at the same time pnt inlo my poj^session. My resolution was 
to retoaiii ;^erfeetly sQcoit till iKfter 6ta union, ibr I was fdbfish enotigh to tea 
that a pre^ons rerelation might prevent it ; and, I ma^ noir say, dearest, 
Mhoit seeming too bold, I loved yon too devotedly to luidc this^ At that 
time I was ignorant of Sir WilUam^s ofpoeition, and deemed that the period 
of silenoe would be but short ; but even when I did learn from your own lips 
how he felt, I did not change my intention. I Imew, dear William, that yon 
were too noble to forsake me at the imperious bidding of another; and it was 
so delightftal to fbel you standing by me, and uniting yourBelf with tne in the 
&oe of such opposition, and while yet you thoaght me obscure and lowly 
bom, that I inm sdfish enou^ to keep by the course first resolved m. Then, 
however, came what you are pleased to term the great sacrifice, and all hope 
of our union was gone. You cannot think that, after giving you up, I could 
hesitate to renounce the trifling advantage which the assertion of my birth 
toight have brought me. This, I bonsidered, was involved in the other, and 
I cheerfully resolved to bear it. But God, in his providence, saw fit to 
vender oar union again poftsfble; thsi has this day been effected, sud, witfi 
feiiich amdety and ttemblihg, I put the papers into your hand. Ocne, As 
soon as you can, and tell your mind on these strange things to 

**your devoted Jsssis." 

^'Matchless, matchless girl I *' exclaimed William, when he had 
read these words, and comprehended the fdU extent of her noble 
conduct. **0, how haye I deserved snch a treasure as thou? 
Where, over the wide world, is thine equal to be found ? Come 
to the^, yes, and fold thee to my heart with a worshipping 
love." 
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Bo flfKying he msbed oat of tiie room. 

The place to wliich Jessie had betiik^n heraetf wi^ a eloaet ^ 
tbo Btair^bead — » flmall room, whiqlii 9^ it h^ |i wiiidow |n the 
room, she had neatly fornished, and often tnade it the plf^e of 
devotion and meditati<»i. H^r^ she r^, B&eir giving William the 
papers, ^d threw hersotf on a oouob in a state of ^eat agitation. 
Afl miimte after minute passed away her anxie^ iuicreased — nay^ 
almost heomi^e intoleraUe. At length she hecM^d hipi oo^iipg, 9nd 
(be ne^ moment feitt Mrself prejised to hip bo^. 

In that close, fervent emhrace she learned mnch. It cK^Vjeyed 
loT9, ikdmir^tion, fondness of the strongest kind, and she was 
l9a|iBifie4. So mii<)h» indeed^ was William oYorcpm^, that hp CQ^ld 
^ sp^ak, and in a minute he ifeleased her, and sunk down upon 
the coueh, where he hid his ffyce in his hands, and g%v<e way to f| 
fani^ ci tears. 

**Mj poor Willj[am» have I grieved yotr? " said Jessie, passinig 
her hand with gentle fondness through his rich tresses. '^0, tol| 
'me, have I done wrong in giving you these papers ? Bather, a 
thousand times r&ther, would I have burnt them, than caused you 
pain by knowing their contents/* 

''Hush, Jessie, hush I " said her husband, in a choked voice; 
''it is joy, not grief, that now unmans me — -joy to think I am the 
husband of such a being as thou art. 0, Jessie, what would th^ 
world say if it knew the double sacri^e thou hast made ? It 
would not believe it. It would say that one such as thou is noji 
to be found on its surface^ — ^that human nature is not equal to ihe 
deeds thou hast done — ^that nowhere but in fiction are they to be 
met with — that — " 

"Fiction, my dear William, can never exceed truth, if it seekfi 
but to describe such acts — such sacrifices, if you will — as I have 
performed. The world must not know the strength of human 
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love, if it cannot credit the history of ours. Bttt it is enough for 
me to know that yon are satisfied.*' 

'' Satisfied ! O, Jessie, I am more than satisfied — ^I am oyer-» 
whehned with joy and delight. My — ** 

''Stop, stop, or yon will make me too yain/' cried Jessie, 
putting her hand playfdlly on his month. ''Come now, let ns 
deliberate. No arrangements haye been made for onr residence, 
and yon know the reason why I pnt such matters off; bat it is all 
the more needful now that we ta on our course. What would 
you adrise ? ** 

** To go at once to Broomfield Park, and declare the truth," 
said William, unhesitatingly. " Sir William will haye no cause 
now to slight you. Indeed, I tremble for his self-reproaches, when 
he knows you are his daughter. But he must know it, and that 
immediately. Not a day must be allowed to elapse ere the dis- 
closure is made. 0, tiow exquisite will be the delight of my 
mo , I mean Lady Ainslie.** , 

He paused, for the recollection that he could no longer call the 
amiable lady his mother came oyer him for the first time, and it 
brought with it a pang. Jesaie saw his pain and its cause in a 
moment, and hastened to remove it as far as she could. 

** Yes, call her mother still ; for is she not still your mother, 
my own William?" she exclaimed, twining her arms round his 
neck, and fondly kissing his brow. The words and the act 
restored him to composure. 

"How instinctive is a mother's feelings!" said William. 
"From the very first she loved you." 

"I knew it; I saw it all along; and how it cheered me! 
Her tender hand soothed for me the path of suffering and trial — 
her kindness divested it of half its difficulties." 

"And now you will both be rewarded; yea, and I too will 
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rejoice to place you jn her arms* and tell her yon are her own 
child — ^that we are now both her children."- 

''Might it not be well to send the papers, and wait a reply ?" 
asked Jessie. 

''Never, my dear girl. Let ns go at once and proclaim the 
tmth. In a matter like this we must be bold and energetic. 
But do not fear ; I will support you. We will &.ce your fELther, 
and cause him to repent of his past conduct. 0, he deserves it^ 
Jessie. He richly deserves to be humbled and made ashamed. 
His treatment of you was beyond all endurance, and, I confess, 
not the least part of my anticipated pleasure is caused by the 
expected sight of his subdued pride, his regret and remorse— nay, 
chide me if you will. I hope it is more, however," he added, 
seriously, "the destruction of the honour-destroying principles he 
holds that I desire, than the humiliation of a fellow-creature." 

"Nay, but be gentle with his feelings, dearest. Remember he 
16 our &ther." 

"I wiU, I will ; fear it not. But now, about this other bosi- 
ness — ^this villanous affair of Fergusson and Hooker. We muat 
take the Grange in our way, and give Mr. Bob warning to quit." 

^'You do not mean to deal very hard with him, do you? .For 
my sake, spare him," pleaded the gentle*hearted girl. 

" I hardly see how that can be done," replied William. " Such 
villany cannot pass unpunished; but we will see," he added, 
smiling, "how they brave detection, and, if very penitent, I may 
he merciful." 

"Butfyou will not go to the Grange alone?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

" 0, there is nothing to fear. Convicted guilt ia never Very 
audacious. However, I will have Joe near, and you wiU remain 
at the inn till we return. Have you fortitude enough for this ?." 
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'<I will try," ehe rep&«d, with « fluui sottld; ^bat jo« wiO not 
stay long." 
*'Not a momeiit longar than is neeesiaty, for we miut after- 

_ • 

wards post on to Broomfield Park." 

''What a strange joamey we ai^ about to take I" 
"Yea,* strange for both of as ; but strangest for yoii^-going to 
make yonreelf known to yonr parents/' 

'*Tell me, William," aid^ed Jessie, tMiderly, laying one ana 4m 
hie flhotdder, and gaaing earnestly into the shining depths of his 
dark eyesi *'tell me, do yon foel very sad in being told that your 
parents are not those titled ones yon hate called siieh, and loved 

''I foel it strange and startling, bat, in the ciiemnstanee, little 
moie. For mere birth and social rank you know I nerer eared — 
prefonring to estimate men by very difierent, and, as I believe, for 
miore oomet standard. I, however, love Lady Ainalie^-^teariy, 
devotedly love her, and might have felt the thoaght thai she is 
not my mother hard to bear ; but when I find that she whom I 
leva most of aU, is the rightfol occupant of the position I have so 
long folsely hidd, the change of circumstances is a joyful one to 
me. Xjooking back on all that has occurred since we first knew 
each other, I am prc«d to think that mxk nobility of soul belongs 
to what is called high birtiii. The aristocracy, I can tell yon, 
cannot afford to lose that honour whidi your mcmberdiip eonfoiB 
Sqien them.*' 

^'Ah, but you forget — ^they are losing more than th^ gain. 
iTou, now, witli ail your manly greatness, belong to the people.'* 

"And I glory in the position. 'Tis from hence the genios, the 
welth, tihie towering intelUgence of our counixy has ^tmng^ and I 
desire no better fote than to be a worthy member of this great 
human family ! " 
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**Now I am satisfied," ve]»lied Jessie. *^I ooald not diveel 
mjFself of the tkoof^ tkat the diseloeiure <$f the truth was to 
ii^uie yoa; i^ your wovda haiae set me. at rest. Your inie 
Bphpv9 of eipateofla m hx above, aocl totally mdepead^t of sodal 
poflotion. Like tin eagie, ycm are soaring high in the bine yaoh 
of ^iieaveByfiir abov^ the moimtains aaid the vi^es; imd it matteni 
not to you vhether yoa we^re fledged tm a cliff or in a eavem." • 

*'Np; especially since I have got a mate to woo me £ufther 
sunward," returned Wiffiam, gaUy. 

^* Flattering again,'' rettoned Jessie, shaking h«r head at him* 

^*No ; only painting from the life. But, hark t here is Joe on 
the stair. Supper must be ready, I suppose. Come, let us to the 
other room.'' 

Leaving the closet they encountered Joe <m tiie stairhead. 

f^ffliall we bring up the si^mon? " inquired Joe, with a «nile. 

<^Not just y^; vfe have te consult w|th you a little more. 
Oeme away into the rDom,^* said MUiam, motioning Joe to Mow 
them. 

-It wiU h& necessary tp make Joe acquainted with this latter 

pflce of i*range pews," said Ainslie, loddng to Jessie. 

Jessie smiltfL, looked up to Joe, hit said nothuig. 

"Wondets Mow wonders, wi* w to-day, Joe,'' continued 
Willi»m. " It seems my najpe is not Ainslie, but Melville. * * 

"Why, you don't look a hit astonished I *^ 

f'Uy aatopisliment was over ioog ago, sir, when I knew it at 

fir*." 

'* Knew at first I " echoed William, eyeing him with astonish- 

flient. 

"Yes, William," interrupted Jesne ; "Joe was mtrusted with 

tke secret some time since.'' 
<* Intrusted with it l" »o, I stole it, you mean," cried Joe, 
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witli honoet veracity. ''I learned that Miss Melipslle had pftj^rs 
concealed in her. hreast, and got hold of them — ^at Itost the old 
woman did — one night while she sl^L I was cmel enough to 
Itoast of my knowledge next daj» and threaten to carry the papers 
to Sir William' I never saw her angry hat that once ; hnt such 
a lecture I never heard. ;I Jsad.a glass an my head that ni^t, 
and mockingly held up the. papers in my hand. She endeavonred 
to g^i them from me. I went hack, and hack, and hack, till I 
fell down the stair. It was then my leg was hroken." 

f< Never mind, Joe/' said Jessie ; ''it was this that led to the 
happy change in our position. If you can afford to give your 
broken leg for it^ we can afford all the rest." 

''That was the greatest blessing that ever happened me,'' re- 
turned Joe, vehemently. 

. "Then, at this rate, I need explain nothing," said William, 
f'l have only to acquaint you with my plans, and ask your 
■ ■■■i«t nnnn — Cbnl d^you manage to convey a note to Hooker, som^^- 
time to-morroT^Tl^out his knowing >vho was the bearer? " 

"I think I could," said Joe, musing a Httle. 

" Then yo» had. better set oflf in the morning. Af^ yoa get 
this done, you must conceal yourself from aU who might recognise 
y<Hi, sad. meet us the following mormng at tie Inn, not far from 
the Grange Lodge. You know the place ? " 

"Perfectly,'^ said Joe, nodding inteiUgence. 
. "Now, have you any objections to accompany me to the 
Grange ? " 

' ".NjQue whatever," 

"0, thank you, Joe," exclaimed Jessie. "I would have be«& 
sp anxious had William gone alone." .. 

"Never fear," answered Joe, determinedly. "If they dare to 
be insolent, we'll manage them, I dare say." 
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"But you will be prudent ? " 

''0 yes, very prudent," laughed Joe, and looked to Ainslie. 
William laughed too, for he comprehended Joe's meaning. 

"Then, if the business is all settled," added Joe, "we had 
better get the salmon. on the table. It's a prime one, and in 
first-rate order ; for my old woman is a capital cook." 

"That I know by ezpedence," said Jessie; while William 
handed her to a chair, and exclaimed — 

"Now then for suppmr-^-our wedding su{q[)6r." 



.> 
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OHAPTEB XXY. 



HOOKEB BOOKB0. 




'EXT day, DanM Bookar was bvtqr |U| evav in his office at 

Broomfieldy thongh occasionally he vonld panse in his 

labours and relapse into reflection, putting on a kind of 

puzzled air, as if at a loss to know the meaning of what he was 

thifilring about. And neither did he. Through the course of the 

day he had found the following note among the letters that had 

been brought in, and he was somewhat at a loss to know who had 

been its writer. He could only learn that a little boy — a stranger 

whom no one knew — ^had brought it, and vanished as soon as it 

was delivered. Here is what the lawyer found written inside 

when he opened it : — 

**Mr. Hooker is requested to be present at the Grange on Thursday 
morning, the 17th, at 10 o'clock." 

Not a word more or less was to be found — ^no date or signature 
was attached, and no clue whatever could be found to indicate the 
sender. Hooker looked long and earnestly at the writing. He 
thought it was Bob*s hand, but could not be sure. It was like it, 
certainly ; but why be so laconic, so abrupt, and indefinite ? 

Then for what purpose could Fergusson desire his presence ^i 
that particular hour and day ? Could anything have transpired 
regarding the will? Many doubts had at times crossed the 
lawyer's mind about this matter. 

He often thought that Grace must have revealed its existence 
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to some one belbre she died. It was so anlikely that she would 
preserve a perfect silence x«gaidmg it till the very last. Such a 
thoaght as this, however, was hut the natural result of guilt and 
fear. These two things came at times like an obscuring shadow 
orver kit keen, dear reflection, and confused it; ioA \dien, by a 
strong ofibrt, he escaped from their influence, he saw the absurdity 
of the idea. 

It l^as plain that had anyone been informed of the existence of 
sudb a document, it would have been the person directly interested. 
Now as Mr. Ainslie, the individual in question, had given no signs 
of such a knowledge, it was evident that he and everyone had been 
left in utter ignorance regarding it. No cause, then, after all, to 
fear tot the matter being brought to light. With tiie exception 
of Bob, Joe, and himsetf, not a soul in the world knew ttiat suck 
a thing had been done, and there seemed little likelihood, indeed, 
that any of these three would divulge it. Bcb, in fact, was under 
the impression that the will was destroyed, and therefore alto- 
gether beyond the reach of detection. Besides, for his own sake, 
he would take care to maintain a perpetual secrecy on the subject. 
Joe, on the other hand, was equally bound by seMsh considera- 
tions to be silent. Situated as he was, he was naturally bound to 
Hooker's interests. He knew that if he betrayed trust the lawyer 
would find means to deprive him of tiie excellent and easy berth 
he held~^a catastrophe so very abhorrent to Joe's nature and 
temperament, that he would be sure to do nothing bywhibh it 
might be incurred. 

Such were tiie thoughts that had chased each other liirough the 
subtle mind of the lawyer for the last few months. It was strange, 
however, that he never desired to look at the will after he had put 
it away in his drawer. Guilt had at least this hold over him. He 
instinctively knew that the sight of the parchment woujd produce 
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very unpleasant feelings in his breast, and he carefally abstained 
from subjecting himself to snch an annoyance. The drawer in 
vihidli he had laid it was that in which his oldest and most mmsed 
papeiB lay. It was ond which he had no occasion at any time to 
enter, so that even by accident his eye conld not Mi on the 
dreaded object. As to the possibility of Its being abstracted, that 
never for a moment occurred to him, else he might have rummaged 
for it long ago. 

After long, and anxious thought he came to the conclusion that 
Bob's note — ^for he assumed that it was &om Bob — could have no 
connection with the will. It must be on some other business that 
he was wanted, and probably Bob was in too great a hurry to 
write further. Could there, he thought, be such a thing as a 
marriage in the wind ? 0, ho ! that was it^ and he wanted to 
draw out the settlement. No doubt of it. . -''Ah, Bob, Bob, you 
lucky dog, I must have a pull at you by-and-by 1 Not till after 
the wedding though; you will be even more at my mercy after 
that." 

It was these reflections that once and again caused Hooker to 
lay down his pen and think, and, notwithstanding that the above 
was the result of his cogitations, he could not settle all that day. 
He was uneasy, and he knew not why. How true it is that 
** conscience does make cowards of us^L" 

At the appointed time the lawyer stopped in his gig at the 
principal entrance to the Grange — ^the same door at which Jessie 
had alighted when she came to wait at the young wife's death-bed. 
i . <'Is the master within ?" he inquired of the groom who came 

to take charge of his horse. 

''I don't know, sir,!* repHed the man. 
I <' He is at home, of course ? " said Hooker. 

i 

; ** yeis, sir ; I saw him in the garden this morning." 
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The lawyer went forward and gave a thnnderi&g knock at the 
door, which was soon opened by a bowing footman. 

''Where is Mr. Fergnsson?'* he asked of this most polite 
fanetionaiy. 

"In the drawing-room, sir," answered the latter; "shall I 
carry up your name ?" 

• " Quite unnecessary ; just show me the way ; your master ex- 
pects me.*' 

Preceded by this gentleman in liyery, the lawyer made his way 
up the broad staircase, and was ushered into a splendid room, at 
the far end of which sat Bob, smoking a cigar. 

" Ah, Hooker, my boy, glad to see you," exclaimed he, starting 
up when he perceived his visitor. 

"Good morning, Bob— ahem f Mr. Fergusson, I mean/* said 
Hooker, with a profound bow. 

" Hang it ; drop that nonsense, Dan. You know I hate cere- 
mony, especially between you and me. It*s hxmibug at the best, 
but with us it is the blackest of all shams.** 

"Still the old rattling style. Bob,** returned the lawyer, becom- 
ing more natural in his tone — or rather more unnatural, for 
hypocrisy had .long been Hooker's breathing element. "I 
thought,** he continued, "that the position you have for some time 
held as a country gentleman would have caused you to be more — 
more — ** 

"More double-minded, you mean to say,** added Bob, with a 
sneer. "No, no; I am not to appear anything but what I am, 
except in one matter, and that is calling myself a country gentle- 
man, and owner of this estate, when I am neither the one nor the 
other. Now, I find it so desperate hard to keep up this false hand, 
that I have neither power nor heart to sham anything else. Plain 
Bob Fergusson I am still, and mean to be to the end of the chapter.*' 
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<' Don't yon tliink yon are cqpeakiog X9tius/t kmd ?" whiqpered 
Hooker, looking oanilonsly tonmrde the door. Some of tbe ser- 
vants may be within hearing." 

'' Tnt ! yonr cantionsness is monstronsly developed. Ton too» 
I aee» are jnst the old man ; as smooth^ dang^rons, and deoeitfdl 
as ever. Upon my word, Dan, I wonder yon don't tire of sap- 
porting a false position. Mine is neither so radical in it(9 natwe, 
nor of snch long standing as yours, and yet, at times, I groan to 
be free of it. I am little better than in a strait waistcoaty and 
often wish to throw it off, that I might be a free nmn again." «. 

** Surely yon are not aerions ? " said Hooker, asxionsiy, looking 
with alarm into Fergnsson's faee. ^' Yon wonld never think of — 

of " 

^ *< 0, don't be afraid," said Bob, with a lond, careless bngh. 
<* I find my position too comfortable, as regards eztenial things, 
to throw it np« I am not jnst snch an ass as that, only I find it 
dencedly disagreeable to sport myself as Bobert Fergnsson, Esq., 
of the Grange, when I know what I know. It is not my natoroi 
man ; it is not my nature. 

'* But the position is so advantageons." 

** I grant you that» and hence I shall keep it, and smother my 
nature as I best may." 

Hooker was relieved. He had begun to think that, out of sheer 
hatred of sham. Bob would confess the fraud to which he had been 
accessory, and so involve him likewise in disgrace and ruin ; but 
Fergnsson's last words removed this fear, and he breathed freely 
again. He even got into a jocular strain, and said slyly to Bob-"- 

'' Then I must suppose that my presence here to-day portends 
that a certain hi^py event is casting its shadows before ? " 

Bob looked at Daniel. ** What happy event do you allude to ? " 
he mquired. 
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<* Ah, yon si; dog, don't make it strange ; don't be bashfiti." 

''Bashfhir* eohoed Bob in amazement; <'wbat on eaith do 
yon mean ? " 

"Why, matETimony to be sure ? " 

''Bless me, Dan, have yon taken leave of yonr wits altogether^ 
or rather, haviQ yonr wits taken leave of yon ? " 

''And so there is nothing of the kind in the wind, then ? " 

"Nothing. Whait made yon think so ? " 

"Why, I could not divine any reason for yon requesting me 
to be here to day, but your wish to get the settlement drawn out ; 
but if I have been mistaken, there is no——" 

"Why, the man is mad, after all," Maculated Bob, who laid 
hold only on the first part of the sentence, " When or where did 
I request yon to be here to-day? I have not seen you for the lad; 
six months." 

"No; but you know you sent me a note yesterday." 

"I certainly did not; at least, I have no recollection of sueh a 
thing; and, I flatter myself, that my memoiy is as good as ever." 

The lawyer was confoimded. He could only stare at Bob in 
silent bewilderment. 

Bob ^could not stand sueh a blank, comical look, and he burst 
into a fit of loud laughter, in which Hooker, however, could not join. 

"But you will explain yourself, man?" he at length said, when 
he was somewhat composed. "What kind of a note did you 
receive ? or where is it ? " 

■ "Here," answered Daniel, drawing the note from his pockelf, 
and handing it to Bob. 

" A pretty good likeness of my hand, but not just the thing," 
said the latter, looking curiously at the lines. "That's not the 
way I make my g's nor h's. Why, Dan, you have been hoaxed ; 
and yet this is not the first of April either." 
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<< For heayen's sake, be serious, aad let tis solve the mystery," 
said Hooker, gravely. Some one mnst of necessity have sent 
that to me, and it must have been sent for some purpose.*' 

''Pshaw! nothing but a frolic," answered Bob, laughing. 
'< Some wag has been trying his hand at a practical joke." 

Just then there came a thundering knock upon.the front door, 

> 

which caused them both to spring to their feet, and gaze at each 
other in terror, A bustle was heard in the hall, some one came 
slowly up the stair, the door opened, and William Ainslie ap- 
peared before them. 

He closed the door behind him, and walked slowly up the room, 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the two brofihers-in-Iaw, who 
returned his gaze in stupified astonishment. A feeling of terror 
smote both of them when he appeared within the' threshold ; for 
this was the man they had deeply injured, and they had reason to 
fear him. 

Ainslie walked on till he reached a table in front of the fire, 
when he paused, and continued to regard the others, standing on 
the opposite side, with a ^ed gaze. 

A profound silence prevailed, though the beatings of Hooker^s 
heart were to himself fearfully audible. Bob^ too, ifound himself 
in a most uncomfortable position ; and his usual sang froid 
completely deserted him. 

'' Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hooker, I presume," said Ainslie, in 
a grave voice, and with a stiff bow. The others could only give 
a ghastly smile and a faint bow in return, for speaking was as yet 
out of the question. 

'' Gentlemen," continued William, '' you doubtless did not ex- 
pect my visit ; but as I had business with both of you, I took the 
liberty of securing the meeting." 

Bob had now somewhat recovered himself, and he saw the 
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necessity of sustaining his character of host. With as firm a 
voice as he could command, he said — 

** Mr. Ainslie, though an unexpected visitor here, cannot surely 
consider that he is an unwelcome one. I only regret that my 
ignorance of the honour intended me has prevented me from 
making proper preparations/* 

« May I ask/* said Hooker, who had now also regained some 
of his shrewdness and cunning ; ** may I ask if it was Mr. Ainslie 
who sent me the note yesterday, requesting my presence here 
to-day, at a certain hour ? '* 

<' I was the writer and sender of that note,'* said Ainslie, with 
immovable gravity. **U 1 mistake not, Mr. Fergusson has the 
pote in his hand at this moment.'* 

** You are perfectly right, sir," returned Bob. Mr. Hooker 
was at a loss to know from whom he had received it, and he 
handed it to me, in order that I might, if possible, enlighten him. 
But this is now, of course, unnecessary, since the writer himself 
has appeared. If I may be permitted to say so, however, I think 
the construction of the note is somewhat singular. It has neither 
date nor signature attached.** 

<< I know it, and did it. intentionally,** answered Ainslie. 

** That is surely strange,*' observed Hooker. *^ If you really 
desired a meeting with me here, you could hardly expect to gain 
your object by such an indefinite message." 

'* And yet your presence is a proof that my object has been 
•gamed." 

** Only, because I thought it was Mr. Fergusson*s handwriting, 
and that the letter came from him,** returned Hooker. Had I not 
thought so, it is not likely that I would have attended to it ; I am 
not accustomed to receive, for less to act upon, such a note as 
this." 

xix. 
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*^ 1 had a reason^ Mr. Hooker, for ndthholding name and date* 
I had caase to think that if my name had been placed at the 
bottom of my note, you would not have been here to-day." 

''And pray, what woold have prevented me?*' asked Hooker, 
turning very pale. . 

''Your conscience," was the brief but startling answer. 

*'My conscience, sir ? " repeated the lawyer, with feigned sur- 
prise, but in faltering accents. 

''Yes, sir, I repeat it," said William, with a stem, steady glance. 
''Your conscience tells you that you have injured me most deeply 
and foully; and had you known who it was that requested to meet 
you here to-day, you would have refused to come ; for the injurer 
always shrinks from meeting the injured, especially when he has 
reason to fear that the latter is going to call him to account." 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Ainslie," replied Hooker, who 
longed, yet dreaded, to hear the extent of William's knowledge. 

"You do understand me, sir, and you know you do," said 
William, significantly. 

The lawyer's eye fell beneath his piercing gaze, and a shudder 
seemed to pass over his frame. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Ainslie," said Bob, who saw that Hooker 
was fast betraying himself, "you are acting in a very strange 
manner. If you have any definite charge to bring against Mr. 
Hooker, do it openly and at once, so that he may be able to clear 
himself, as I doubt not he will. It is unfair and unmanly to con- 
fine yourself to hints, and words of hidden meaning." 

"Be assured, sir," returned William, "that I shall be plain 
and explicit enough, both to Mr. Hooker and yourself before I am 
done, for my charge applies to each of you ; and your conscience, 
too, Mr. Fergusson, must inform you of its nature." 

"I must remind you that you are in my house Mr. Ainslie, 
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a&d the feelings of a gentleman ought to prevent yon from 
insnlting." 

** Are yon snre that, if the truth were told, the reverse is not 
the caso ?'* remarked Ainslie* 

Bob now saw that the existence of the will had somehow or 
other transpired ; but deeming it destroyed, he thought it best to 
put on a brave front of defiance. He, therefore, in answer to 
William's last words, said haughtily — 

**l must request you to withdraw, sir. I will not submit to 
such insolence as this. You will, therefore leave the house im- 
mediately." 

^' Yes, I think Mr. Fergusson is vezy moderate in his demands,'* 
said Hooker, who saw Bob's drift, and was as anxious to get quit 
of Ainslie for the present. ^^Such ungentlemanly conduct 
deserves a severer puni3hment, so I think you had better take the 
hint and retire." 

^'I have no doubt you do, Mr. Hooker," said Ainslie, turning 
to the lawyer. '' My presence here is, I know, very distasteful to 
both of you, and you would feel much relieved were I to depaii; 
but thi$ I am not inclined to do;" 

^'Then must I order the servants to ^ect you," said Bob, 
advancing* to the bell-pull. 

** You dare not," was the reply. 

'* And why not ? " asked Bob, stopping short. 

**Becaijse you know you would only be bringing witnesses to 
your own disgrace." 

Bob looked furious, but he did not ring the bell. 

''Hark you, gentlemen," continued William, ''since you seem 
determined to pretend innocence, and brave out the matter, I 
shall be more explicit. Plainly, then, I charge you with sap- 
pressing my late wife's will, and defrauding me of this estate^*' 
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Both his listeners were for a moment stmek dmnb; bat both, 
feeling sore that no proof eonld be brought against them, sirore 
to. hide their terror, and appear shocked by the monstroasiiess of 
such an nnjust charge. At length Bob said, with as mnch cahn- 
ness and dignity as he could assume — 

*'That is a very graye charge, sir. Surely you must hare proof 
of some kind which appears to support it.'' 

''Don't doubt it, sir, I hare ample proof," returned William, 
in the same slow, stem voice he had maintained throughout the 
whole of the conversation. 

''Indeed! '* returned Bob, who became alarmed at William's 
confident manner. He glanced at Hooker, and saw that he, too, 
was anxious and disturbed. 

"The only proof admissable in such a case, is the production of 
the will," said the lawyer. 

"I know it," replied Ainslie. 

"And yet you are not prepared with it," added Bob, on the 
strength of a former deed — ^the destruction of the will by his own 
hands. 

"You are'wrong," answered William. "You think that im- 
possible. You think at this moment of a piece of parchment 
which you received a year ago from the gentleman opposite you, 
in exchange for one thousand pounds, and which you, I doubt not, 
destroyed. But that document was a forged one, and not the 
original will." 

Fergusson started back as if he had received a blow, and darted 
an angry glance at Hooker. The latter, however, though suiprised 
beyond measure at William's knowledge, imagining that the; tme 
will was in his own possession, resolved to maintain an indignant 
air of injured innocence, and said^- 

"Then, doubtless, you will be able to produce the original will, 
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if you ^ant this siory> to be believed. Pmy do so at oxue, and 
lei this fu«e come to an ead/^ 

^^ Yes, sir, I demand of you to do tliis immediately, or you wiU 
stnnsr |)Q tamed oat," said Bob, Taliantly, when he heard Hooker's 
JBS^' voids. By the tone of his language, he saw the lawyer thonght 

himself saeore, «ad he waxed more^bold. 
tluH ^^Yoor demand shall be complied with,'^ said William, taking 

the p^vehment^ from his pocket, and nnfoldsog it hehre theif 
* astonished eyes. 

Hooker wv«s literally thnnderstruek. He saw at a glance thai the 
parchment Ainslie displayed was the real will, bat how he coald 
bave it in his possession was a mystery. Bob, of course, did not 
know what to think ; and he oould only look to the lawyer for an 
explanation. In the horror and dismay which he saw depicted in 
Hooker^s face, he leazned tJiat he had been doped; that the 
oziginal document stUI remained in existence, and that it wtis at 
the moment m the hands of the rightful owner. Surprise, indig- 
nation, and fear k^t him dumb, so that die two villains stood 
before their victim in all the helplessness of convicted guilt. 

William stood fronting them, cold, stem, and inflexible. He 
saw the confusion and dismay into which he had plunged them, 
and after eyeing them for some time in silence, he said — 

** Gentlemen, you can no longer doubt that I know all f How 
I know it L do not deem it neeessary to say. You will, how- 
ever, have "Some idea of the steps which I shall find it necessary 
to take in order to secure the ends of justice." 

The first shock of surprise was now passing slo^y away from 
Hodcer'^s mind, and his sharp, cunning intellect was beginning to 
woxlc. Had he been in any way prepared for what was coming, 
he woald not have betrayed himself so plainly; but the utter 
surprise by which he had been taken, the suddenness and nnex* 
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directly behind the lawyer, and before William,, who was at the 
other side of the table, could prevent him. Hooker crumpled up 
the will in his hand, and thrust it between the bars of the grate. 
William rushed round the table, to snatch it out, but was met by 
Bob, who grappled with him, and. kept him back. Both were 
powerful men, and were, at the moment, animated by the strongest 
motive^ to exert their strength. The one was struggling to prevent 
his ruin and disgrace, the other was striving to vindicate justice 
and preserve his rights ; therefore they wresfled with almost super- 
human fury. Fortunately, the fire was low, and the parchment 
was difficult to ignite. Hooker blew with firantic vehemence at 
the black, half-burnt coals. He heard the terrific' struggle behind, 
but was too intent on his aim to take part. He was down on his 
knees, puffing like a pair of bellows, hi3 eyes nearly starting out 
of his head with excitement and anxiety, and his sharp &ce red 
almost to bursting. To his joy he saw a fiame start up in the 
heart of the coals and approach the parchment. A moment more 
and it would be a blaze, when a hand seized him from behind with 
terrible violence, and he was hurled among the feet of the wrest< 
lers. He came with such a shock against Bob's Bbina that the 
latter fell with violence on the prostrate lawyer, and dragged 
William down above him. 

^'Ha! ha! ha! " roared a voice near them, and, looking up, 
they beheld Joe, standing on the hearth, brandishing the rescued 
will in triumph. 

"Who are you?" cried Bob, fiercely, releasing his hold of 
Ainslie, and gazing in angry astonishment at the intruder. 

"Damnation," groaned Hooker, as he recognised Joe, and saw 
that he had been their betrayer. 

"Thank you, Joe," said William, coming forward and receiving 
the will from his hand; " you have done me a good turn just now. 
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If It had not been for you, the rascals wonld have snceeeded in 
iheur desperate pnrpose." 

The others had now risen, baffled and mortified. This last 
chance was lost, and rain was now inevitable. 

''Don't look so sulky at me, Mr. Hooker," chuckled Joe, who 
highly enjoyed the lawyer's discomfiture. ''That was rather a 
rode salutation; but yon mnst admit ttiat circnmstances r^dered 
it necessary.'' 

" I did not expect that you would betray me, Joe," said the 
lawyer, looking daggers at his late instrument. 

"Of course not, or you would have looked better after me," 
answered Joe, with a laugh. 

"What does all this mean, Dan ? Who is this ? " asked Bob, 
who was now fast recovering himself. 

Hooker turned away his head, but said nothing. 

"I was a poacher once," said Joe, bluntly. "I was a short 
while ago the tool of your knavish brother-in-law ; at present I 
am a servant to Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie." 

"He speaks truly, sir," said William, turning to Hooker. 
"Your villany in that direction has also failed. The lady who 
was imprisoned by your agency is now my wife, and we are at this 
moment on our way to Broomfield Park." 

What a miserable man was Daniel Hooker now f In one hour 
he had lost his reputation, and beeti thoroughly exposed and 
detected. He threw himself into a chair, and hid his face in his 
hands. Bob saw his agony, and, duped though he had been by 
him, he could not help pitying him. For himself, however, ho 
had resolved holv to act, and stepping up to Ainslie, thus addressed 
him — 

" Now that I have got a little time for reflection, Mr. Ainslie, 
I hardly regret that a discovery has taken place. I never was 
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fond of secrets, or of appearing anything bnt what I was in reality; 
and ever since I consented to yield to the temptation placed before 
me, and become the ostensible owner of this place, I have been in 
a most dissatisfied state. Not on moral grounds, mark yon. I 
sccrm to hint at anything like a tenderness of conscience. No, no. 
It was simply because it is my natnre to hate hypocrisy, not be- 
catise I care three straws for morality. I am rather glad, there* 
fore, than otherwise that the affair has blown, and that the will 
has just now been preserved. It was but on the impulse of the 
moment, and to save ourselves from disgrace, that I foolishly 
aided Mr. Hooker in his attempt. As to any steps you may see 
fit to take, to revenge yourself for the injury we have done you, of 
course I can say nothing ; but I hereby and at once admit the 
fraud to which we have been guilty, and renounce all claim to the 
estate. From this moment you are master here. We ourselves 
are in your power. If you are strict with us, we, of course, cannot 
complain ; if generous, we will be grateful and thankful." 

** Bravo ! " cried Joe, whose generous nature had been softened 
by Fergusson's firank statements. 

" You are right, Joe," said Ainslie, after a pause. " Such an 
open confession deserves to be kindly received. Mr. Fergusson, 
I am truly sorry that a gentleman of your firank, open nature, 
should think so loosely of moral duty. Were you steered by that 
grand helm for humanity, you would become a brilliant member of 
society." 

"I might have done that once," said Bob, with a sigh, " but 
the time is passed. The fact is, Mr. Ainslie, I was left to myself 
when very young, to follow the dictates of a wayward heart. ' I 
had no one to restrain me, and I did not restrain myself; so here 
I am now, as you term It, a helmless barque on the wild dangerous 
ocean." 
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" May I ask yon what you desire now." 

** I hardly know. In another hemisphere, I might hecome a 
better man. If yon are kind enough to let me go, I would 
emigrate to America, and strive to become what yon have just 
named — a respectable member of socieljr." »•■,,' 

"I will assist you in your resolution, Mr. Fergusson," said 
William, taking him kindly by the hand. " I will provide you 
with the means of carr3ring your intention into effect.'' 

" Thank you," saeid Bob, brushing a tear from his eye. "You 
are the first that has opened the fountain of my heart, but I am 
not ashamed to show there is a fountain there. Depeoid upon 
it, sir, I will endeavour earnestly to prove worthy of your 
generosity." 

" Enough, Mr. Fergusson ; I don't doubt it," replied the young 
man, shaking him once more warmly by the hand. Poor Bob 
was forced to turn his head a^ide, that he might weep unseen. 

"Mr. Hooker," said Ainslie to the lawyer, who continued to sit 
in sullen silence, "from what I know of you, I fear much 
reformation is not to be expected. The lady, however, whom you 
have injured even more deeply than me, has requested me to deal 
leniently; and for her sake, not yours I will be merciful. But 
only on one condition, and that is, that you refund the thousand 
pounds you received from Mr. Fergusson, and leave Broomfield 
and its neighbourhood for ever." 

"I accepi your terms," answered Hooker. "Your conditions 
shall be complied with. If I am at liberty to go, I had rather 
leave this house at once." 

"You may in a minute ; but first it will be requisite to acquaint 
the servants with the change. It is not at all necessary to men- 
tion the painful particulars. It will be quite sufficient to inform 
them that such a will has been found. You, will, therefore, be kind 
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enoagh to do this immediately after I am gone. I will leave Joe 
in charge of the place. Good morning, gentlemen. Our meeting 
has been far from a pleasant one, but it has terminated more 
harmoniously than I expected.'* 

So saying, William left the room, and proceeded to the Inn by 
the wayside, where Jessie had been all this time in a state of 
great anxiety^ 

In a few minutes the happy pair were driving rapidly along on 
the way to Broomfield Park. 
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fflJ^HE fire odIm of imid beUreoi Oe Gnage mk ITiiHMrMii 
V]) wtn fooB pMied orer, and abniMt too soon ftr Jenie, for 
sko Uh Terj nesfooM in p wwpcct of tike morfiBig wilk ker 
p«ientiy and her dtteof eiy to tbem as tiieir daa^btcr. 

Winiaai luiBsdf felt peenliarfy atiange. He was gaSag to 
proelaim himself the ehild of another to those iriio*hai ahraja 
cooiiderad him their own son, and introdnee to thmr heaits and 
their lore the heiag who had all along the only li^ there. But 
he WA0 not nnhappj. He Mt no regret. He r^oieed lather thai 
his belored was aboot to enter a home which she eoold so 
eminently adorn, and avow herself the worthy member of soeh a 
noble circle. The himiiliation of Sir William was looked fcwward 
to with something like pleasnxe to him ; and really one can hardly 
blame him for wishing to see snch unhallowed, heartless piide as 
the baronet had erinced, broog^t bw, and laid in shame in the dust. 

**0(me9 cheer np, Jessie dear/' he said to his bride, aftor a 
somewhat long silence which had been maintained by both. 
^' Don't lose courage now. We are &st approaching the halls of 
yomr ancestors, the place where both of us were bom." 

^' 0, it will be sueh a terrible scene ! " i^urmured Jessie, laying 
ber head on his shoulder. 

^'Noi so terrible as ii will be interesting," whispered he, ^^but 
be sure it will end in happiness and delight." 
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'<Bat at first it will be dreadM." 

<<Yet fear not, I will take the lead; J will place joa in 
your mother's arms; I will lead yon to receiye a father's 
embrace." 

'< Without snch support, dear William, I could never go through 
it," returned she, looking fondly up in his face. ** But the con- 
solation that you are at hand to uphold is indeed sweet and precious 
to my heart. Here are the papers. Will you take and jpresent 
them to Sir WiUiam ? " 

''With pleasure, dearest. You will not be required to speak 
till the proofs are adduced, and all are convinced that you are 
indeed their child." 

'' Thanks, dearest, thanks. Now I am repaid for any little 
sacrifice I have made in the matter. Ah ! is this the entrance to 
thehaJl?" 

'' It is ; but compose yourself," returned Ainslie, as the carriage 
drew up before a splendid gateway. The porter hastened from 
the lodge to undo tb^ bars, and admit the vehicle ; but when he 
cought sight of Ainslie, he could only stand in amazement, and 
gaze upon his countenance. 

'* Ho ! Andrew, how do you do ? " cried William, with a good- 
humoured smile. ** You didn't expect to see me, I sup][>ose ? But 
are you not going to admit us ? Surely I deserve a better recep- 
tion than this, after being so long away." 

" Lord love you, Master William," exclaimed the delighted old 
man, when he had somewhat recovered from his astonishment, 
'' what a surprise you have given me ! " 

''Are you glad or sorry, then, to see me back ? Must I go 
away again, or are you going to swing back that ponderous gate, 
and allow us to pass ? " 

'* Sorr}' ! Why, I don't know what to do for joy. Open the 
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gate 9 Of conrse I will ; and never have I opened it witli a lighter 
heart than I do this day.'' 

" Is Sir WiUiam and Lady Ainslie at home f ". inquired William, 
as the porter was performing his office. 

" Yes, sir," answered Andrew. ** They have always heen at 
home since — since you went away. The Bev. Mr. Bennet wen^t 
up to the hall about an hour ago." 

And now the gate was opened wide, and the carriage drove 
through. ."When passing the old man^ William held out 
his hand to him. The happy-hearted servant seized it in 
both of his, and shook it warmly, while tears of joy coursed 
down his wrinkled face. Next moment the travellers were 
whirling along the avenue that led through the park towards 
the mansion house. 

Jessie had watched the scene at the gate with great interest. 
By the conduct of Andr'few she learned how greatly her husband 
was beloved, and in this she found an additional element of joy 
and rejoicing. * * 

*^ See, Jessie. Look through amongst those trees, and you 
will get a glimpse of the house.'' 

Jessie looked, but was too agitated to discern anything. 

**It's no use, William," she replied, falling back and closing 
her eyes. ** Eager as I am to see the home x)f my infancy, my 
foolish fears and heart-flutterings dim my vision. I can look at 
nothing now. I must have the meeting over before I can fix 
either my thoughts or eyes on anything else." , 

She felt her husband's arms tenderly encircle her, and his 
warm breath on her cheek, but she looked not up again till the 
carriage stopped. 

" Now, dearest, the moment has come," whispered William in 
her ear. <«For your own sake, and my sake, be fii-m. Draw 
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largely on that natural strength of mind which 3'oa possess, and 
all will go well." 

He sprang from the seat as he spoke, and stood ready to hand 
her out. His last words, and the immediate presence of his trial, 
recalled her to herself, and though pale almost as marlfle, she was 
calm and composed. 

By the time she alighted, a servant or two had appeared in the 
hall, and stood gazing in wonder at the unexpected amvaL William 
led Jessie up the steps, and was glad to find that she tremhled 
not on his arm. 

" Where are the family ? ** he inquired of a gaping, grinning 
footman. 

"In the drawing-room upstairs," was the answer. 

** Any strangers with them ? " 

" None but the minister." 

" That will do. You need not go up with us. Get a groom 
. to take charge of the carriage." 

Advancing through the hall, they leisurely ascended the wide 
staircase. William purposely moved at leisure, so that neither 
Jessie nor himself might be flurried when they entered the room ; 
for he felt that, at such a moment, firmness was much needed by 
both. 

The landing was gained. Ainslie gave his companion a signi- 
ficant look, which was as significantly returned. The next moment 
he threw open the door, and they walked into the room. 

0, for the hand of a master painter to delineate the astonish- 
ment that appeared on the countenances of those assembled in 
that spacious apartment ! The baronet was. at the moment 
engaged in conversation with the Rev. Mr. Bennet, and at the 
sight of the intruders he sprang from his seat, while a frown, 
wrathful as a tempestuous midnight, rushed to his brow. 
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Lady Ainslie gave a cry of joyful astonishment, and leant for' 
ward with extended arms and eager anxions eyes. Miss Bridget 
took a pinch of snnff, bat did not know what was the proper air 
to assume; while the minister^ who of course knew nothing of ihe 
position of affairs, sat a calm and somewhat amnsed spectator of 
the singular scene. 

An utter and solemn silence prevailed for a minute. The young 
people had stopped when two or three paces beyond the threshold. 
Jessie had no yeil on her face, so that her features were discernible 
to all, though she stood with downcast eyes, and in an attitude of 
graceful, unassuming humility. 

Again was Sir William struck dumb by the singular resem- 
blanca to his wife, and for a moment that idea filled his mind. 
But following it came the thought that his son had discovered her 
retreat, and — ^horrid suspicion — manied her! " The imagination 
maddened him, and rage having overcome astonishment, he drew 
himself haughtily up and said, with stem coldness-^ 

''What does' this mean, sir? Who is that person you have 
brought with you ? " 

''My wife, sir,'* was the equally cold and stately reply. 

"Indeed, sirT' rejoined the baronet, with a sneer which, hon^ 
ever, hardly concealed ihe volcano of passion Which blazed within. 

Miss Bridget actually held up both her hands in horror; while 
Lady Ainslie turned to her husband with an appealing look, as if 
to deprecate any violence on his part. 

"And pray, sir," continued Sir William, in a hoarse, choking 
voice, "what are we to understand by your presence here ? " 

"That we expect to be welcomed and loved, as is, in the cir- 
cumstances, most meet and seemly. Yet methmks you are slow 
to accord us that kind reception which is our due." 

"This, sir, is adding insult to injury. You well* know that 
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your appearance here, in the position which yon now avow, wpiild 
be only a piece of insolent mockery, after what passed at our last 
meeting." 

<<Many changes have taken place since then, Sir William," 
returned the young man, calmly; ''and you may depend upon it, 
that unless I had thought you would now receive this lady-^-^my 
wife — ^with kindness and affection, you would not have been 
troubled with this visit." 

''Then let me tell you, once for all, that you are mistaken. 
My former resolution is a fixed and unalterable one. You too]^ 
my curse away with you. It rests upon you still, and will now 
rest upon you for " 

"Stop, sir; for your own sake, stop," interrupted Wilji^m. 
"The guilt upon your soul is already heavy enough, and the 
coming remorse will be hard enough to bear. Bo not, I beseecl^ 
you, add to the burden by such language as you were about to 
use. Listen to me, and I will tell you that which will change the 
whole current of your feeling." 

"Away, sir, away 1 " broke in Sir William, for the raging s(Qrm 
within could no longer be suppressed. "You think to cajole and 
appease me, but you are wrong — ^miserably wrong. If you have 
been mad enough to brave me by an act against which I warned 
you, and which I did all in my power to prevent, you mus^b 
assuredly bear the consequences. I command you, therefore, 
instantly to leave thi6 house." 

"Will you listen to me. Sir William ? " 
- "I will not listen, sir. Go; there is the door by which you 
came." 

Here a sharp, piercing shriek broke from Jessie's lips, and she 
would have fallen to the ground, had not her husband oaught her 
in his arms. 

XX. 
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''Inhuman monster!" said the latter, glaring fiercely at the 
baronet, "have you no pity for your own child ? ** 

Lady Ainslie sprang forward to Jessie's assistance ; but her 
husband thrust her rudely aside. 

" Back, woman," he exclaimed fiercely ; " you have opposed 
and deceived me sufficiently in this matter already. You have all 
along encouraged that boy in his disobediefice, and now, when his 
insolence has reached its height, you would still take his part. 
But I am master here, and shall not sufier my authority to be 
thus contemned." 

William bore Jessie to a sofa that stood near, and hung over 
her with tearless agony. 

**For heaven's sake, bring a glass of water! " he cried, looking 
round. -Mr. Bennet, who had narrowly watched the scene, went 
to a side table, where the article in question stood, and advanced 
with it in his hand. 

** What are you going to do ? " roared the baronet, coming in 
before him. 

''An act of common humanity," was the calm reply; and the 
venerable man of God bent on Sir William a look before which 
the proud and angry aiistrocrat quailed. He instinctively shrunk 
back, and allowed the minister to go forward to the sofa, where he 
tenderly bathed the temples of the inanimate girl. 

It was some time before signs of returning sensibility mani- 
fested themselves. Sir William retired to the window, and looked 
sullenly out upon the lawn. His wife could no longer be restrained, 
but approached and knelt before the sofa, to chafe the hands that 
hung helpless and bloodless over its side. 

At last the blood came back to the pale face, and, with a sigh, 
Jessie opened her eyes. The first object she beheld was the face 
of Lady Ainslie hanging yearningly over her, and, with a wild cry 
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of joy, she exclaimed, "My mother, my mother!" and flung 
her arms passionately around her neck. 

"She says truly; Lady Ainslie is indeed her mother," mur- 
mured William to the minister, as he stood hy her side. 

" Her mother ? yes, of course her marriage with you makes 
her such," answered Mr. Bennet. 

"No, sir; I mean she is her own child, her only child. Ay, 
you may start, sir," he added, looking to the haronet, who had 
turned suddenly round when he heard the last words. "Let me 
tell you, that the girl you have so long persecuted, and vilified, 
and wronged, is no other than your own daughter." 

"What mean you?" asked Sir William, wildly, while Lady 
Ainslie looked up in breathless astonishment, and Miss Bridget 
adjusted the spectacles on her nose to have a better view of all 
parties. 

"I mean neither more nor less than what I say," replied 
William; "and had you not been so outrageously violent, you 
would have known it ere now. Here are papers to prove the 
truth of what I now assert. Biead them, and be convinced." 

The baronet took the papers with a trembling hand, but found 
he was too much agitated to per^jse them. He, therefore, gave 
them to Mr. Bennet, and desired that gentleman to read them 
aloud. With a calm, steady hand the minister unfolded the packet, 
and prepared to read the documents in their order, while his 
listeners stood around him in awful excitement and expectation. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to describe the feelings which 
rushed bewilderingly through the minds of Sir William and Lady 
Ainslie, as Mr. Bennet read to them the clear and succinpt state- 
ment of Mrs. Melville regarding the birth of the two children « 
The possibility of such a thing taking place, as the changing of 
the little ones, was at once perceived by both ; for they remem- 
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bered tkd; the births took place at exactly tile same time, ^id ia 
circamstances sach as would enable Dr. Sharp to practice the 
fraud. Then the baronet clearly recollected of his pr(»nise to 
the doctor, in the event of his child being a boy — ^a promise which 
the doctor called upon him to fulfil, and which he did fulfil shortly 
after the children were bom. Then the amazing likeness between 
Jessie and Lady Ainslie, which had been observed by everyone 
who knew them both — ^which had even more than once stunned 
Sir WilHam himself — ^went to place the thing beyond a doubt.. 

Long before the worthy minister had done reading the various 
proofs, maternal affection was working in Liady Ainslie's breast. 
No sooner had he read the main facts of the birth-hour, than she 
saw, and believed at once, that Jessie Melville was her daughter. 
Not a doubt, not even its shadow, lingered for a moment on her 
mind. Instinct, reason, love, all showed her that it was the 
truth; and while the minister continued to read, she fixed her 
eyes on Jessie's face with the fondest yearning delight. 

At last the papers were finished, and silence reigned in the 
room. Poor Jessie had sat with downcast eyes all the time, but 
at the conclusion she timidly raised them to Lady Ainshe's face. 
One glance of the deepest afiection passed between mother and 
child, but it was enough for both. It told one that she was owned 
and loved f it told the other she had found a priceless treasure. 
Uttering a loud cry, Lady Ainslie rushed forward to the sofa, 
with open arms, and clasped Jessie to her heart. 

"My child, my dear child I" she sobbed, and could say nothing 
more. 

Sir^William stood near the window with a hell of agony raging 

. in his breast. He spoke not, moved not — but, O 1 the writhing 

tortures of that dread moment. With the knowledge that this 

was his child came the recollection of the foul injustice, the deep. 
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deep wrong he kad done her, and his soal became a battle-field, 
in which pride, fear, remorse, and parental affection fought fiercely 
together. And the contest was all the more dreadfdl that it was 
ontwardly concealed. To all appearance the prond man stood 
calm, Bt^n, inflexible, ^d none present knew what was passing 
within. They imagined that he had resolutely shut his beaii 
against the poor girl, and would refuse to acknowledge the rela- 
tionship which had just been asserted. 

Lady Ainslie quitted Jessie, and approached her husband. 

''William," she said, ''your heart as well as mine tells you 
that this is our child.' 0, for Heaven^s sake, be not thus cruel and 
hardened. She waits to receive your blessing, even as she has 
received mine. Deny it not, O deny it not. Come, let me lead 
you to her; let us embrace her together." 

Still the proud man spoke not and moved not. 

"Sir William," said Mr. BemKet, approaching and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, "let me entreat you to give way to your 
better nature. In my Great Master's name I implore you to open 
your heart, and receive into its warmest recess your new-found 
45hild I " 

Still the proud man spoke not and moved not, and the minister 
turned sadly away, grieved because sin and Satan could Aot be 
overcome. 

Silence, deep solemn silence, again prevailed, and Sir Williaiii 
lelt something soft, gentle, and tender, twine round his kneeeu 
Then a sweet, rich, yet^pieading voice, uttered ^ne word» and that 
■word was — *' Father ! " 

A convulsive shudder shook Sir William's frame, as if that 
word had sent an electric shook through every limb. Then, with 
a sudden impetuous motion, he turned and snatched her in his 
iinns, straining her to his heart with frenzied energy. He did not, 
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could not speak ; bat sobs — ^lond chaking sobs — ^borst forth from 
his bosom, and he wept unrestrainedly. Thick and fast gushed 
the tears from the long pent-up fountain, and fell upon Jessie's 
lace; for her head now nestled in his bosom, and she, too, wept. 

^' Thank Heaven! " ejaculated Mr. Bennet, with fervent earnest- 
ness, as this touching scene was being enacted. 

Lady Ainslie went forward, put her arms round her husband's 
neck and kissed him, while smiles and tears mingled together on 
her face. 

'^0, my daughter! dare I call you such! " groaned the remorse- 
ridden baronet. '^Dare I hope to receive your forgiveness for all 
the injuries I have done you?'* 

**Yes, yes," answered Jessie in her sweet, musical voice. 
"All is forgiven and forgotten in this hour of holy joy." 

"Bless you, bless you ! " replied her father, straining her again 
to his bosom. "I cannot, dare not, forget the sin and crime of 
which I have been guilty; but the assurance of your pardon 
makes my punishment less heavy." 

Miss Bridget now thought it was high time to interfere. She 
had remained till now a silent spectator of the whole ; but when 
she saw Sir William actually embrace Jessie, whom she had all 
along considered a low-bom, and, therefore, contemptible girl, and 
own her as his daughter, her indignation knew no bounds. She 
approached the parent and child as they clung to each other, and, 
dniwing herself up to a most dignified height, said, in her 
haughtiest tones — ^ 

"Sir William, I am ashamed of you — ^to be so eainly imposed 
on by a story like this. The only person able to corroborate the 
unlikely tale is Dr. Sharp ; but you know as well as I, and as weU 
as the framers of this cunning hoax, that Dr. Sharp is dead." 

"Stay," cried Mr. Bennet, who, as well as the others, had 
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listened to Miss Bridget's indignant insinuation ; '' when Dr. Sharp 
was on his death-bed, I received a packet from him, with instme- 
tions not to open it unless in connection with the name of Mrs. 
Melville, or Jessie Melville. I have no doubt that this contains 
the corroboration that Miss Bridget requires, but shall hasten to 
the manse, and return with it immediately." 

'*It is scarcely necessary," said Sir William. "Lady Ainslie 
and myself are entirely persuaded of the truth of these papers. 
Nevertheless, if you wish to examine Dr. Sharp*s packet, it may 
be the means of convincing my kinswoman, who shares largely 
with me the sin of feuuily pride." 

"It will be much better for all parties to do so," answered the 
minister, at the same time leaving the room to go for the packet. 

All this time William had stood silently gazing on the scene. 
He rejoiced^^greatly when the baronet gave way, and folded Jessie 
to his heart as his own child ; but now a kind of sadness came 
over him, for he was altogether unnoticed. In Broomfield Park 
he had hitherto been regarded as tlie son and heir of its oceu- 
pants ; but the love that had always been lavished on him was 
now his no more, and he seemed forgotten by them. Jessie was 
the first to remember him; and she, in a moment, divined the 
feelings which must be agitating his heart. 

Raising her head &om her father's breast, she said, in kind 
accents, pointing to her husband — 

"But we are forgetting William; he is still your son." 

"My dear, dearj William, forgive us," said Lady Ainslie, 
running forwai'd and throwing herself into his arms; "it is the 
strangeness of the news that made us forget you — ^bnt I am your 
mother still ; I love you as dearly as ever. Say, will yon not feel 
towards me the same affection as before?" 

"I will, indeed," he replied, pressing her ardently in his amui* 
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*'I most ekim a riiare along with Jessie in yonr love; and I well 
know thai, although we do not now stand in the holy relation to 
each other which we have always supposed, yonr are too kind to 
east me from yonr heart.'* 

"NeTer, never; you are my own noble, generous Boy." 
"Will you shake hands with me, William?" said the haronet, 
approaching towards him. '<I am heartily ashamed of my past 
iDonduct. In my secret judgment, I knew and felt I was cherishing 
fblse sentiments, but my pride would not suffer my judgment to 
yield. That pride is now, howcTer, gone— and, I hope to G-od, 
gone for erer. Your noble ideas, nobly held and nobly avowed, I 
always inwardly recognised as true, and now openly declare my 
adherence to them. It is the mind, indeed, that makes the man, 
and neither blood nor birth. I know I deserve your scorn and 
indignation, but now humbly crave to be forgiven. Tou have 

« 

conquered — ^will you be merciful?" 

"Say no more, sir — say no more," replied the young man, 
grasping his hand. "I cannot tell how much I am gratified hy 
this acknowledgment on your part. I was grieved at such a 
weakness clinging to a noble and generous character like yours, 
and I am glad, indeed, that the cloud has cleared away. Pray, 
forgive me for any strong expressions I may have used in former 
conversations." 

"Forgiveness for this, my dear boy, is quite unnecesBary. 
Your language, on the occasions to which you refer, was not a 
Vhit too strong. Injustice and cruelty like mine deserved much 
worse treatment. But come, tell us morfe about all this. I am 
so bewilderied that I don*t know what to imagine. How or wiiere 
were these papers discovered?" 

"Jessie got them more than a year ago from Mrs. Mel I 

toean my mother, when on her death-bed." • 
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"More than a year agol " repeated the baronet in afltonish- 
ment. ** Why, then, were we not informed immediately ? This 
^oold haTe pretented all the painfhl tfaingB whieh haTe ainee 
occurred. Ah t I see," he added, with a sad smile, ''yon were 
^afraid that if I had known that Jessie was my daughter, and yon 
Mrs. Mehille's son, I woold still have preyented the marriage. 
My principle, you thoa^t, would remain the same, thongh the 
pers(»is were changed. Say now, was not this the reason of 
your silence?" 

" Pardon me, sir," answered William ; " I do not know whether, 
on yoTiT supposition, I might not have cherished this fear, and thus 
Bcted in consequence; hut aU this was pot beyond my power, 
from the fact that I was entirely ignorant of the matter till the 
day before yesterday." 

''Amazing ! Then I must look for an explanation from Jessie 
lierself," said Sir William, looking ibndly at his daughter. 

Jessie blushed, gave William an appealing look, and hid her 
face in her mother's bosom. 

William understood her, and hastened to speak. 

<*I am afraid, sir, you would not get the exact truth from 

Jessie," he said. ''Allow me, therefore, to inform you, as &r as 

I know, and I am sure you will be filled with admiration and 

delight. Mrs. Melville's death occurred just after Jessie and I 

engaged ourselres to each oliier. Jessie, on becoming possessed 

^f the knowledge, resolved not to divulge the secret till after our 

marriage. Not long after this, however, she discovered thai my 

tnonsin — ^at least Grace Fergusson — loved me passionately, and 

veith a magnanimity almost tm|)aralleled, she resolved to saenfiee 

lierself and her own happiness for Grace's sake. Yon know 

how she fulfilled the high resolution; and we can'easily^under- 

Btand that to a mind such as Jessie's, this first samfioe involved 
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per^petoal silence as to her birth. Providence saw fit, after the 
sacrifice was fully consummated, to remove Grace, and thus open 
up the way again for our union; an event, which, of course, would 
have. occurred much sooner, if — if " 

'' If I had not caused Jessie to be imprisoned," said Sir William, 
with emotion. '^£ut how did you discover her? Hooker thought 
there would be no possibility of such a thing.'' 

''And, humanly speaking, he was right,'' returned the young 
man. ''But he did not know, and, consequently, could not take 
into account the goodness of his prisoner, and the influence she, 
on this account, might acquire over her jailer. She converted 
Joe Stewart from Infidelity to Christianity; and after that, he 
would, of course, do anything ^or her. He soon discovered me; 
we renewed our engagement, and, after waiting till a year had 
expired from the time pf Grace's death, we were finally married 
the day before yesterday. On our wedding night, Jessie put these 
papers into my hand, and to-day we are here." 

"And here you shall remain," said the baronet, joyfully. Then 
turning to the sofa, where his wife and daughter were sitting 
together in a fond embrace, he exclaimed, while tears again flowed 
down his cheeks, "Come to my arms again, my child. 0, what 
a treasure thou art ! . Never again will I think that, in the lower 
sphere of life, there is only lowness and littleness of soul. I have 
been taught a lesson which I shall never, never forget." 

"All things considered, my dear husband, I do not think any 
of us will have cause to regret the past," said Lady Ainslie. 
" We have been all of us either tried or purified by th6 
course of events, and these, must now have a beneficial eflect 
on everyone of us. Let us prove the truth of this by our future 
conduct." 

"You are right, my dear wife," answered Sir William. "I 
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owe you, also, muck for your forbearance under my petulance and 
injustice. Will you forgive ? ' ' 

**It is done before it is asked, my dear," interrupted Lady 
Ainslie, gaily giving her husband a hearty kissy^ 

Mr. Bennet here entered breathless, with Dr. Sharp's packet in 
his hand. This he opened before them, and found it to contain a 
fiill corroboration of Mrs. Melville's narrative, so that even Miss 
Bridget was now satisfied, and condescended to salute Jessie on 
the cheek. 

Mr. Bennet was now informed of all particulars by the delighted 
baronet, and hastened to congratulate the family; for he was a 
genuinely kind-hearted man, and one who delighted to ''rejoice 
with those who rejoice." 

Sir William thought his cup of happiness was now full, and 
that it admitted of no increase; but he was mistaken. The 
matter of Grace's will and Hooker's treachery was yet to be 
unfolded to him; and when he became aware of all things con- 
cerning the Grange, he almost went mad with joy. To compose 
his mind, and the minds of all present, Mr. Bennet proposed to 
engage in prayer. This was thankfully acceded to by everyone, 
and the little company gathered round the footstool of the Al- 
mighty, to render thanks, solicit pardon, and supplicate new 
blessings. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CONCLUSION. 



/^%UK story is now virtually brought to a close. The last 
mi^ chapter finished the course of incidents which constitutes 
the framework of the narrative, and for the purpose of 
detailing which the narrative was written. Properly, then, our 
work ought to have extended no further; but as it occurs to us 
that our readers may desire to know, in some measure, the subse- 
quent history of the principle personages oi the tale, we forbear 
to lay down the pen till this duty is also performed. Several 
years have elapsed since the facts occurred, and tbe course of 
time has told upon all more or less. 

Bichard and Mary have found the married istate a happy one, 
and both declare that it is the only proper sphere for man and 
woman to occupy. After cultivating most assiduously for some 
time, we are happy to say that Eichard has been successful in 
rearing a very respectable crop of whiskers, and can now defy 
Mary to jibe him as she once did on that sore subject. No further 
gone than last New Year's Day, the happy pair might have been 
seen sitting in the pit of the Theatre Boyal, with each a precious 
pledge of affection perched on their knees, and the little urchins 
clapping their hands heartily at the comicalities of clown and 
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paaitalooB. How they managed to fight their way in, through such 
a dease mass as choked up the passage to the pit on that occasion^ 
is a mystery to us — ^but there they were, wedged into the heart of 
the house ; Mary as blithe and saucy as ever, though somewhat 
more matronly in appearance, and Bichard himself looking as 
proud and spruce as his happy circumstances warrant. 

Be it known unto our readers, however, that they do not now 
live in the Horse Wynd. Their present place of residence we 
will not mention, as this might bring upon them many visitors, 
desirous to know more of the events here nan^ated ; and ho'^ever 
hospitable we, by experience, know them to be, yet we also know 
that visits of this kind ijrould not be relished by the modest pair. 
We, therefore, bid them farewell, and wish them many, many 
years of the richest domestic felicity. 

Hooker, the only truly helpless villain of our drama, decamped 
shortly after the scene at the Grange, and no authentic intelligence 
has since been had concerning him. The good folks at Broom- 
field wondered very much at his sudden and unaccountable 
departure ; for to the very last he had maintained the character 
of a fair-spoken, honest-dealing man. We suspect that if a cer- 
tain village in the far north was explored, the inhabitants thereof 
could point out a house inhabited by a man who answers pretty 
correctly the description we gave of " Sharp Daniel." They will 
tell, moreover, that he keeps himself very retired, mingles not 
with his neighbours, and is, in fact, scarcely better known in the 
village than he was on the day of his arrival. Poor Daniel ! In 
that lonely retreat of his, may conscience speak, and repentance 
come, and pardon and peace be finally arrived at. May the sun 
of his life not go down among the thick, foul clouds that it long 
waded through; but with him— even with him, for he is our 
brother, dear reader, your brother and ours — even with him. 
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may there be light at eyen-time, and may he at last go to hid 
long rest with a smile — ^the smile of hope and joy — ^apon his 
features ! 

The thousand pounds which the lawyer refdnded was presented 
to Bob Fergnsson by Mr. Ainslie, and with this in his pocket he 
started for the shores of the new world. He took his way to the 
backwoods of Canada, where, with a brave heart and strong arm, 
he toiled as a woodman, felling the trees which encumbered the 
ground he purchased. He is now owner of a large fertile &rm, 
on the shores of a beautiful lake, and has nobly gained that 
respectable position in society which he promised to aim at. 

Joe Stewart, who, we are sure, has become a favorite with our 
readers, would on no account hear of becoming factor for the 
Grange estate — a situation which Mr. Ainslie pressed him to 
accept. No ; his earnest desire was to be a favorite attendant of 
his master and mistress. His admiration of and gratitude to 
Jessie increased every day, and he could not be content unless he 
was attending and ministering to her desires. It was, therefore, 
settled that he should be something like a confidential valet to his 
master, and ride behind in the carnage when they drove out. In 
this position he found perfect contentment, and so he was allowed 
to occupy it. 

The establishment at Heriot Bow was broken up shortly after 
the union of Jessie and William; and Mrs. Fergusson, with her 
grandchildren, now reside in the country, in a sweet little cottage 
at the top of a finely wooded slope, not very far from the Grange. 
Another governess has been provided for the children — or, as we 
should now call them, the young ladies; but they have never 
forgot their first kind teacher — Jessie Melville. 

Regarding our principal group of characters, whom we left at 
Broomfield Park in a state of dolightful emotion, caused by the 
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discovery and reception of Jessie as the daughter of its occnpants 
we have only farther to add, that, after a long and serions 
deliberation, in which Mr. Bennet, the minister, took part, it 
was resolved that William shonld retain his name, and that the 
young couple should take up their abode at the Grange as Mr. 
and Mrs. Ainslie. This was particularly Jessie's wish ; and the 
baronet at once agreed to it, since it would avoid that painful 
disclosure of family affairs which the change of name would 
necessarily involve. It will, however, be impossible for William 
to take the baronet's title when Sir William goes the way of all 
the earth, and it is an understood thing that this will lie dormant 
until the majority of a certain young gentleman, who, with one or 
two other little bodies, runs briskly about the walks and shrubberies 
at the Grange. It is fondly hoped, however, that the interregnum 
will be short. The baronet and his gentle, kind-hearted lady, 
though obviously descending the hill of life, bid fair to enjoy a 
long sunny evening; though Miss Bridget now sleeps with 
her ancestors, and was burled with due honours in the family 
vault. 

Should any of our readers happen to see a beautiful open 
carriage rolling along Prince's Street, drawn by two splendid bays, 
containing a good-looking, manly gentleman, a tall, graceful lady, 
and two or three rosy, healthy, happy-looking children, with a 
stout, bushy-whiskered man sitting behind, they may safely con- 
clude that they see before them the Grange equipage, and the 
three principal personages of our tale. Pleasant and contented 
they all look, for the days of their peculiar trials are 
over, and they are now reaping the reward of faith and 
perseverance. 



But we cannot finally close without in some way adverting to the 
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may there be light at even-time, and may he at last go to bis 
long rest with a smile — ^the smile of hope and joy — ^npon his 
features I 

The thousand pounds which the lawyer refunded was presented 
to Bob Fergusson by Mr. Ainslie, and with this in his pocket he 
started for the shores of the new world. He took his way to the 
backwoods of Canada, where, with a brave heart and strong arm, 
he toiled as a woodman, felling the trees which encumbered the 
ground he purchased. He is now owner of a large fertile farm, 
on the shores of a beautiful lake, and has nobly gained that 
respectable position in society which he promised to aim at. 

Joe Stewart, who, we are sure, has become a favorite with our 

readers, would on no account hear of becoming factor for the 

• 

Grange estate — a situation which Mr. Ainslie pressed him to 
accept. No ; his earnest desire was to be a favorite attendant of 
his master and mistress. His admiration of and gratitude to 
Jessie increased every day, and he could not be content unless he 
was attending and ministering to her desires. It was, therefore, 
settled that he should be something like a confidential valet to his 
master, and ride behind in the carnage when they drove out. In 
this position he found perfect contentment, and so he was allowed 
to occupy it. 

The establishment at Heriot Row was broken up shortly after 
the union of Jessie and William; and Mrs. Fergusson, with her 
grandchildren, now residje in the country, in a sweet little cottage 
at the top of a finely wooded slope, not very far from the Grange. 
Another governess has been provided for the children — or, as we 
should now call them, the young ladies; but they have never 
forgot their first kind teacher — Jessie Melville. 

Regarding our principal group of characters, whom we left at 
Broomfield Park in a state of delightful emotion, caused by the 
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gxieat lesson wliich our story is fitted, cmd, we may say, intended 
to teach. 

Our whole and only aim, dear reader, has not been to amuse 
yon. We had a much higher object in yiew, and fondly trust it 
will not be altogether nnattained. 

Our design was to inculcate the great and noble duty of self- 
sacrifice — ^to show it adhered to in perhaps the most difficult of 
all circumstances ; and to show that, when faithfully maintained, 
it brings sooner or kter an abundant reward. 

Every one of us is called upon in our different spheres to er- 
ercise.this duty to a greater or less degree, but, alas 1 many of u^ 
shun and shrink from it. What is the cause of much of the 
social disorder which exists around us but our neglect of 
self-sacrifice. 

Let this spirit be generally cherished, and its practice extended 
to the great and minute things of life, and the many strings of 
the large sounding harp of humanity will send forth far more har- 
monious strains. 

Selfishness and heartlessness will then give place to 
generosity aitd benevolence, and, under the kiudly influence 
of these, the broad field of human hearts will send forth 
fruits of the richest flavours, and flowers of the most fragrant 
perfume. 

We all believe in, and hope for, "a good time coming;*' 
but ckn we expect it to have an unnatural "^ advent? Is 
it possible that the golden age, which has been looked for 
and louged fcr by the world for many a day, can come 
while men continue to practice those sins and crimes, 
shortcomings and unkindnesses, which render society so cor- 
rupted, and individuals so unhappy ? If we look for this, our 
expectation will be vain. 
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Peace, love, and harmony, and the other elements which are to 
constitute the grace and glory of **\he good time conoing,'* must 
first exist in. the heart of mat, and he practised in his every-day 
life. In no other way, and by no other means, can we hope for 
its arrival. Let us, then, resolve to do our utmost to hasten it 
on — 

"And 80 to live, that when the sun 

Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 

May shrine our names in memory's light ; 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 
An hnndi'cd»fold in days to come." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CONCLUSION. 



/^^XJR story is now virtually brought to a close. The last 
V^ chapter finished the course of incidents which constitutes 
the framework of the narrative, and for the purpose of 
detailing which the narrative was written. Properly, then, our 
work ought to have extended no further ; but as it occurs to us 
that our readers may desire to know, in some measure, the subse- 
quent history of the principle personages oi the tale, we forbear 
to lay down the pen till this duty is also performed. Several 
years have elapsed since the facts occurred, and the course of 
time has told upon all more or less. 

Eichard and Mary have found the married fitate a happy one, 
and both declare that it is the only proper sphere for man and 
woman to occupy. After cultivating most assiduously for some 
time, we are happy to say that Eichard has been successful in 
rearing a very respectable crop of whiskers, and can now defy 
Mary to jibe him as she once did on that sore subject. No further 
gone than last New Year's Day, the happy pair might have been 
seen sitting in the pit of the Theatre Eoyal, with each a precious 
pledge of affection perched on their knees, and the little urchins 
clapping their hands heartily at the comicalities of clown and 
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pantaloon. Qow they managed to fight their way in, through such 
a dease mass as choked up the passage to the pit on that occasion^ 
is a mystery to us — ^but there they were, wedged into the heart of 
the house ; Mary as blithe and saucy, as ever, though somewhat 
more matronly in appearance, and Bichard himself looking as 
proud and spruce as his happy circumstances warrant. 

Be it known unto our readers, however, that they do not now 
live in the Horse Wynd. Their present place of residence we 
wiU not mention, as thia might bring upon them many visitors, 
desirous to know more of the events here narrated ; and however 
hospitable we, by experience, know them to be, yet we also know 
that visits of this kind Ajfrould not be relished by the modest pair. 
We, therefore, bid them farewell, and wish them many, many 
years of the richest domestic felicity. 

Hooker, the only truly helpless villain of our drama, decamped 
shortly after the scene at the Grange, and no authentic intelligence 
has since been had concerning him. The good folks at Broom- 
field wondered very much at his sudden and unaccountable 
departure ; for to the very last he had maintained the character 
of a feiir- spoken, honest-dealing man. We suspect that if a cer- 
tain village in the far north was explored, the inhabitants thereof 
could point out a house inhabited by a man who answers pretty 
correctly the description we gave of ** Sharp Daniel.'* They will 
tell, moreover, that he keeps himself very retired, mingles not 
with his neighbours, and is, in feict, scarcely better known in the 
village than he was on the day of his arrival. Poor Daniel 1 In 
that lonely retreat of his, may conscience speak, and repentance 
come, and pardon and peace be finally arrived at. May the sun 
of his life not go down among the thick, foul clouds that it long 
waded through; but with him— even with him, for he is our 
brother, dear reader, your brother and ours — even with him, 



